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Ten minutes before 
the snauguration. The 
people still thought 
that Taft was really 
Roosevelt, but Roosevelt 
even then knew better 


From all present indications, an actual voting majority of President Taft's own party does not 


want bim renominated. 


Taft will almost certainly be renominated. He may be reélected. 

The following article aims to explain this apparent impossibility, and to show the master man- 
ipulators who are framing Taft's campaign, and bis appeal to the support of the gigantic forces of 
conservatism which have in the past created our Presidents. 


N 1908 Taft was Roosevelt in the popular 

imagination; he was elected solely for 
that reason. And Roosevelt, to the American 
public, represented the great popular cause — 
the Individual against the Corporation, the 
Progressive against the Conservative. 

In 1912 Taft will undoubtedly be renomi- 


nated; he may be reélected. If he is, it will be 
because he represents exactly the opposite forces 
in the community to those he was thought to 
represent in 1908. Four years ago the general 
public was behind him. To-day the Corpora- 
tion is behind him and the general public 
against him. 
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THE FORCES BEHIND TAFT 


The United States is now the one great country in the civilized 
world where the sentiment of the majority is unable to express 
itself directly on the main issue of modern politics. There 
is only ‘one, as everybody knows; newspapers, legislation, 
private conversation, all fasten upon it to the exclusion of 
everything else. It is the fight of the Individual against the 
Corporation. Everywhere in Europe men can vote directly 
on this issue by party division. In the United States, party 
division is based upon the Slavery issue and the Civil War — 
both issues obsolete for fifty years. The split on the main issue 
is inside the two parties — the Republican, the party of the 
North, and the Democratic, the party of the South in the 
Civil War. 
Now, the Corporation influence in the United States never 
lost control of the Presidency until the election of Roose- 
velt. And Roosevelt, as most people know, was made 
President purely by accident. 
In 1900 the Republican party was controlled, in the 
interest of the Corporation, by Senator Mark Hanna. 
In that year state politicians, desiring to get Roosevelt 
out of their way, forced Hanna to nominate Roosevelt 
as Vice-President. Hanna was almost frantic with ap- 
prehension. 

“Do you know what you’re doing?” he said in his 
conferences before the Philadelphia Republican Con- 
vention. “Do you realize that there is only one life 
between that man and the Presidency?” 

Hanna’s worst fear became fact. McKinley was 
killed, and finally, by the untoward catastrophe of 
murder, through a risk which should never have been 
taken, the Corporation influences lost the Presi- 
dency. 

In 1908 Roosevelt, retiring, presented Taft to the 
country as his successor. As President, Roose- 
velt had sat in his Cabinet between two remark- 
able minds — Elihu Root and William H. Taft. 
He had dragged all his problems before them. 
They had taken them and pulled them to pieces 
and looked at them. They seemed to Roosevelt 
the most remarkable political minds he knew, and 

he wanted one of them to succeed him. Root — the acuter mind — 
was impossible. He had for years, as a lawyer, been one of the most 
valuable instruments of the Corporation in America. Taft was finally 
nominated, and the country elected him, in the belief that he was 
Roosevelt. They had no other way, under our present party divi- 
sion, of estimating him on the main matter of political importance. 
They knew nothing about him, really. Neither did Roosevelt. All 
he had observed was the action of a big sedentary mind, working 
along day by day on the intellectual problerns brought to it — an 
operation as dispassionate and accurate as the ticking cf an 
excellent clock. 


Staging a National Illusion 


In the meanwhile no pains had been spared to develop this 
public estimate of Taft. The idea had, to begin with, the 
great publicity which followed everything connected with the 
STATES” Roosevelt administration. Taft was brilliantly staged by his 
work in the Philippines, by his trip around the world. And 
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in addition, as the time for the choice of President approached, 
all kinds of special machinery for publicity were put in oper- 
ation. Photographers followed the candidate everywhere; all 
kinds of descriptive literature upon his characteristics and work 
were put forth; and a corps of highly trained press agents made 
it their business to paint upon the popular imagination a portrait 

of Taft as it was desired the public should see him. 

The illusion was thoroughly presented. All parties accepted it, 
and the leading politicians, who worked within the Republican 
party in the interest of the Corporation, violently opposed 
Mr. Taft in 1908. There had been no accident which 
had lost Congress to this control. Hanna was now 
dead. In his place Senator Aldrich—a former 
Rhode Island merchant who had become a multi- 
millionaire, while in Congress, by the purchase 
and sale of corporations and their securities — was 
the operating head of the Senate and the party in 
Congress. Among his chief assistants were Sen- 
ator Crane, a multimillionaire paper manufac- 
turer of Massachusetts, and Senator Penrose, 
the representative of the great corporations of 
Pennsylvania. These men pushed Philander C. 

Knox, a Pittsburgh attorney for steel corpora- 
tions, as a candidate. 

The House was controlled in the interests of the 

Corporation by “Joe” Cannon, an Illinois lawyer. 
He was also pushed as a possible candidate for Presi- 
dent by the Corporation interests. His manager was 
William B. McKinley, a multimillionaire operator of 

electric railroads in Illinois. 

All this and much more was done by both of the real 
parties in the conflict of 1908, under the impression 
that Mr. Taft was Roosevelt. Every one blundered 
— both the managers for the Corporation and the ad- 
vocates of the rights of the Individual. For, as a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Taft was something extremely different. 


“The Little Brother of the Rich’’ 


Mr. Taft was born and bred in the borderland be- 
tween the North and the South, where the Anti-Slav- 
ry and Civil War party issue was bitterest. He has 
spent most of his life as a government official under the old 
Republican party. 
Not unnaturally, he is one of the rapidly disappearing class 
f men who really believe in their heart that the party 
ilignments of the Civil War represent actual current politi- 
al issues. It is doubtful if, up to 1908, he himself had an 
exact knowledge of his position on the main question which is 
dividing the political opinion of Europe and America. 
\n inventory of Mr. Taft on this point would have shown his 
closest social and family connections to be naturally with the 
party of the Corporation. One brother was a highly success- 
ful corporation lawyer in New York; another had become 
a multimillionaire, with tremendous corporate investments, 
by marriage. In the savageness of current political speech the typ NEW ‘GENERAL -MAN- 
relationship has been crystallized in Washington by the char- AGER OF THE UNITED 
icterization of Mr. Taft as “the .Jittle brother of the rich.” STATES” 
The new President, by association and theory, had a keen 
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sense of loyalty to private and corporate property. He had 

no clear feeling of the real division in modern politics, and 

he was not an executive. All his life he had sat still and 

had his problems brought to him to examine. Roose- 

velt’s motto had always been, “Strike the first blow.’’ 

Taft always worked on the principle of a kind of reversed 

Golden Rule: “Never do anything to anybody until he first 
does something to you.” 

Taft was not Roosevelt. Before the campaigning for him 

was done Roosevelt had learned this. The traditions and 

relations of Taft’s life began to show in his acts and opin- 

ions. Before election Roosevelt was far from pleased 

with Taft; before inauguration, he was in many 

ways offended. 

Immediately after the election the public began 

to understand Taft. He appeared at once with a 

“Cabinet of corporation lawyers.” John Hays Ham- 

mond, the multimillionaire mining operator and 

politician, who had backed his campaign, now 

appeared as his most intimate friend and play- 

mate. Cannon, as organization head, was 

his one point of contact with 

the House. Aldrich, the silent 

head of the Senate, daily went 

in and out of the White 

House. More and more, he 

was the adviser of the policies of the President; 

more than ever before, he fulfilled his popular title 

of “general manager of the United States.” The 

President, true to his habit of life, had waited, and 

everything had been done for him. Within six 

months Senator Dolliver, the “insurgent” from 

lowa, had given the definition of the new Presi- 

dent which was later adapted to the whimsical 

characterization: “‘A large body, entirely sur- 

rounded by men who know exactly what they want.” 


The Corporation’s Master Manipulators 


In the meanwhile, the affairs of the country were 
being conducted by experts in the administration of 
public affairs for the interests of the Corporation. For 
twenty-five years and more they had been intrenching 
themselves in control of Congress — silent, able men, 

masters of manipulation. They sensed the situation at 

once, and, with their experience and quicker minds, 

they thoroughly committed the new President in mat- 

ters of legislation before he realized what was going on 
or what he was doing. 

The first matter of consequence in the administration 

was a thing of great importance to the Corporation — 

the revision of the tariff. It was revised thoroughly 

in Corporation interests, under the direction of 

Cannon and Aldrich. The new President placed 

his strong approval upon it, and he especially praised 

“AN AMIABLE, EXPURGATED Aldrich as its author. : : 
EDITION OF CANNON” His defense of Secretary of the Interior Ballinger, 
one of the men who stoutly represented the view- 
point of the Corporation in his Cabinet, was equally 
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ringing and still more determined: This was sharply attacked. 
But there was nothing strained or unnatural about it. Taft 
was merely following loyally the traditions of his political 
life. He was true to himself and his history. 


“Is It a Total Loss?’’ 


Then came 1910. The anti-Corporation majority of the 
country turned away from the machinery of the Re- 
publican party and exploded into a victory for the 
Democrats. It was directed against Cannonism 
and Aldrichism — the incarnations of the policies 
of the Corporation. For the first time in twenty 
years, there was an apparent majority against 
the Corporation, and in favor of the Individual, 
in both Houses of Congress. 

The wreck of the Taft administration was one 
of the quickest in the history of the United 
States. Every member of it was asking, in a 
dazed and somewhat hysterical way: 

“Is it a total loss? Isn’t there any salvage?” 

There would probably have been very little 
if it had not been for Senator Crane of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Much unnecessary mystery is made of the 
associations of public men in general, and 
of Mr. Taft in particular. The fact is that, 
immediately after his disaster, entirely nat- 
ural associations of Mr. Taft’s life picked 
him up and directed his affairs. It was very 
simple. Senator Crane; after he had entered 
Congress, married Miss Boardman of Washing- 
ton. The Boardman family, as every one in 
Washington knows, are the closest friends of the 
Taft family in Washington. So Senator Crane, 
not only by the leading party position which he 
had now assumed, but by intimate family relations, 
was brought into close touch with the administra- 
tion of President Taft. 


A New “‘General Manager of the United States’’ 


Senator Crane is a quiet, diffident-acting man, appar- 
ently shaped by nature as a permanent accessory of 
the background. In reality he is the shrewdest Yankee 
west of the Atlantic, and the most canny and far-sighted 
plan-maker in Washington. He was the best Governor 
— just before his arrival in the Senate — that Massa- 
chusetts had had in a quarter of a century. He is a rich 
man, with a kindly disposition and a ceaseless, unresting 
purpose to get in quiet personal touch with men and their 
affairs; and in Massachusetts he has become a general 
financial godfather to the State and its people to a degree 
which would be almost incredible to an outlander. But 
his specialty as an executive was in always finding out 
beforehand what was about to happen and: heading it 
off. And he is first of all, by life training, not a HE, TOO, WAS TAKEN IN BY 
legislator, but an executive. He went from business THe ay 
reluctantly into politics, and, when he arrived, he 
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retained the viewpoint of a successful man of affairs whose 

concern is to make events move. 
In those days when bankruptcy fell upon the Taft admin- 
istration, Aldrich disappeared from the Senate, Cannon fell 
swearing and disheveled to the floor of the House, and des- 
olation and heroic anger filled the hearts of the men who had 
ruled the Congress of the United States in the interests of the 
Corporation. But Senator Crane quietly and patiently went 
in and out of the darkened White House, in touch every day 
of his life with its master — suggesting, urging, pleading 
for action, which was slow to come. In the whole 
history of the White House, there has been no more 
interesting or unusual combination than this: the 
huge, robust, placid figure of the President, by 
training and temperament always waiting for the 
event before acting; and the frail, lean, shrewd- 
eyed Yankee adviser, planning day and night to 

forestall events. 

Naturally, day by day the influence of the con- 
stant gentle pressure increased. More and more, 
both consciously and unconsciously, the Chief Ex- 

ecutive — who is really at heart a judge, and no 
executive at all—has come under the direction of 
Crane — the legislator who is not a legislator at all, 
but a wonderful executive. The man of foresight 
has planned policies or curbed the general activities 
of the White House. Aldrich, “general fhanager of 
the United States,” was gone. His mantle fell on 
Senator Crane, his lineal successor. And Crane, 
from his dual position in the Senate and the 
White House, had become the actual ruler of the 
country to a far greater extent than Aldrich 
ever was. 

But Senator Crane, of course, is the Corporation in- 
carnate, exactly as Cannon and Aldrich were. He 
himself is an immensely wealthy man, with the in- 
evitable viewpoint of the great corporate property- 
holder. First of all, he is a manufacturer of paper. 
But he is, as well, one of the greatest investors of that 
chief territory of investors, New England, and the rep- 
resentative and largest individual stockholder of New 
England’s greatest single investment — the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. And, in this 
capacity and in others, he is in perfectly natural touch 

with the center of the direction of Corporation interests 

in America — with Wall Street, and, with J. P. Morgan 
& Company, the bankers of the telephone company. 
And when Cannonism and Aldrichism were defeated, in 
1910, the control of the Senate in the interest of the Corpor- 
ation fell, by virtue of service and ability, with simple 
directness from Aldrich to Crane. 


The Days of Taft's Resentment 


Now, it was logical and almost essential, even after the 

“THE SECRET AGENT - defeat of 1910, that the Corporation interests should take 
OF THE TAFT up Mr. Taft as the next candidate for the Presidency. 
—~ Neither the corporations nor the public realized it at that 

time, however. And, indeed, the building up of the Presi- 
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dent and his administration from its low point of 1910 was no 
easy matter. Mr. Taft, an honest man, full of bitter loyalty to 
the old Republican party, for which he had worked all his life, 
and confident of the best intentions in the world, was angry 
and astonished at his treatment by this puzzling new outbreak 
of sentiment in the country. His whole life had been filled 
with unbroken advancement and approbation until that time. 
Here was something he had never experienced. In the easy ~ 
irreverence of Washington toward its political powers, the 
explanation went around: 
“Taft is the prize baby of Cincinnati, who was 
never spanked until he was fifty-two. He doesn’t 
know what to make of it.” 
At first, in his resentment, he was difficult to 
control. Quite openly he expressed the belief 
that he need not expect a second term, and that 
he intended to do what he thought was right, 
regardless of politics. For several months this 
greatly complicated the matter of controlling 
the Republican party and the country for Mr. 
Crane and his associates. Every day it greatly 
increased the actual majority of voters in the 
Republican party against Mr. Taft. 
The Republican Senators and Congressmen 
from the Middle West had attacked Mr. Taft’s 
approval of Mr. Aldrich’s tariff bill; he strained 
every nerve to pass the Canadian reciprocity 
bill giving the farmers of that great section a 
reduction in the prices of their products. His 
Department of Justice, having finished the suits 
of the Roosevelt administration to dissolve the 
Standard Oil and American Tobacco companies, 
started after the United States Steel Company, 
which the previous administration had not 
brought before the court. The whole country 
was angry and resentful and fearful of what the 
Taft adminstration would do next. Then 
gradually, as Mr. Taft’s resentment died, 
he was headed for another nomination. 


The first asset in the hands of a Presi- 
dent looking for renomination is, of course, 
the power of patronage in his office. There 
is nothing sly about Mr. Taft; when he wants 
anything in politics, he reaches for it with the 
simple directness of a young boy. In his life 
as a government official under the Republi- 
can party, he absorbed more than its policies. 
Just as naturally, he ‘absorbed its old tradi- 
tional methods of politics. Roosevelt had in- 
itiated the new style of political campaign — 
direct appeal to public sentiment. Taft 
reverted instinctively to the old methods of 
the ’80’s and ’go’s, and, when he was started for WITH THE VOTES: OF 
renomination, he directed his campaign along FIVE STATES: TO 
the old lines of the manipulation of patron- DELIVER 
age. He naturally considered the public as 
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split up into special votes 
and special interests. 

First of all, in the old method 
of campaign for renomination by 


: - OHN 
a Republican President, as every- J 


D. 


body knows, comes the gathering 
up of the delegates to its na- 
tional convention from the Dem- 
ocratic territory of the South. 


This section 
never votes for the Republican party, but 
its delegates appear in its national conventions 
on the same basis as if it did, and they are nearly 
always office-holders, who have been appointed 
by the President or his administration. So the 
whole South, as far as the Republican nomi- 
nating convention is concerned, is one great 
“pocket” borough controlled from Washing- 
ton. Altogether it gives about half the dele- 
gates needed for the majority, which nominates 
a President. 


Taft's Secret Agent and the South 


he campaign to secure delegates from the 
South was conducted from the White House. 
It was in charge of the President’s private secre- 
tary, Charles D. Hilles, a young man who was 
given the position as a reward for being the 
secret political agent of the Taft family in 
the campaign of 1908. Throughout that fall he 
made intermittent excursions through the 
United States, checking up the politicians and 
reporting whether they were actihg in good 
faith. He had, undoubtedly, talents as a poli- 
tician. And in this way he obtained valuable 
experience 
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The office-holders of the 
South were frankly directed, 
through Mr. Hilles or agents 
subordinate to him, to cast their 
votes as delegates for Mr. Taft. 
Where there was any doubt about 
it, offices were withheld, and even 
withdrawn after being sent in 
to the Senate, and retained as prizes for those 
delivering the delegates in the convention. 
The work was a little rough, but not essentially 
different from former practices. In this way 
the usual solid block of Southern delegates was 
assured for the renomination of the President. 
The patronage machinery, used so naively in 
the South, extends, of course, over the entire 
country. As the campaign developed it was 
used frankly everywhere, and everywhere the 
connection of Mr. Taft and his management 
was made with the “Old Guard,” the men who 
run old-fashioned Republican politics in the old- 
fashioned way for the Corporation. Barnes and 
Woodruff, the heads of the reactionary New 
York machine, beaten by Roosevelt in 1900, 
were entertained personally by Mr. Taft at the 
White House, as he consulted with them from 
time to time. 


ARCHBOLD 


The Mormon Alliance 

Another important and certain influence se- 
cured absolutely and at once for Mr. Taft was 
the Mormon Church. This institution is half a 
religion and half a corporation. For a number 
of years it has been gradually associated with 
the management of the Republican party in the 
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interests of the Corporation. 

The alliance was so close that 
Reed Smoot, the representative 
of the Church in the Senate, 
had become a chief lieutenant 
of Senator Aldrich, and was 
second in command to him 
in passing the tariff bill which 
led to the defeat of the party in 1910. 

Mr. Taft has been personally gracious and 
friendly with the Mormon Church. He preached 
a sermon in its Tabernacle in 1909, and spoke 
there again in 1911, braving the general protests 
of strictly Christian churches in doing so. Mr. 
Smoot, as Aldrich’s lieutenant in the Senate, had 
come into close touch with the White House. 
In these and other ways the relations of Mr. Taft 
and the Mormon Church have grown close and 
mutually helpful; and this institution can be 
confidently counted for him in the convention 
and election. 
body. One State is absolutely controlled by it, 
and in four or five others it has influence which 
will assure a great share of their delegates to 
Mr. Taft. 

Until the first of this year there was still 
doubt among the Corporation forces about the 
manner in which they should act in the coming 
election. Wall Street is nothing if not practical. 
It had about made up its mind that it must 
nominate and elect its next President through 
the machinery of the Democratic party. Taft’s 
pushing of the Roosevelt administration suits 
to dissolve Trusts was resented; there was still 
doubt and fear as to what the President would 
do next; and the administration had been so 
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It moves politically in a solid. 
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generally unpopular that 
there seemed no chance for 
Taft’s reélection, in any case. 
Even Senator Aldrich was saying 
privately that he thought a Dem- 
ocratic victory likely. 

The temper of the public and 
the party was felt out for various 
Corporation candidates among the Democrats. 
The response was so hostile that there was 
great doubt whether this could be done, and 
all at once signs appeared that the Corpora- 
tion was again with Taft and would once more 
utilize the machinery of the Republican party. 


TO- 


Morgan, Aldrich, Crane, and Vail — 
2 Meeting 


One of the very earliest signs was a meeting 
of Senator Crane, ex-Senator Aldrich, J]. Pier- 
pont Morgan, and Theodore N. Vail, president 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, in Vermont late in November. The meet- 
ing and its purpose were naturally kept secret. 
Its discussion might have been assumed to be 
entirely the business of the telephone company, 
with which Messrs. Crane, Morgan, and Vail 
are identified, if it had not been for the presence 
of Mr. Aldrich. It was announced in the press, 
as was no doubt the case, that the matter of the 
Presidency was considered. 

Another important indication, not long after, 
was a private expression of opinion by Mr. 
James J. Hill, the president of the Great North- 
ern Railway, who has for many years directed, 
through his railway systems, banks, and news- 

9 
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papers, the Corporation influences of the 
Northwest, from the Great Lakes to the Pacific 
coast. > 

His first preference was for Harmon, a leading 
Corporation candidate for the Democratic 
nomination. 

‘Harmon could not be nominated and elected 
in a thousand years,” said 
a friend. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Hill; 
“Taft is good enough 
for me.” A few weeks after 


that Mr. Hill was in Wash- 
ington, and made a long 
call upon Mr. Taft. 


HENRY GALBRAITH WARD 


The Standard Oil Inter- 
ests’ Good Fortune 


There had come to be, in 
fact, a very different atti- 
tude on the part of the 
Wall Street group, in which 
Mr. Hill makes so impor- 
tant a figure, during a very 
few weeks. It has been 
brought about for a very 
tangible reason — the net 
result of the Taft prosecu- 
tion of the Trusts. 

Roosevelt had started most of these. Taft, 
through his Attorney-General, George W. Wick- 
ersham, had carried them along. The most 
spectacular of the decisions had been the dis- 
solution of the Standard Oil and American To- 
bacco companies. With the issuance of the 
decrees of dissolution, Taft’s friends hegan ac- 
tively to make political capital for him — to bid 
for popular approval on the ground that he had 
brought two of the greatest of all Trusts to 


TOBACCO 


ALFRED CONKLING COXE 
WALTER CHADWICK NOYES 


THE FOUR JUDGES .OF THE UNITED 
STATES CIRCUIT COURT WHO 

APPROVED THE 
COMPANY 

ORGANIZATION PLAN 


BEHIND TAFT 


their knees, dissolved them and stripped them 
of their power. Once more a national illusion 
was staged — the President in the réle of the 
successful champion of the Individual. Wall 
Street was worried. But there was still another 
chapter in the anti-Trust cases. 

Directly or indirectly under the supervision 
of the courts and of Attor- 
ney-General Wickersham, 
these great interests set out 
devising new schemes of or- 
ganization under which they 
could operate. For weeks 
conferences over the To- 
bacco Company dragged on. 


EMILE HENRY LACOMBE 


At length the Standard Cil 
and American Tobaccocom- 
panies began doing business 
under forms of organization 
which put them beyond at- 
tack under the present law. 

The great cry of business 
has been for stability — for 
established rules under 
which the game could be 
played without dread of in- 
terference. Mr. Taft’s ad- 
ministration had helped to 
establish a code of rules for 
at least two great financial powers. In a few 
months the properties of the Standard Oil had 
gained $200,000,000 in value, reaching the highest 
point in its history. Tobacco stocks gained half 
as much. Wall Street was relieved. The interest 
of a powerful portion of the financial community 
obviously lay in keeping matters in statu quo. 
There was an entirely natural revulsion of feel- 
ing on the part of the Corporations toward Mr. 
Taft and his administration. The Wall Street 


AMERICAN 
RE- 
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Journal of March 18 conveyed it incidentally in 
the following little paragraph: 


The head of a large brokerage house that has 
made a killing in Staridard Oil stocks, wires the 
following to the firm’s Western office: 

“Wall Street has had its Keenes, Goulds, ¢ 
and Lawsons, but if a life-size portrait of 
Wickersham doesn’t appear in the home of 
every Standard Cil stockholder it certainly 
will show a great lack of appreciation.” 


The Reappearance of Cannon 


The most striking public indica- 
tion of the change was the reap- 
pearance of Mr. Cannon, who 
had been one of the issues that 
had caused defeat in 1910. 

In January the campaign for 
Mr. Taft was all at once 
placed in the hands of Will- 
iam B. McKinley, who man- 
aged Mr. Cannon’s campaign 
for the Republican nomina- 
tion against Mr. Taft four 
years ago. Mr. McKinley 
is, of course, Mr. Cannon. 

Personally, Mr. Mc- 

Kinley is an agreeable 

multimillionaire, who 

controls a network of 

interurban trolley lines 

that cover almost the 

entire State of Illinois. 

He has a benevolent 

mania for entertaining, 

and in the press gallery 

he is known as the 

kindest man to news- 

paper correspondents 

who has yet reached 

Washington. Politically heis merely 

an amiable, expurgated edition of Can- 

non. Since his election he has been 
continuously Cannon’s protégé. Can- 
non, as Speaker, advanced him to prom- 
inence in the House; and it was Cannon 
who pushed him into the treasurership and 
then the chairmanship of the Republican 
Congressional campaign committee. 

As head of both this committee and the 
Taft campaign committee, Mr. McKinley 
brings an extraordinary power into 
the service of Mr. Taft. Being 
the dispenser of aid to Repub- 
lican Congressmen in all doubtful 
districts, he can insist on the 
awakening of a friendly and active 
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Aldrich and the Great Banks 


So Mr. Cannon is quite publicly an influence 
for Mr. Taft’s renomination. Mr. Aldrich’s 
advocacy is not so public. He is giving 
his time most largely to the work of 
his commission for a new banking bill 
which he took up on retiring from 
the Senate. Personally, he expresses 
himself as strongly in favor of Mr. 

Taft’s reélection, and undoubt- 

edly does so to the great 

banking interests of the 

country, with whom he 

is constantly in: touch 

in connection with his 

banking bill. There 

is now little doubt 

that the great bank- 

ing interests of Wall 

Street are strongly 

in favor of Mr. Taft 

for President. In Chi- 

cago, David R. Forgan, 

one of the acknowledged 

leaders of the great bank- 

ing interests of the city, 

is one of the active heads 

of the Taft committee 

in that most important 

section of the Middle 

West. And the chief 

banking interests of 

this country have a 

concern in national pol- 

itics at the present 

time larger than in 

many years. The 

banks of the whole 

country are organized in favor 

of the Aldrich currency and 

banking bill; a great fund has 

been accumulated to promote 

its cause; and their bureaus are 

sending literature broadcast to 

newspapers and influential men. 

With this machinery Aldrich is 

continuously and watchfully in 
touch. 

In addition to this, Mr. Aldrich is 
quite frequently in confer- 
ence with Mr. Taft, and has 
been writing to him when out 
of Washington, using long- 
hand instead of the now 
usual type-written letter. 
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interest in the Taft candidacy in the many Ostensibly, no doubt, their communication con- 


congressional districts throughout the United cerns the banking legislation. 
those, closely familiar with Washington move- 


States, which might otherwise be in doubt. 


But there are 





ments, who are very confident that Aldrich is 
quietly giying Mr. Taft the benefit of his long 
experience and political acumen. 

About Mr. Aldrich’s chief lieutenants, of 
course, there is no doubt whatever: Smoot, as 
the representative of the Mormon Church; Pen- 
rose, the representative of the powerful Corpora- 
tion control of Pennsylvania; and Crane, the 
sagacious and restless representative of the Cor- 
poration interests of New England, are all actu- 
ally, openly at work for Mr. Taft. The personal 
control of Senator Crane at the White House 
strengthens daily with the 
increasing complexities of 
the political campaign. 

The usual business of 
the government in Wash- 
ington, in the meanwhile, 
waits entirely upon the 
progress of the campaign. 
It is Presidential year, of 
course, when the nation 
must stand still; but the 
functions of the national 
government have never 
been so thoroughly frozen 
up as at this time. There 
is various talk of huge 
schemes of investigation 
of the influences of the 
Corporation on the life of 
the country. There are 
small chances of net results. 
But the tariff, the currency 
question, the inauguration 
of some methods of oper- 
ation in the senile and ar- 
chaic government depart- 
ments—all these things 
and many others seem to 
move nowhere this year. It 
would lose too many votes 
if anything were done— 
so the managers of Mr. 
Taft believe. 

But, trom end to end 
of the country, the forces 
of the party of the Corporation are active, lining 
up for Mr. Taft. For years this has been the 
actual party that has been in charge of the 
affairs of the nation. And only once in twenty 
vears has it been defeated in its firm intention to 
nominate the Presidential candidate for the 
Republican party. Allied now with the power 
of the whole patronage in the hands of the 
President, it can scarcely fail this year‘to renom- 
inate Mr. Taft. There has been little doubt of 
this in the minds of practical politicians for 
some months 
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UP THE PASTORATE OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN TEMPLE IN NEW YORK 

TO CAMPAIGN FOR TAFT 
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How Can Taft be Elected? 


But nomination is not election. If the ma- 
jority of the Republican party is against Mr. 
Taft, certainly the majority against him in the 
nation would make his election inconceivable. 
What is it, then, that makes the politicians of 
the Corporation backing Mr. Taft believe it 
possible to elect him? 

There has been, as a matter of fact, more or 
less unrest among the professional politicians of 
the country because of this apprehension that 
he can not be elected. The 
last thing that a party 
politician desires is to 
nominate a President who 
will be defeated. And 
from time to time the 
State politicians in the 
South, in Pennsylvania, 
and in New York have 
shown by their conduct 
their doubt over Taft’s 
candidacy; and newspaper 
stories have indicated the 
possibility of their revolt. 
But still the political 
managers of the Corpora- 
tion have held them, and 
have kept their confidence 
in Taft’s election. They 
have founded this confi- 
dence upon two special 
grounds, which are well 
recognized by men who 
have “inside knowledge” 
of national politics. 

The first of these 
their belief that they can 
bring into the campaign as 
a great factor the appeal of 
Mr. Taft to the religious 
bodies of the country. 

In the beginning, it will 
be remembcred, there was 
more or less opposition to 
Mr. Taft from some of the 
very strictly orthodox quarters because of his 
Unitarianism and the possible ultra-liberalism it 
might involve. But, as Mr. Taft’s administra- 
tion developed, his appeal to religious senti- 
ment has proved to be one of his best holds 
upon the country. His backers realize this, and 
are counting greatly on it. 

The activity of the President in the cause of 
arbitration treaties very naturally and properly 
appealed to the religious sentiment of the coun- 
try. The political backers of the President are 
hoping and endeavoring to use this to its full 
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extent in the campaign for him, especially with 
Protestant churches. But the active work 
which has added to Mr. Taft’s popularity with 
religious bodies goes much further than this. 


Mr. Taft's ‘‘Religious Campaigning’’ 


One of Mr. Taft’s most familiar activities 
during his Presidency has been what is included 
cynically at Washington under the term “reli- 
gious campaigning.” He has adopted with 
much success the lay sermon in denomina- 
tional puipits, a recent and 
very effective practice in 
national political cam- 
paigns. He has been very 
attentive to the Young 
Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion; he has appealed 
strongly to the great Jewish 
body, which now consti- 
tutes nearly a quarter of 
the electorate of New York 
City; and more than all he 
has solicited the friendship of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

It is an open secret that 
Mr. Taft, as the agent of 
the United States to the 
Vatican to negotiate for the 
purchase of the Friar lands 
in the Philippines, effected 
a service which was much 
appreciated by all Roman 
Catholics. He not only se- 
cured a fair and liberal set- 
tlement for the lands, but he 
became the first represent- 
ative at the Vatican from a 
country whose history con- 
tained much that was hostile 
to it. And the friendship 
which this created among 
American Catholics was 
seen by political observers 
in Mr. Taft’s vote for the 
Presidency in 1908. 

After his election Mr. Taft became a pioneer 
in other relations with the Catholic Church. 
He was the first President of the United States 
to celebrate the Purifan feast-day of Thanks- 
giving in a Catholic church. In his first year as 
President he established this innovation, which 
he has followed ever since; and the Pan- 
American Thanksgiving service in St. Patrick’s 
Church has become one of the features of the 
Presidential year during his administration. 
Another similar innovation, introduced by him 
as President, was the military mass held in 


HIS EMINENCE, CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
WHOM PRESIDENT TAFT NUM- 
BERS AMONG HIS PER- 
SONAL FRIENDS 


Washington the Sunday before last Memorial 
Day on the grounds of the Washington Monu- 
ment behind the White House. This was the 
first occasion of the kind to be held in the 
government grounds, and to be attended by 
the commander-in-chief of the army and navy. 
There are many other ways in which President 
Taft has sought to appeal to Catholic sentiment. 
The Church has always been deeply concerned 
in its Indian mission schools. In February, 
President Taft revoked an order of Indian Com- 
missioner Valentine forbidding the wearing of 
religious garb by Catholic 
teachers in the government 
Indian schools, and re- 
opened the question which 
the Commissioner had de- 
cided. 

In his appointments Mr. 
Taft has shown much lib- 
erality toward Catholics. 
His choice as Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of 
a man of Catholic faith was 
especially appreciated, the 
more so because of the 
general feeling among 
Catholics that, although 
they constitute nearly a 
fifth of the population of 
the United States, there 

* have been in most adminis- 
trations almost no appoint- 
ments of men of Catholic 
faith to offices under the 
national government. 

Mr. Taft, beginning at the 
time when he was Governor- 
General of the Philippines, 
has established personal 
friendships with a large 
number of the high prelates 
of the Catholic Church 
in America. Mr. Taft’s 
relations with these pre- 
lates has during his ad- 
ministration become very 

close. Cardinal Gibbons, the head of the 

Catholic Church in this country, is very fre- 

quently his guest at the White House, and other 
leaders of the Catholic clergy are equally friendly 
with him. And, in observing the golden jubilee 
of Cardinal Gibbons at Baltimore last year, the 
Catholic Church in America could well feel that 
no such demonstration of high friendship had 
ever been shown at a religious occasion in this 
country. On one side of the venerable prince of 
the Church was seated the President; on the 
other side the Vice-President of the United 
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States; and the only living ex-President was 
seated close by. 

Now, it is the belief of the politicians of the 
Corporation behind Mr. Taft that the various 
religious friendships which Mr. Taft has culti- 
vated in the United States can all be brought 
into this campaign and made a tremendous 
force which will go far to reélect him President. 
The Catholic Church is the largest single re- 
ligious body in the country. There are some 
three million voters who are Catholics; and they 
are situated very largely in the great doubtful 
States which make and unmake Presidents. 
Quite naturally, the attention of the politi- 
cians is turned to this great body. 

It is inconceivable that the Catholic voters 
of the country will allow themselves to be used 
in this way. In the first place, whatever the 
personal friendship of their prelates may be for 
Mr. Taft, the rules of the Church sharply forbid 
the influencing of voters. 

In the second place, the Catholic population 
feast of all desire the revival of the spirit of 
religious intolerance which was directed against 
them in the ’90’s. After all, they constitute a 
minority of the total population; and it would 
be far from their interest again to create a 
division on religious lines in the United 
States. 


The Hunt in the Democratic Party 


But that this vote is counted upon by the 
managers of Mr. Taft as one great force toward 
his reélection is a well-established fact to all 
close political observers. The second force 
upon which they place their reliance is the 
present active work of Wall Street in the 
Democratic party. They believe that Wall 
Street will certainly hunt down and destroy 
any anti-Corporation candidate in the Demo- 
cratic party before he can be nominated. 


BEHIND TAFT 


This hunt has been public knowledge for 
several months. The party of the Corporation 
is focussing all its powers now upon the destruc- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson. One after another, 
the items of publicity intended to destroy him 
have been sent out, across the country, on a 
schedule calculated like a railroad time-table. 
The story of his application for a Carnegie 
pension, his old letter criticizing Bryan, his 
falling out with his former supporter, Colonel 
George Harvey, and the quotations carefully 
raked out of his voluminous writings to excite 
race prejudice, have all been exploited as only 
the most skilfully managed political press bureau 
could exploit such material. And in the mean- 
time, one after another, the Corporation candi- 
dates for States and sections have been brought 
out to split the delegates to the Democratic 
convention and make his nomination impossi- 
ble. There has been no movement so apparent 
in recent politics as the Corporation’s hunt for 
Wilson. : 

The managers back of Taft believe that Wall 
Street will make Wilson’s nomination impos- 
sible. And in removing this one man they feel 
that they would remove the one possible man 
in the Democratic party upon whom the ma- 
jority of the American people, the great under- 
lying party of Individual rights, can concentrate 
their vote. If they have no such candidate, 
Taft, in the opinion of his management, will 
most certainly be reélected. 


This, in brief and simple outline, is the story 
of the men and forces that are counted upon 
to nominate and reélect Taft. 

Will they be able to doit? Can the people of 
the United States be manipulated to such an 
extent? The answer to this question will make 
the next few months the most interesting in 
recent political history. 











“In the Wireless House,” a thrilling story of a trans-Atlantic voyage, by Arthur 


In the same issue, a new story from Detective William J. Burns, entitled “ Finessing.”’ 


| Train, begins in the June McCrure’s. 




















THE GREY STREETS OF LONDON 


BY 


KATHARINE TYNAN 


HE grey streets of London are greyer than the stone — 
The grey streets of London, where I must walk my lone; 
The stony city pavements are hard to tread, alas! 
My heart and feet are aching for the Irish grass. 


For down the winding boreen the grass is like silk, 

The wind is sweet as honey, the hedges white as milk. 
Grey dust and greyer houses are here, and skies like brass. 
The lark is singing, soaring o’er the Irish grass. 


The grey streets of London stretch out a thousand mile — 
O dreary walls and windows, and never a song or smile! 
Heavy with money-getting, the sad grey people pass. 
There’s gold in drifts and shallows in the Irish grass. 


God built the pleasant mountains and blessed the fertile plain; 
But in this sad grey London, God knows, | go in pain. 

O brown as any amber, and clear as any glass, 

The streams my heart hears calling from the Irish grass. 


The grey streets of London, they say, are paved with gold; 
I’d rather have the cowslips that two small hands could hold. 
I’d give the yellow money the foolish folk amass 

For the dew that’s grey as silver on the Irish grass. 


I think that I’ll be going before | die of grief; 

The wind from over the mountains will give my heart relief. 
The cuckoo’s calling sweetly — calling in dreams, alas! 
“Come home, come home, acushla, to the Irish grass.” 





PRINCES AND PLUMBERS - 


By 
PHILIP CURTISS 


Illustrations by Charlotte Harding Brown 


[ was as far back as the autumn of 1904 
that I first made the acquaintance of the 
Crown Prince of Sachstein-Kresse; but I was 
little less than astounded when, six years later, 
I met him on Twenty-third Street. 
| had had, however, good reason to remember 
the Prince, for it was in his winter castle at 
Augenplatz that I put in as good a job of hot- 
water heating as I have ever done in my life. 
Sachstein-Kresse, as every one knows, is a 
little Slav kingdom below the borders of Hun- 
10 


gary, and when | received orders at our Buda- 
Pest agency for a complete hot-water plant, | 
was not at all anxious to tackle the job. You 
know what those old medieval shacks are like 
— nothing but cold stone walls like a cellar, 
little bits of windows, and pictures that haven’t 
been repainted for two hundred years. 

I want it entered tc my credit, however, that 
I went at the thing without a grumble, and by 
Thanksgiving the castle looked like another 
place. For, not content with putting in the 
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aters, we closed up the moat and laid good 
nodern sewers; 


tore out a lot of dirty old 


fountains that were spurting in the courtyard 


( 


{ put in up-to-date hydrants; and, finally, 
en we found that every room had a fireplace 
enough for a man to stand in, we bricked 
m up and arranged the heaters in front of 
m so that you would never have known that 
: fireplaces were there. There was some in- 
ration to a job of that kind, and | am frank 
say that I was proud of it. The Prince must 
e been so too, for after | got back to America 
sent me a beautiful decoration of the Order 
St. Christopher and St. George. I have it 
my house now, together with a loving-cup 
t was presented to me by’the Master Plum- 
’ Association of Northern New York and 
weled watch-fob that was given me by the 
nish War Veterans when | took my degrees 
he Knights of Pythias. 
ut, as the years went on, other honors 
ll me which made the Order of St. 
istopher sink into oblivion, chief among 
m being my election to the secretaryship 
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of the Plumbers’, Plasterers’, and Pipe-Thread- 
ers’ Alliance No. 4, which I held from 1906 to 
1910, and in-which, | may say with due modesty, 
I gained some little credit, having increased the 
number of subsidiary lodges from 463 to 726, 
and having twice held the office of Past Grand 
Potentate of the Outer Guard. 

It was, in fact, on the occasion of the annual 
convention of the P. P. P. A. that I found myself 
in New York, and more especially in Twenty- 
third Street, when a quiet little man caught me 
by the arm and drew me behind one of those 
four-sided glass show-cases which seem to 
grow in the doorways of Twenty-third Street 
more thickly than anywhere else in the world. 
And there, ’mid the neckties, the collars, and 
the gents’ furnishings of the haberdasher’s 
windows, | found myself face to face with the 
Crown Prince of Sachstein-Kresse. 

“For heaven’s sake,” | exclaimed, 
Highness!” 

“Sh-h, not so loud,” he cautioned, putting 
his hand on my arm. “I think we are followed.” 
“But why,” | exclaimed, “and how ‘i 

“All in good time,” he replied, with a quiet 
smile. ‘‘First let us get to some place where 
we can sit down.” 

So, peering up and down the street and seeing 
nobody, he slipped his arm through mine and 
led the way to a littlke Hungarian restaurant 
of the better class. 

Once seated and orders given, he smiled again 
and remarked: 

“You are, no doubt, somewhat astonished 
at seeing me in America.” 

“Astonished, your Highness!” [ began. 
But again he put a warning hand on my sleeve. 

“Please do not call me ‘your Highness,’” he 
urged. ‘“‘You can not tell who may hear us. 
I am now to be known as plain Mr. Grumpen- 
field.”’ 

“That’s certainly plain enough,” I replied, 
with a grin. “But tell me all about it.” 

The Prince leaned back in lazy abstraction, 
as if he had not heard my request, and pursued 
his own train ef thought. 

“Even now | am followed,” he mused in 
quiet, even tones. “‘When occasion offers for 
doing it without notice, just glance carelessly 
at the second table from the far end of the room, 
and you will see two men watching us. The 
short man ‘vith the smooth face is an ex-agent 
of the Hungarian secret police, and the tall 
man with the black mustache is Lieutenant 
Von Arlitz of the Ninth Sachstein Hussars.” 

In a moment I glanced at the table, and saw 
the two men as the Prince had described them. 

“Tam not sure,” continued the Prince, 
in the same dreamy tones, “how far their 


“your 
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instructions carry them —- whether they are placed here merely 
for observation, or whether they have plans on my life. I think 
it would be amusing to see. Come.” 

And at once, without having touched the glasses placed befor: 
us, he paid his check and walked into the street. We had but 
to look behind us to see that the two men had followed our 
example and also us. 

“Now,” said the Prince, as he swung his cane in listless 
fashion, ““we can put the matter to the test. If | am to be 
killed, we may as well know it at once.” 

And, without another word, he led the way up a quiet side 
street and then into one still quieter. There, under pretense of 
lighting a cigar, he waited; and, sure enough, the two men, 
increasing their pace, caught up with us, and the tall man 
grumbled, in Kresse: 

“We wish to do no violence to your friend. Will your High- 
ness ask him to leave you? Otherwise it will be necessary 
to take you both.” 

The Prince turned to me with the same languid nonchalance 
and repeated what had been said. 

“It is best for you to go, my friend,” he added. “You can 
not be of any assistance. It has been endless, this pursuit, and 

I have led them on to put a finish to it. I am 
tired — tired; and I only want to end it. Here 
they have me.” 

But I was not so sure of that, and asked 
hurriedly: 

“Do they understand English?”’ 

“Not a word,” he replied. “They landed 
three days ago. I had news of it from my 
secret agents. But I can not escape them.” 

“Now tell me frankly,” I said hastily, “‘what 
crime have you committed?” 

“None,” he replied, in some agitation. “It 
is merely the curse of the house of Sachstein. 
They have followed me to the ends of the earth 
and now they have caught me. There is noth- 
ing you can do. It is the royal road of which 
you Americans do not understand.” 

“Perhaps not,” I replied; “‘but there is yet a 
single hope. Seest yon cop?” At which, I took 
the Prince by the arm and started on our 
way. As we did so, both men sprang at us, 
and the officer, crossing the street on the 
run, nabbed them both and rang his box for 
the wagon. 

The next evening, at dinner, the Prince in 
admiration, and | in amusement, read the 
head-lines: 


ANOTHER BLACK HAND 
FIZZLE 


| “ARMY OFFICER” NOW LAN: 
ta Mang Bras GUISHES IN THE TOMBS 








“*PLEASE DO NOT CALL ME “YOUR HIGHNESS.” Two Polacks, who gave their names 45 
EVEN NOW I AM FOLLOWED’” Antonio Marco and Henry Kremowicz, were 
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irraigned before Judge Muldoon in the Jefferson Market police- 
ourt this morning, charged with an attempt to blackmail a 
vealthy countryman named Sergius Grumpenfield. Grumpen- 
eld, who is stopping at the Hotel St. Romulus, was taking a 
valk last evening with an acquaintance, Patrick F. Daly, the 
vell-known sanitary engineer of Springfield, Mass., when the two 
ven sprang out of a blind alley and attacked them. Luckily, 
‘atrolman Michael Quinn of the Ninety-first Precinct happened 
o be in the vicinity, and ran them in before their threats were 
ccomplished. 

In the police-court this morning, after Mr. Daly and the officer 
ad given their testimony, Kremowicz gave the usual song and 
ance about being an officer in the Sachstein cavalry. ‘“‘ Very 
ell,” remarked Judge Muldoon; “you can now get a commission 
1 the Sing Sing light artillery. Bound over for special sessions.” 


“What a wonderful country!” remarked the Prince, as we 
nished. 
“But now,” I remarked, as we laid down the paper, “I wish 
iat your Highness would tell me the rest of this story.”’ 
For | had been at the convention all day since court, and this 
is my first opportunity to ask the question. 
lhe Prince leaned back and lit a cigarette. 
‘To begin with,” he said, looking cautiously 
round him, “‘do you know what the Salic 
w is?” 
“Do IP?” I replied. “‘Didn’t I put a vac- 
um cleaning plant in the palace of Don 
arlos of Bourbon in the spring of 1901, and 
lid | hear one single word except the Salic 
we” 
Che Prince smiled. 
‘There are many royal houses,” he remarked, 
which would be much better for a vacuum 
eaner. 
‘‘Now, as you remember from your own visit 
to Sachstein,” he continued, “‘the present King 
my uncle, Sergius First, and at that time, as 
the Salic law had been in force in Sachstein for 
three centuries, and as my uncle had only a 
iughter, I, as the male heir, was successor to 
e throne. Two years ago, however, the Re- 
iblican party, which had been making great 
adway in the country, induced the Duma to 
olish the Salic law, allowing the succession 
» fall on my cousin Sonia, then a girl of only. 
venteen years. 
“There were many reasons for doing this, 
1e of them being that, with a woman on the 
rone, the Republicans had greater hopes for 
» success of a revolution. A still greater 
son, however, lay in the fact that a good half 
the peasantry, who are loyal to the mon- 
hy on general principles, were distinct fol- 
vers of my own. Thus, by denying my right 
the succession, the Republicans argued, with 
good deal of truth, that they could split ort nee 


, Royalist party completely in two, and that “ BOTH MEN SPRANG AT US, AND THE OFFICER, CROSS- 
followers, rather than allow the crowning ING THE STREET ON THE RUN, NABBED THEM” 


, 











“HURRIEDLY THROWING OPEN THE DOOR, 


I FOUND THE VERY WORST THAT I HAD 


EXPECTED. THE BATH-TUB HAD OVERFLOWED” 


of Sonia, would throw in their lot with the 
republic. 

“One fact, however, remained to upset their 
plans completely, one of which they had never 
dreamed — which was, in brief, that I had 
fallen madly in love with my little cousin. All 


this, by the way, had happened while I was still 
Crown Prince, with undisputed right to the 


throne. She was a pretty little thing — my 
cousin Sonia — and in our youth, at the sum- 
mer palace in Blitzstein, we had grown up like 
brother and sister — and like little savages, for 
that matter. 

“Before the Salic law was abolished I had 
already decided that Sonia should share my 
throne — for it was then I who held it; so, 
when the change came, she simply was to share 
it with me. With this marriage before the eyes 
of the people, the revolution would not have 
been a ripple on the waters. 

“But, as you can see,” continued the Prince, 
“the secret must be kept until the death of the 
King, who was then in his seventy-third year. 
Our affiancement must not be announced until 
Sonia should be ready to succeed —or the 
Republicans would take violent steps to 
prevent it. 

“In some way, the secret of our attachment 
leaked out and spread like wild-fire among the 
revolutionists. You can imagine the consterna- 
, tion that they felt, and the corresponding elation 
among the royalists, until, one day last March, 
while the Crown Princess was riding, attended 
only by a groom, she suddenly .disappeared,— 
kidnapped by the Republicans,—and from 
that day to this not one word has been heard 
of her.” 
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I opened my mouth to speak, but the Crown 
Prince waved me to silence. 

“Now of course we know,” he continued, 
“that she must still be alive, for, if she had been 
done away with, I would simply succeed to the 
throne, as | would have in the first place. It 
merely means that the Republicans are holding 
her in hiding, to produce on the day of the death 
of the King. Then, when her succession is an- 
nounced, dissatisfaction will be spread both 
among the Republicans, who do not wish to 
see a woman on the throne, and among my fol- 
lowers, who will be more chagrined than ever 
at my second failure to regain the crown; so 
in ten days Sachstein will be a republic.” 

Again I tried to speak, but again the Prince 
waved me to silence. 

“That explains,” he said, “the reason of my 
presence here. For, from the very moment that 
I heard of the abduction, and the reasons for it, 
I was certain that the Princess had been taken 
to America. The Republicans would hope that 
in this country, as a sister republic, they would 
find ready aid for their plans.” 

I thought of Judge Muldoon and Office: 
Quinn, and smiled, while the Prince continued: 

“In the unsettled state of the country and a 
growing dissatisfaction in the army, which i 
illustrated by the presence of Lieutenant Von 
Arlitz last evening, | could not lay my hand 
on a single man whom I could trust to make m 
search for me, so that finally, with the sanctio 
of my uncle, | came myself, traveling as simp! 
Mr. Grumpenfield. It was announced that | 
was to spend three months in Hungary; but 
taking the Oriental express, | came to Paris an: 
then to this country. Every step of the way ! 
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have been followed by this ex-agent of police 
and by Von Arlitz, until your stroke of genius 
relieved me of their presence. For you see that 
they would have no compunctions at all about 
killing me.” 

During all the time that the Prince had been 
speaking there had grown in my mind an in- 
cident which had occurred some weeks before, 
and to which I will presently introduce the 
reader; but, before launching my bolt, | wished 
to make sure of my facts, and | quietly began 
to speak. 

“Would your Highness be willing,” I said, 

to answer two questions?”’ 

“With the greatest of pleasure,” he replied. 

“Well, then, at the time of the disappearance 
of the Crown Princess, did Lord Kritzenvitch, 
the chamberlain, also disappear?” 

[he Prince looked startled. 

“He did,” he answered. “But how in the 
world did you know it?” 

It was now my turn to wave for silence. 

“First let me ask the other question,” | 
ontinued. ‘Is the Crown Princess Sonia a 
londe young woman, about five feet six in 
ieight, with an inordinate fondness for French 
Vichy?” 

The Prince gasped at my question, so taken 
back that he could merely nod, without audible 
eply. 

“Then,” I continued, “I can tell you exactly 
where to find her. If you will give me a card, 
| will write the address.”’ 

And now, as the reader will doubtless be as 
vewildered as the Crown Prince as to how I, 
Patrick F. Daly, quondam master plumber of 
Springfield, Mass., came to be aware of the 

ution of the problem which was troubling 
the secret police of four nations, and to be 
ble to write the exact address of the missing 
rown Princess Sonia, heir to the throne of 
ichstein-Kresse, regent of the Order of St. 
hristopher and St. George, grandniece to the 
King of Bulgaria, first lady of the Convent of 

ngelekivus, and head of the Kressian faith, 
will be necessary to relate at length the 
cident to which I have already referred. 
Some five years after my sojourn in Sach- 
ein-Kresse, and three years after | was made 
cretary of the Plumbers’, Plasterers’, and 
ipe-Threaders’ Alliance Local No. 4, I began 
wonder whether life was offering me all that 
might, and, having decided that it wasn’t, | 
gan settling the business into other hands and 
tired to a little place about five miles out of 
ringfield, one of the most up-to-date little 
wns I know. 

Every man has his dreams, and | had been 

inning and dreaming about such a retreat all 
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my life; so, when | was finally able to realize 
my vision, it was a perfect beauty — hot and 
cold water throughout, open plumbing from top 
to bottom, a vacuum cleaner, and a garage with 
a cement floor that drained at both ends. In 
June of 1904 | settled there, and | had not 
been in the house two months when there 
occurred an incident that brought the Crown 
Prince and the kingdom of Sachstein-Kresse 
very vividly to my memory. 

There was, it seems, just on the borders of 
my land, one of those great old gone-to-seed 
houses which can be found in almost any New 
England town and which generally go by the 
name of Somebody’s Folly. You can easily 
recall the type, for most of them are exactly 
alike, and all are relics of that mid-Victorian 
period when it used to be the height of luxury 
to have urns and weeping willows and dinky 
little summer houses in the grounds, and usually 
a fountain, consisting of a small boy and girl 
holding an umbrella from the top of which the 
water spurted down over them. As a prac- 


tical plumber, any kind of a fountain is an 
abomination to me,— they are so absolutely use- 
less,— but this iron boy and girl kind especially. 

This particular house had not been lived in for 
goodness knows how many years, and had 


rapidly fallen into the state of most of its kind — 
on the street a moss-covered stone wall, just 
high enough to keep out the view and not high 
enough to keep out anything else; within it, 
about thirty acres of unpruned apple orchard 
and overgrown lawn, with winding drives full 
of weeds, and, in the center, a great square 
house of brick covered with plaster and then 
painted a sort of sickly, mud-colored gray. 
Even without going any nearer to the house 
than the wall, | could tell at a glance what 
it would be like —tin bath-tubs, basement 
kitchen, no elevator, bilious-colored stained 
glass at the top of the landings, and all the 
plumbing boarded in so tight you couldn’t 
get at it with a set of burglar’s tools. I would 
have staked any amount of money that there 
wouldn’t be an electric bell in the house, and 
nothing but those old wire arrangements where 
you turned a little German-silver handle in 
the wall, and a bell rattled away down in the 
butler’s pantry, like a whole fire department. 
As I have said, nobody had lived in the house 
for years, except a care-taker, and there were 
_ “For sale” and “To rent” signs all over the 
place, so that it created little less than a fever 
in the village when, one day, the rent signs 
disappeared and a couple of men were sent in 
with scythes to mow the grass in a superficial 
sort of fashion. In a week or two more about 
ten moving-vans came out from Springfield, 
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with the greatest lot of truck you ever saw in 
your life, and a week after that the family 
was in possession. 

But, if the village thought it was going to 
have any satisfaction from the new occupants, 
it was mightily mistaken, for it wasn’t two days 
before the latter gave signs that they were any- 
thing but neighborly. There must have been 
a dozen people in the party, mostly servants, 
and not one of them spoke a word of English 
except a dapper little agent with a French ac- 
cent, who did all the outside business. Of the 
rest of the inhabitants we never caught a glimpse 
near enough to the wall to recognize them, 
although we somehow got the idea that the 
chief performers were a tall, gray-haired man 
and a lady of unknown age who came to town 
deeply veiled and at night, and who was never 
seen afterward, except in distant parts of the 
grounds, where she would walk around under 
the apple trees with a white shawl over her 
shoulders. 

After a few weeks, when it was found that the 
new people were most intent on minding their 
own business and that they plainly did not 
intend to let us help them at it, we began to 
forget about them, although the house was 
more a place of mystery than ever. 

One night, then, while | was sitting on my 
piazza, smoking in the moonlight, and planning 
a new arrangement for an artesian well, | was 
more than astonished when a maid-servant 
in black came rushing across the lawn, and, 
seeing me, called, in English so broken that it 
was absolutely beyond repair: 

“Come, sir; come quick, we need help!’’ 
and turned to run back across the lawn toward 
the house of mystery. 

Naturally, I jumped to my feet, knocked 
the ashes out of my pipe,.and followed her, 
catching up before she reached the wall. There 
was a sagging old gate between the two places, 
usually locked; but she had the key to it, so 
we yanked it almost off the hinges, and started 
through the long, weedy grass, still uncut in 
that part of the grounds, the woman breaking 
intoarun. We had not gone ten steps, however, 
when a huge dog ran out at us and began to 
bark; but the woman spoke to him in som 
foreign tongue that I recognized as Hungarian 
or something very like it, and the big fellow 
sneaked away into our tracks. In a minute 
more we were crunching the gravel of the drive- 
way, and, as we went up the great front steps 
the door was opened wide and | came face to 
face with an old friend of mine — the cham- 
berlain of Sachstein-Kresse. 

Long as it was since I had seen him, I rec- 
ognized him in an instant; but he evidently 
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failed to pay me the sarre compliment, for he 
merely gave me a glance, and spoke hurriedly 
to the maid who had brought me. But, now 
that | knew what language they were talking, 
paid particular attention, and, from my three 
nonths’ experience in Sachstein-Kresse, | was 
ble to pick out occasional phrases, such as 
Not yet,” “She is still there,” and frequent 
eferences to “‘her Highness”—with which 
| had had occasion to become especially famil- 
ir. But of what was the trouble | could not 
et the slightest inkling, while the chamber- 
lain, haughty as ever, and dressed in stately 
evening clothes, did not think me of sufficient 
importance to explain, for he merely made an 
mperious gesture for me to follow him, and 
tarted quickly up the stairs. At the top an- 
‘ther maid, in great excitement, awaited us, 
iurning to lead the way hurriedly down the 
hall, where she pushed open the door of a huge 
bedroom which gave me the curious impression 
! being full of people. 
In a minute, however, I saw that there were 
only three besides those who had entered with 
—a man in livery, a lady with white hair, 
nd, seated in a big chair at the end of the 
room, the most beautiful young woman | have 
er seen in my life. She was very young and 
ry fair, in contrast to the swarthy faces 
iround her, and, at the moment of the excite- 
ent, had evidently been preparing to retire; 
r she was dressed in a sort of flowing robe, 
nd her hair fell in masses over her shoulders. 
in the midst of the excitement, moreover, she 
is the only person who showed perfect calm, 
r she sat almost languidly, apparently bored at 
hat was going on, while the other women 
vere running around, wringing their hands and 
hattering in the greatest agitation. 
As we entered she gave us a glance of only 
sual interest, and since, as I have already 
plained, I knew a little about regal tempera- 
ent, it took me about ten seconds to make up 
y mind that she was “‘her Highness,”’ whoever 
e she might be. 
“Has it stopped?” were the first words which 
e chamberlain uttered,— words which I 
iderstood perfectly,— at which the lady with 
hite hair shook her head almost hysterically. 
e chamberlain bit his lips as if in doubt how 
explain the matter to me, and, in the silence, 
m an adjoining room I caught a sound very fa- 
liar to my ear — the sound of running water. 
In an instant I divined the whole mystery, 
|, hurriedly throwing open the door, found 
very worst that I had expected. The bath- 
b, with taps running full head, had over- 
wed, and there was already six inches of 
ter on the floor! 
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As one would expect in a house of that kind, 
the bath-room was reached by three descending 
steps,— for no reason under the sun except 
to make it harder to get at,— so that the room 
itself formed a perfect tank, which, although 
it did not allow the water to run into the bed- 
room, held a regular Mississippi basin to soak 
into the ceilings below. Even as I worked | 
expected to hear them fall. 

Once | knew what the trouble was, I did my 
best to remedy it, and the complications which 
that plumbing showed furnish really the most 
interesting part of the story. 

To begin with, the taps had been so loosely 
packed that, when I took off my cuffs and 
plunged my hand into the tub to shut them off, 
they simply turned round and round without 
stopping the flow. Luckily, the heating system 
was so bad that the jet from the hot-water 
faucet was only mildly tepid — luckily indeed, 
for I was standing in water up to my knees. 

When I found this out, I turned and asked 
hurriedly for a monkey-wrench, at which the 
chamberlain and all the others looked blank, 
gazed at one another, began to jabber, and then 
ran in all directions. In the midst of it, the 
Princess arose languidly, and haughtily handed 
me 2 rusty old affair which had been lying in 
the middle of the bedroom floor all the while. 
With that it was quick work to rip off the boards 
at the side — for, as | had supposed, the out- 
side was boarded up tighter than a drum — 
and stop the flow from the shut-off beneath. 
I then went into the tub up to my shoulders, 
and pulled out the plug, which apparently 
nobody had thought of before, at which the 
water in the tub ran off in a way that water in 
bath-tubs has. So, after all, the problem was 
comparatively simple, and, as there could be 
nothing further of interest, | nodded good 
night to the Princess and went home, leaving 
the servants to bail out the room. 

On my way home, however, I chuckled to 
think of the time they must be having; for a 
greater mess than that bath-room I| have never 
seen in my life — and, as a practical plumber 
of fifteen years’ experience, I can tell you that 
I have seen some messes. As | have said, the 
water on the floor was fully six inches deep; 
chairs, dresser, and set basin were covered with 
damp and dirty towels which had been used to 
stop the flood, while soap, nail-brushes, sponges, 
tooth powder, and douches were floating around 
in the water, having the time of their lives. 
And, most important of all, there must have 
been two dozen bottles of French Vichy stacked 
up around the walls, while half a dozen emp- 
ties were bobbing gaily on the flood. From this 
you can see how | was able to identify the 
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Crown Princess when Prince Sergius told me 
that she had changed her address. 

It was not to be expected, however, that the 
Princess could be recaptured without a great 
deal of trouble, as the Prince explained to me 
on the train that night; for there is an ex- 
press which draws out of the Grand Central at 
11 P. M., carrying a sleeper which is dropped off 
at Springfield, and such was the Prince’s impa- 
tience that we took 
it that very night. 
The only trouble 
with that train is 
that the porter 
makes up all the 
berths before the 
passengers come 
in, and we were 
obliged to lay our 
plans in the ves- 
tibule. 

“Now why,” | 
asked him, in the 
first place, “when 
you discovered 
that the chamber- 
lain had disap- 
peared at the 
same time as the 
Princess, didn’t 
you simply have 
the mail-bags 
watched, and find 
out where his fam- 
ily was writing 
hime” 

“Ah, you don’t 
understand,” _re- 
plied the Prince. 
“Kritzenvitch is 
not by birth a 
Kressian, buta Ru- 
manian. As you 
doubtless know, 
the present reign- 
ing family of Rumania is German, and had we 
done that it would have stirred up the whole 
Moroccan question between England, France, 
Germany, and Spain. Do you understand?” 

| didn’t understand, but I said no more, and 
the conductor came through for our tickets. 

In the morning my motor was waiting for 
us at Springfield, and we had a quick drive to 
my country place, although with every mile 
the Prince grew more eager with excitement. 
By mutual consent, however, we agreed to do 
nothing until after we had had a good chance 
to look over the ground and lay our plans more 
fully. As to the latter, | was silently resolved 
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on one thing — that | would offer no sugges- 
tions, but allow the Prince to work it out as he 
saw best, although, after our New York ex- 
perience, he was more than willing to leave 
everything in my hands. 

“No, your Highness,” I replied, after he had 
urged me to this effect; “this adventure is all 
yours and the stake is yours. You will feel much 
happier if you plan and execute it yourself.” 


——_* pen 
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To this, in fact, he was rather eager to agree, 
and, after sitting figuring for half an hour, he 
announced that he was ready to explain his 
campaign. 

“From what I know of Kritzenvitch,’”’ he 
began slowly, “he is a very heavy sleeper, yet 
he never retires until one or half past in the 
morning. From your description of the other 
members of the household, I am satisfied that 
the white-haired lady is the Viscountess of 
Bergen, a former lady in waiting, and wife of 
an army officer who was exiled for complicity 
in the Morkowicz affair. The servants | know 
in a general way, and | think that among them 
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all one can be found who can be bribed to help 
me. My plan, then, is simply to steal into 
the grounds between two and three to-morrow 
morning, poison the dogs, gain entrance to 
the house, hold the servants at bay if nec- 
essary, and then make my escape by a 
rope ladder, which | will have for the oc- 
casion. In the meantime you must have 
your motor at the south gate, with engine 
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muffled, ready to take us to the Canadian 
frontier. 

“Here”— and he showed me the envelop 
on which he had been figuring — “I have a plan 
of the grounds, with a cross marked at the point 
where you will have the motor.” 

I thought the plan well worthy of the Prince, 
and readily agreed to do my part, which, as | 
understood, had no shooting. 

“There is one thing,” continued the Prince, 
“that I can not solve, and that is how 
to gain entrance to the house—for it is 
safe to say that every door and window is 
barred.” 


“As to that,” I replied, “I can offer a sug- 
gestion, if your Highness will accept it.” 

“Most gladly,” he replied. 

“Well, then, in every old house of that kind, 
about two feet from the ground, you will find, 
somewhere, an opening, covered by wire net- 
ting, about two feet broad and a foot and a 
half high. That is the entrance to what is 
known as the cold-air box, which is a long 
shaft or tunnel 
built for the pur- 
pose of feeding 
fresh air to those 
old-fashioned fur- 
naces. You can 
easily pull the net- 
ting off with your 
hands, and then, 
after you have 
poisoned the dogs, 
crawl through it. 
I have done it 
hundreds of times. 
For, usually, when 
the furnace is not 
in use, about two 
feet of the inside 
end of the box 
is disconnected in 
order not to send 
a draught through 
thehouse. Infact, 
as those people 
have- not. been 
here in cold 
weather, I’d_ be 
willing to bet that 
it has never been 
connected up, so it 
will be perfectly 
simple to crawl 
through the box 
and then drop to 
the floor of the 
cellar.” 

The Prince thanked me profusely, and, the 
rest of the afternoon, was consumed in putting 
four ounces of strychnine into a pound of meat 
for the dogs, in overhauling revolvers, and in 
other preliminaries. After dinner we sat until 
one o'clock, smoking nervously and trying to 
make conversation, until at last, as the hands 
of the clock crawled around to the hour, the 
Prince stood up, put his gun in his pocket, 
shook hands, and slid out into the darkness. 

As soon as he had gone, I cranked up the 
motor and slipped around to the south gate, 
which was perfectly easily found by asking the 
policeman on the beat. There | doused my 
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lamps and sat in silence, smoking cigar after 
cigar and hearing not one single sound from the 
house or the grounds. 

The chimes in the village church struck 
quarter past one, half past, three quarters, and 
then the bell boomed two o’clock. Still not a 
sound from the Prince, while the clock struck 
for the fifth and sixth time. At last I heard 
cautious footsteps, and a minute later the 
Prince’s voice. | jumped from the car; but he 
was alone, and only settled into the front seat 
with a dejected air. 

“rive back to the house,” he said, “and I 
will tell you about it.” 

The electric light of my own dining-room, 
when we entered it for a bottle of Madeira, 
disclosed, for the first time, the fact that the 
Prince was in a most woeful condition — clothes 
torn, hands bleeding, and face as black as a 
stoker’s. He slouched into an arm-chair, gulped 
down a glass of wine, lit a cigar, and then began 
his story in disconsolate fashion. 

“Everything went splendidly,” he said, “‘ex- 
actly as we had planned it. When | got over 
the wall, the dogs came up to me in a most 
friendly fashion and began to lick my hands, 
so that | hated to give the meat to the poor 
creatures. But | wasn’t willing to take any 
chances, so | laid it out for them, and they tore 
it to pieces, gave a couple of chokes, and just 
died. At that I went on to the house, found the 
cold-air box exactly as you had described it, 
pulled off the netting, and went in. 

“Ach, but it was dusty in there!”” shuddered 
the Prince, as he gulped another glass of wine 
as if in remedy. ‘Simply one mass of cobwebs, 
so that | imagined, every minute, that the spi- 
ders were crawling down my neck; but I pushed 
on through, came to the end, and dropped to 
the floor. 

“The minute I landed, | could hear steps on 
the floor above me, and knew that | would have 
to wait. At first | sat down in the spot where 
I had happened; but then | heard some one 
come to the cellar door, so I| slid into the coal- 
bin and lay down on top of the coal. Just as 
| did so a man-servant came down with a 
candle, passing so near that | could hear him 
breathe; but he was holding his hand around 
the light to keep it from blowing, and, luckily, 
that cast me into the shadow. It almost 
stopped the beating of my heart until he had 
passed into the front cellar, returned, and gone 
up the stairs again. 

“So there I lay in the coal until the steps had 
been still, above me, for fully an hour, when | 
crept out, found the stairs, and worked up, in 
my stocking feet, to the main floor of the house. 
[here was not a sound, and the carpets were so 
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soft that | need not have removed my shoes; 
but I expected every moment to hear a stair 
creak and some one come to look up the trouble. 

“On the second floor, it was easy to find the 
door of the room where Sonia slept, by the 
description which you had given me, and I 
softly turned the handle — to find it locked.” 

The Prince turned to me with a funny 
grimace. 

“‘And that, my friend, was all there was to it. 
If the door was locked, it was locked. I couldn’t 
pound on it like a bell-boy, so | simply had to 
come out again through a lower door, and here 
behold me.” 

The Prince was so pathetically miserable that 
| did not feel it in my heart to laugh at him, but 
in the end he started it himself, and I joined 
him heartily. 

“And what do you intend to do now?” I 
queried at last. 

“Try again,” he replied. “‘The only thing 
to do is to find some way of climbing up 
to the window.” And, as he said this, he drew 
out of his coat the rope ladder which he had 
carried, wound around him, all the time. 

“But I wish,” he added, “that you would be 
persuaded to try for me.” 

“Do you honestly wish that?’’ | asked. “‘Are 
you willing that I should get all the glory of it?” 

“ Absolutely,” he answered. “It is Sonia and 
the salvation of Sachstein that | care about.” 

“Very well,” I replied; “I will do it to- 
morrow or next day. Don’t worry a bit.” 

Accordingly, the next afternoon I had my 
hammock swung between two trees on the side 
of the house toward my neighbors, and lay 
down there, with a box of cigars and a magazine, 
to wait developments. 

Shortly after three o’clock I saw the Crown 
Princess come out of the house, as she did 
almost every afternoon when it didn’t rain, 
and walk slowly into the grounds. I watched 
her carefully from my hammock until she came 
to a point well away from the house and fairly 
near the wall, when | got up, straightened my 
tie, lit a fresh cigar, and, walking to the wall, 
vaulted over it in a broken place. 

The Princess saw me coming, and watched 
my approach in amused fashion. It was evi- 
dent that she remembered the night of the flood. 
Without hesitating, | took off my hat and ap- 
proached her. 

“Madame,” I said in English, “would you do 
me the favor of walking over with me as far as 
the wall?” 

“Why, certainly,” she replied, with a slight 
lifting of the eyebrows, and together we ap- 
proached the broken place. 

Here we stopped, and I turned to her again. 
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“Your Highness,” | said, “the Prince Sergius 
of Sachstein-Kresse is waiting for you in that 
house”; and, as an evidence of good faith, | 
handed her his card, with mine. 

Not another word was necessary. She flew 
over that wall as lightly as a bird, with me after 
her, and three minutes later the two branches 
of the Royalist party of Sachstein-Kresse were 
in each other’s arms. 

We sat in the library over another bottle of 
Madeira, and again | asked the Prince what his 
next step would be. 

“1 leave it in your hands, my good friend,” 
he said. “Your plans are conceived with an 
ingenuity that entirely surpasses my own.” 

“Well,” I replied, nothing loath, as | bit off 
the end of a cigar, “there are exactly three 
courses that you may pursue. The first is to 


telegraph the ambassador of Austria-Hungary in 
Washington to take the matter up with the King 
of England, and have Parliament ask the Em- 
peror of China what to do about it. The second, 
which would be the real story-book way, would 
be to walk back to the big house, tell the 
chamberlain what you have done, and then 
open all the avenues for him to get her Highness 
back into his clutches in order to rescue her all 
over again. The third way is to telephone the 
town clerk, who lives three houses above here, 
that there is ten dollars in it for him if he gets 
down here with his blanks and seal in just five 
minutes, while, at the same time, | will send for 
the parish priest in the motor, and have -you 
married before supper. Of the three, the last 
course is the one which | think I should pursue.” 
And they did. 


THE DEBT 


PERCEVAL GIBBON 
Illustrations by Sigismond de Ivanowsky 


T was his habit, of an evening, to play the 
flute; and he was playing it faithfully, with 
the score propped up against three books 
on his table, when the noises from the street 
reached him and interrupted his music. With 
the silver-dotted flute in his hand, he moved 
to the window and put aside the curtains to 
look out. 


The flute is the instrument of mild men; and 
Robert Lucas had mildness for a chief quality. 
At the age of thirty-five, in the high noon of his 
manhood, he showed to the world a friendly, 
unenterprising face, neatly bearded, and gen- 
erally a little vacant. The accident that gave 
him a Russian mother was his main qualifica- 
tion for the post he now held—that of represent- 
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ative of a firm of leather manufacturers in the 
Russian town of Tambov. He spoke Russian, 
and he knew leather, and he could ignore the 
smells of a tan-yard; these facts entitled him to 
a livelihood. 

To right and left, as he looked forth, the cob- 
bled street was dark; but opposite, in the silver- 
smith’s shop, there were lights, and below a 
small crowd had gathered. He watched won- 
deringly. - He knew the silversmith well enough 
to nod as he passed his door — a young laborious 
man, with a rapt, uncertain face and a tumbled 
mane of black hair. There were also a little 
grave wife, and a fat grave baby; and these, 
when they were visible, received separate and 
distinctive nods, and always returned them. 
The hide-sellers and tanners were, for the most 
part, crude and sportive persons with whom he 
could have nothing in common; they lived, ap- 
parently, on drink and uproar; and he had come 
to regard the silversmith and his family as vague 
friends. He pressed his face closer to the glass 
of the double casement to see more certainly. 

The little shop seemed to be full of lights and 
people, and outside its door there was a press 
of folk. The murmur of voices was audible, 
though he could distinguish nothing that was 
said. But now and again there was laughter. 
It was the laughter that held him gazing and 


apprehensive: it had a harsher note than mirth. 
It seemed to him, too, that some of the men in 
the doorway were in uniform; he could see them 
only in outline, mere black silhouettes against 
the interior lights; but there was about them 
the ominous cut of the official, that Russian bird 


of ill omen. And then, while yet he doubted, 
there sounded the very key-note of disaster. 
From somewhere within the silversmith’s shop 
a woman screamed, sudden and startling. 

“Now, now!” said Robert Lucas, at his 
window, grasping his flute nervously. And, as 
though in answer to his remonstrance, there 
was again that guttural, animal laughter. He 
frowned. 

“I must see into this,” he told himself very 
seriously. 

He turned from the window. His pleasant 
room, with the shaded lamp on the table and the 
music leaning beside it, seemed to advise him to 
proceed with caution. He and his life were not 
devised for situations in which women screamed 
on that tense note of anguish and terror; he had 
never done a violent thing in all his days. There 
was ho clear purpose in his mind as he pulled 
open his door to go out — merely an ill ease that 
forced him to go nearer to the cause of those 
screams. He had descended the stairs and was 
fumbling at the latch of the street door before he 
realized that he was still holding the flute. 
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“Oh, bother!” he exclaimed in extreme exas- 
peration, when the instrument proved too long 
for his pocket, and he went out carrying it like 
some remarkable and ornate baton. 

The small crowd before the silversmith’s shop 
numbered perhaps a hundred people, and even 
before his eyes were acclimatized to the darkness 
he smelt sheepskin coats and tan-bark. He 
touched one big man on the arm and asked a 
question. The lights in the shop lit up the fel- 
low’s hairy face and loose grin as he turned to 
answer. 

“Eh?” said the man. 
the police are clearing out. 
Jewess squeal?” 

“Yes, | heard,” said Lucas, and moved away. 

He was cut off from the door of the shop by 
the backs of the crowd, and passed along the 
street to get round them. Inside the lighted 
house, the baby had begun tocry; but there was 
no more screaming. He had a sense that, un- 
less he hurried, he might be too late for what was 
in preparation. The crowd seemed to be wait- 
ing for some culminating scene with more than 
screams in it. A touch of nervous excitement 
came to fortify him, and he thrust in between 
two huge slaughterers whose clothes reeked of 
the killing-sheds. 

“Make way,” he said breathlessly, as they 
turned on him. 

One of them swore and would have shoved 
him back, and others looked round at the sound 
of strife. Lucas put up an uncertain hand to 
guard the blow. It was the hand that held the 
flute, whose silver keys flashed in the light from 
the shop. 

“Ha!” grunted the slaughterer, arrested by 
that sight. He looked at Lucas doubtfully, his 
neat clothes, his general aspect of a superior. 
“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“‘ Make way,”’ repeated Lucas. 

It seemed to confirm the slaughterer in his 
suspicion that this was a personage to be de- 
ferred to. 

“Hi, there!”’ he bellowed helpfully. “Give 
room for his Excellency. Let his Excellency 
come through! Don’t you see what he’s got in 
his hand? Make way, will you!”’ 

He bent his huge, unclean shoulder to the 
business of clearing a path, and drove through 
like a snow-plow, Lucas followed along the lane 
that he made, and came to the pavement close 
by the shop. 

It was fortunate that events marched sharply 
from that point, and forced him to'act without 
thinking. He had some vague notion of finding 
the officer in charge of the police, and speaking 
to him. But, before he could move to do so, 
there was a fresh activity of the people within 


“Why, it’s a Jew that 
Did you hear the 
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the bright windows; he saw something that had 
the look of a struggle. Voices babbled and the 
crowd pressed closer; and suddenly, from the 
open doorway, two figures reeled forth, clutch- 
ing and thrusting. One was in uniform, the 
other was a woman. For a couple of seconds they 
wrenched and fought, staged before the crowd 
on the lighted door-step; and then the woman 
broke away and ran blindly toward the spot 
where Lucas stood. She had, he saw suddenly, 
a child in her arms, that cried unceasingly. 

The uniformed man who had tried to hold her 
came plunging after her; his face was creased in 
clownish and cruel smiles. Lucas saw the thing 
stupidly. His mind prompted him to nothing; 
he stood where he was, empty of resource. He 
was directly in the flying woman’s path, and 
she rushed at him as to a refuge. He was the 
sole thing in that narrow arena of dread which 
she did not recognize as a figure of oppression; 
and she floundered to her knees at his feet, and 
held forth the terrified child to him in an agony 
of appeal. Her tormented and fearful face was 
upturned to him; he knew her for the Jewess, 
the wife of the silversmith. 

“Father!” she breathed, in the pitiful idiom 
of that land of orphans. 

““Ye-es,’’ said Robert Lucas vaguely, and put 
a hand on her head. 

Never before, in all the orderly level of his 
life, had a human being chosen him for cham- 
pion and savior. He was aware of something 
within him that surged, some spate of force and 
potency in his blood. He stood upright, with 
a start, to confront the policeman who was on 
the woman’s heels. The man was grinning still, 
fatuously and consciously, like a buffoon who 
knows he will be applauded. Lucas fronted his 
smiling security with a still fury that wiped the 
mirth from his face and left him gaping. 

“Get back!” said Lucas. He spoke in a low 
tone, and the crowd jostled nearer to hear. 

The policeman stared at him, amazed and 
uncomprehending. 

“Sir,” he stammered, 
Jewess — she * 


He stopped. 


“Excellency — this 


Lucas was pointing at him with 
the flute across the bowed head of the woman, 
who crouched over her child at his feet. 

“You shall report the matter to the Gover- 
nor,”’ said Lucas, in the same tone of icy anger. 
“‘And I will report it to the Minister.” 


He touched the woman. “Get up,” he said. 
“Come with me.” 

He had to repeat it before she understood. 
She was numb with terror. She rose with diffi- 
culty to her feet, clasping the child, whose wail 
was now weak with exhaustion. The peering 
crowd made a ring of brute faces about them, 
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full of menace and mystery; but the new power 
in him moved them to right and left at his ges- 
ture, and they gave him passage, with the woman 
behind him, across the road. The stupefied 
policeman watched them go, and then ran off to 
place the matter in the hands of his superior. 

Lucas was at his door when the officer whom 
the policeman had fetched touched him on the 
elbow. He was a young man; if he had been 
older, Lucas’ difficulties might have been in- 
creased. He peered in the darkness, and was 
visible as a narrow, black-mustached face with 
heavy eyebrows and a brutal mouth. The one 
thing that deterred him from brisk action was 
the fact that Lucas was a foreigner, whose rights 
and liabilities were, therefore, uncertain. 

“This woman,” he said, “is arrested.” 

Lucas was unlocking the door. He turned 
with his hand on the key, and the woman 
touched hisarm. Perhaps that touch aided him 
to use big words. As a resident in Tambov, he 
knew the officer by sight, and had always been 
a little daunted by his manner of power. In 
Russia, one comes easily to fear the police. 
But now he was free of fear. 

“You be careful,” he said. 
being done.” 

With his left hand he pushed the door, and it 
swung open. He motioned the woman to enter, 
and nodded as he saw her cross the threshold. 

The officer vented a click of impatiance. 

“1 tell you —” he began, and moved forward 
a step. Lucas extended an arm, anc the hand 
that held the flute, across his chest. 

“Back!” he said. “You mustn’t enter this 
house — you know that! You can go to the 
Governor, if you like, and I will go over his head. 
But you shall not touch that woman.” 

“She is arrested,” said the officer obstinately, 
still studying his antagonist. “If you wish to 
aid her, you must go to the Bureau; but you 
can not take her away like this.” 

“Eh?” Lucas swung round him; the time 
was fertile in inspirations. ‘“‘Can’t I?” he de- 
manded threateningly. ‘But I have taken her, 
man. If you seize her now, you must arrest me 
too, and then — we shall see!” 

“| must do my duty,” persisted the other. 

“Do it, then,” said Lucas, standing square 
across the door. “Do it, and see if you can ex- 
plain afterward how you did it. / am nota 
poor woman who can be outraged in safety; my 
arrest will have to be explained to St. Peters- 
burg, and you will have to pay forit. I saw how 
she was being handled, and how your duty was 
being done. I tell you, you’re in danger. Be 
careful!” 

“So?” replied the officer slowly. He turned 
to the folk who were the absorbed audience of 


“T saw what was 
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this conference. ‘“‘ Move away there,’’ he com- 
manded harshly. “This is none of your busi- 
ness. Off with you!” 

They shifted back reluctantly, and he-waited 
till he could speak unheard by them. Then he 
turned to Lucas again, with a touch of the 
confidential in his manner. 

“‘What do you want her for?” he asked. 

“Want her for!” repeated Lucas, not imme- 
diately comprehending. Then, as the man’s 
meaning reached him, he trembled. “I don’t 
want her,” he cried. “I don’t want her! You 
want her, not |; and you sha’n’t have her. Do 
you understand? You sha’n’t have her!” 

“‘Sha’n’t I?” retorted the officer, but there 
was indecision in his voice. 

“No!” said Lucas. 

There was a pause. Neither of them was 
sure of himself. The officer found himself in 
face of a situation which he could not gauge; and 
it would never do for a provincial police official 
to attract notice in remote St. Petersburg. For 
all he knew, this flimsy littlke man, who had 
snatched his Jewess from him, might be able to 
set in motion those mills which grind erring 
servants of the state into disgrace and ruin. He 
certainly had a large and authoritative way with 
him. 


“Will you come to the Bureau, then, and 


speak with the Chief?” he suggested. “You 
see, your action causes a difficulty.” 

“No, | won’t,”’ said Lucas flatly. 

He also was in doubt; it stemed to him that 
he stood in a considerable peril, and he was 
aware that his mood of high temper was failing 
him. It needed an effort to maintain an as- 
sured and uncompromising front. Behind him, 
on the unlighted stairs, the woman breathed 
heavily. He summoned what he had of stub- 
bornness to uphold him. The affair so far had 
gone valiantly; he meant that it should con- 
tinue on the same plane. 

He saw the officer hesitate frowningly, and 
quaked. Ina moment the man might make up 
his mind and seize him. There was an urgent 
necessity for some action that should quell him. 
Like all weak men, he saw a resource in violence, 
and, as the officer opened his lips to speak again, 
he interrupted. 

“No more!” he shouted. 
what | had to say: that is enough. 
go!”’ 

He pointed frantically with his flute, and the 
officer, at the sudden lifting of his arm, made a 
surprised movement, which Lucas misunder- 


“You have heard 
Now 


stood. . 

With a cry that was half terror and half 
ecstasy, he smote, and the flute beat the 
officer’s cap down over his eyes. 


“Yet Bobn!” ejaculated the officer, falling 
back. 

Lucas did not wait for him to thrust the cap 
away and recover himself. He had done his 
utmost, and the next step must rest with Provi- 
dence. It was but two steps to the doorway. 
The officer was not quick enough to see his 
panic-stricken retirement. He recovered his 
sight only to see the slam of the door, which 
seemed to close in his face with acontemptuous 
and defiant emphasis. It was like a final fist 
shaken at him to drive home a warning. He 
shook his head despondently. 

On the other side of the door, Lucas, fighting 
with his loud breath, heard his slow footsteps on 
the cobbles as he departed. He waited, hardly 
daring to relax his mind to hope, till he heard the 
party of them drawing off. He was weak with 
unaccustomed emotions. 

What struck him as marvelous was that the 
woman, whose face he had last seen as a writhen 
mask of fear, should appear in the light of his 
room with her calm restored, with nothing but 
some disorder of her hair and dress to betoken 
her troubles. Even the child in her arms, worn 
out with weeping, perhaps, had fallen asleep. 
He stared at the pair of them vacantly. His 
lamp, his music, all the apparatus of his gentle 
and decorous existence, were as he had left them; 
their familiar and prosaic quality made his ad- 
venture appear by contrast monstrous. 

The Jewess was watching him. In her dark, 
serious way, she had a certain beauty which ex- 
plained the officer’s concern at her escape from 
his hands. Her grave eyes waited for him to 
look at her. 

“What is it?”’ he said at last. 

“If 1 might put the child down,” she sug- 
gested timidly. 

Lucas pointed to the double doors of his bed- 
room. “My bed is in there,” he answered. 

She lowered her head as though in obedience 
to a command he had given, and carried the 
child out. Lucas watched her go, and then 
crossed the room to a cupboard which contained, 
among other things, a bottle of brandy. 

While he was drinking she returned, pausing 
in the door to look back at the child. He no- 
ticed that she left the door partly open, to hear 
it if it should wake, and somehow this struck 
him as particularly moving. 

She came across the room to him, with her 
steadfast eyes on his face, and, without speak- 
ing, fell on her knees before him and put the 
edge of his coat to her lips. 

Lucas stood while she did it; he hardly dared 
to move and interrupt that reverent and sym- 
bolic act of gratitude. But once again, as when 
on the pavement she had held the child to him 
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in frantic appeal, the simple soul within him 
flamed into splendor, and he was in touch with 
great passions and mighty emotions. It is the 
mood of martyrs and heroes. He looked down 
to her dark eyes, bright with swimming tears, 
and helped her to her feet. : 

“You shall be safe here,” he told her. 
body shall touch you here.” 

She believed it utterly. He was a champion 
sent straight from God; she had seen him con- 
quering and irresistible. To fear now would be 
a blasphemy. 

“I am quite safe,” she agreed. “I am not 
afraid. To-morrow some of my people will 
come for me.” 

He nodded. “There is some food in the cup- 
board there,” he told ker. ‘“‘ Milk, too, if the 
child wants it. And nobody can come up the 
stairs without meeting me; and if they try, God 
help them!” 

She half smiled at the idea. “They would 
never dare,” she agreed confidently. 

He would have been glad of his overcoat, but 
that was in his bedroom, and he dreaded the del- 
icacy of going there while she was present. So, 


“No- 


, 


in the event, he bade her a brief good night, and 
found himself on the dark and chilly stairs with- 
out so much as a pillow or a blanket to make 


sleep possible. For lack of anything else in the 
shape of a weapon, he had brought his silver- 
keyed flute with him; if he were invaded in the 
small hours, it might serve him again; it seemed 
to have a virtue for quelling police officials. 

About three o’clock in the morning he awoke 
from an uneasy doze, chilied to the marrow, and 
was prompted to'try if the flute would still make 
music. It would not. It is too much to ask 
of any instrument that has been used as an in- 
strument of war. It had saved a Jewess and 
her child, magnified its owner into a man of 
action, and was thenceforth silent for ever. 

“| must have hit that officer pretty hard,” 
was the reflection of Robert Lucas. 

The episode closed shortly before noon next 
day, when two elderly men of affairs came to 
fetch his guests away. They entered the room 
while he was entertaining the baby with a 
whistled selection from his repertoire of flute 
music, and he broke off short as they regarded 
him from the doorway. The Jewess looked up 
alertly as they entered. 

They bowed to Lucas with a manner of servil- 
ity in which there was an ironic suggestion, 
while their eyes examined him shrewdly. They 
were bearded, aquiline persons, soft spoken, 
and withal formidable. He had a notion that 
they found him amusing, but suppressed their 
amusement. 

“Then it is you we have to thank,” said the 
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elder of them, when formal greetings had been 
exchanged, “for the safety of this girl and her 
child?” 

“| don’t want any thanks,” protested Lucas. 
He could not tell them how the thanks he had 
already received transcended any words they 
could speak. 

“It was a villainous thing,” he went on. 
“I’m glad I could help. Er—is the silver- 
smith all right?” 

“Money was paid,” answered the gray- 
haired Jew; “he is safe, therefore. But he 
spent the night in chains, while his wife was 
here with you.” 

He spoke with a pregnant gravity. The 
Jewess started up and addressed him in a tongue 
Lucas could not understand. He saw that she 
pointed to him, and to the bedroom, and to the 
stairs, and that she spoke with heat. The old 
Jew heard her intently. 

“Sor” he said in his deep voice. “Then we 
have more to thank you for than we thought. 
You gave up your rooms, it seems?” 

“It is nothing,” said Lucas. “You see, a 
lady — well, I could hardly 

“Yes, I see,” agreed the old Jew. “I have to 
do with a noble spirit. And you do not want 
any thanks? So? But we Jews, we have more 
things to give than thanks, and better things.” 

“1 don’t want anything,” Lucas answered 
him. “I’m glad everything’s all right.” 

“You are very good,” said the old man, “very 
good and generous. But some day, perhaps, 
you will have a need — and then you will find 
that our people deo not forget.” 

The Jewess had nothing to take with her but 
her child. She bowed her head and murmured 
something as she passed out, and the baby 
laughed at him. 

“Our people do not forget,’’ repeated the old 
Jew, as he bowed himself forth. 

“Well!” said Lucas, half aloud, when he was 
once more alone in his room, “that’s finished, 
anyhow.” 

It was the knell of his greater self, of the man 
he had contrived to be for a few hours. He sat 
in his chair, dimly realizing it, with vague and 
wordless regrets. Then upon the table he saw 
the flute, and rose to put it in the cupboard. 
It would never be useful again, but he did 
not want to throw it away. 


> 


The old dramas, which somenow came so 
close to reality with so little art,— or because of 
so little art,— had a way of straddling time like 
life itself. ‘Twenty years elapse between Acts 
II and III,” the play-bills said unblushingly, 
and the fact is that what most men sow at 
twenty they reap at forty — the twenty years 
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do elapse between the acts. The curtain that 
goes down on Robert Lucas in his room in Tam- 
bov rises on Robert H. Lucas in New York, with 
the passage of time marked on him as clearly as 
on a clock. .With gray in his beard and patches 
on his boots, and quarters in a boarding-house 
in Long Island City, he is still concerned with 
leather, but no longer prosperous. His work 
involves much calling on dealers and manufac- 
turers, and their manner of receiving him has 
done nothing to harden his manner of diffidence 
and incompetence. His linen strives to be in- 
conspicuous; his clothes do not inspire respect; 
the total effect of him is that of a man who has 
been at great pains to plant himself in a wrong 
environment. Tambov now is no more than a 
memory; it is less than an experience, for it has 
left the man unchanged. It is a thing he has 
seen, not a thing he has lived. 

The accident that gave his name and the 
address of his boarding-house a place in the 
papers has no part in this story; he was an unim- 
portant witness in the trial of a man whom he 
had seen in the street, cutting blood-spots out of 
his clothing. He had bought a paper which 
mentioned him, to read on the ferry as he re- 
turned home, and had been mildly thrilled to 
find that an artist had sketched him and immor- 
talized him in its columns. And next morning 
came the letter. 

“‘Guelder and Zorn” was the name engraved 
across the head of it, in a slender Italian script. 
It conveyed nothing to him. The body of the 
communication was typewritten, and stated 
that if Mr. Robert H. Lucas would present 
himself at the above address, the firm would 
be glad to serve him. Nothing more. 

“Mean to say you haven’t heard of Guelder 
and Zorn?” demanded the young man whose 
place at breakfast in the boarding-house was 
opposite to him, when he asked a question. 
“Say —d’you know what money is? Hard, 
round, flat stuff— money? You do know 
that, eh? Well, Guelder and Zorn is the same 
thing.” 

Somebody laughed; 
rather helplessly. 

“They say,” he explained, referring to the 
letter, ‘that they’ll be glad to serve me.” 

“Then you might lend me a couple of mil- 
lion,” suggested the young man opposite, with 
entire disbelief. “Them Jews would never 
miss it.” 

Lucas had the sense to drop the matter there. 
He put the letter in his pocket and went on with 
his breakfast, and listened with incredulous in- 
terest to tne talk that went on about the wealth, 
the greatness, the magnificence and power of the 
financial house which professed itself anxious to 


Lucas looked round 
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be of use tohim. He was sorry to have to leave 
the table before it came te an end. 

It is characteristic of him that the letter 
aroused no wild hopes, nor even an acute curi- 
osity. He came, in the course of the morning, 
to the offices of Messrs. Guelder and Zorn in 
much the same frame of mind he brought to his 
business efforts. They were near, but not in, 
Wall Street — a fact of some symbolic quality 
which he, of course, could not appreciate. He 
stood on the edge of the sidewalk for some mo- 
ments, looking up at their solid, responsible 
bleck of building, which anchored their for- 
tunes to earth, till some one jostled him into 
the gutter. Then he recollected himself, 
and prepared to enter the money-mill. 

A hall porter like a comic-supplement German 
heard his enquiry, scrutinized him with a with- 
ering glare, and jerked a thumb toward a door. 
He found himself in such an office as may have 
seen the first Rothschild make his first profits — 
a room austere as a chapel, rigidly confined to 
the needs of business. A screen, pierced by 
pigeonholes, cut it in half. Experience has 
proved that no sum of money is too large to 
pass through a pigeonhole. 

“Vell?” 

A whiskered, spectacled face, framed in the 
central pigeonhole, with eyes magnified by the 
spectacles, regarded him sharply. 

“Oh!” He recalled himself to his concerns 
with a jerk, and fumbled in his pockets. “I 
had a letter,” he explained. 

“Vere is der letter?” 

He found it after an exciting search, and 
passed it over. The whiskered face developed 
a hand to receive it. 

“| don’t know what it’s about,” 
Lucas. 


explained 
“Perhaps your people have made a 
mistake in the name, or something.” 

“Our beoble,”’ said the face in the pigeon- 
hole, with malignant emphasis, “do nod make 


” 


mistagues! 

There was an interval while the letter was 
read, and Lucas stood and fidgeted, with a sense 
that he was intrusive and petty and undesired. 

“Yes,” said the owner of the spectacles, at 
length. ‘You vait! I vill enguire!” 

He left his pigeonhole unshuttered, and to 
Lucas, while he waited, it seemed that several 
men came to it and glanced at him forbiddingly. 
None spoke; they just looked as though in 
righteous indignation at his presence, with 
seventy-five cents in his pocket, in that high 
temple of finance. Then the whiskered and 
spectacled face fitted itself again into the 
aperture. 

“So you are Mr. Robert H. Lucas, are your 
itenquired. ‘‘ Den vere vas you in de year 1886?” 
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“Where was I?” repeated Lucas vaguely. 
“Let me see!—1886—yes! | was in Russia 
then — in Tambov.” 

“Yes.” The other’s regard was keen. “An’ 
now tell me aboud de man dat lived ooposite 
to you in Tambov?” 

“Do you mean the silversmith?” said Lucas. 
The other nodded. “Oh, him! He was a Jew; 
they expelled him.” 

“And his vife?” 

“His wife? They expeiled her, too,” he 
answered. “I never heard of her again.” 

“Vot vas de last you heard of her?” 

“Oh, that!” 

Lucas was staring at him vacantly. It did not 
occur to him that by not answering promptly he 
might give ground for doubt and suspicion. 
The question had reilluminated in his mind — 
perhaps for the first time since the event that it 
touched — that night of twenty years before. 
He flavored again the heady and effervescent 
vintage of strong action, of crowded happenings 
and poignant emotions. 

“Vell?’”’ demanded the other. 

“There was a police officer,” began Lucas 
obediently: “his name was Semianoff —” 
And in bald, halting words he told the story. 
He told it absently, languidly, for no words 
within his reach could convey the thing as it 


dwelt in his memory, the warmth and color of it, 
its uplifting and transfiguring quality. 

The man behind the pigeonhole heard him 
intently. 

“Yes,” he said again, as Lucas finished. 


“You are de man. 
broof, Mr. Lugas!” 

He produced a slip of paper and a pen, which 
he laid on the ledge before his pigeonhole. 

“T am instrugted to say dat if you vill fill in 
and sign dis check, ve vill cash it.” 

“Eh?” Lucas was slow to understand. 

“Ve vill cash it,” repeated the other. “You 
fill it in — and sign it — and I vill cash it now.” 

“But” — Lucas took the pen from him in 
mere obedience to his gesture — “but — what 
for?” 

“‘ My instrugtions are to cash it — no more!” 

Lucas stared at the tight-lipped elderly face, 
like the face of a wise and distrustful gnome, 


Ve do not reguire further 
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and held the pen uncertainly above the check 
form. 

“How much am I to write?” he asked. 

“T haf no instrugtions about de amount,” 
was the reply. 

“But,” cried Lucas, “I might write fifty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“My instrugtions are to cash de check ven 
you haf written it.” 

“Oh!” said Lucas. 

He stared incredulously at the face for some 
moments, and then wrote a check for the sum he 
had named — fifty thousand dollars. He was 
about to add his signature, when something 
occurred to him. 

“Is it because I went across the road to that 
little woman in Tambov?” he asked suddenly. 

The whiskered face answered composedly: 
“No. It is because you went out of your rooms 
and slept on de stairs.” 

“Because—” he seemed puzzled. “But 
that is a thing — why, any gentleman would 
do it.” 

“Dose are my instrugtions,” said the man 
behind the pigeonhole. 

“IT see.” Lucas stood upright, the uncom- 
pleted check in his fingers. All surprise and 
excitement had vanished from his regard; he 
seemed taller and stronger than he had been a 
minute before. He had yet many calls to make, 
and, in the nature of things, many rebuffs to 
receive, before he went home to supper; and the 
money in his pocket totaled seventy-five cents. 
He needed new boots, new clothes, leisure, con- 
sideration, and a sight of his native land; in 
short, he needed fifty thousand dollars. 

“You will cash this because I didn’t insult a 
helpless woman?” he asked in level tones. 

The whiskered cashier replied: “Yes. Be- 
cause you went out of your rooms ven she 
vas in dem.” 

He laughed gently. ‘That is not the way to 
deal with a gentleman,” he said. “I will make 
your firm a present of fifty thousand dollars.” 

He showed the check he had written, with the 
figures clear and large. And then, with lei- 
surely motions, he tore it across and again across. 

“Much obliged,” said Robert H. Lucas, and 
made for the door. 
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“THEY HAUNTED THE PATHS OF GIRLS PRETTY, YOUNG, AND ADRIFT” 





MABEL AND THE 
FLABBY PHILANTHROPIST 


BY 


MARIAN BRUNTLETT POWELL 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


R. JENKINS, the end of his lean 
nose unduly red with excitement, 
shoved the second Mrs. Jenkins 
before him into the neat kitchen 
that was now hers. Mabel, who 

was his first wife’s young niece,— not his,—stood 
at the stove, slicing the supper potatoes and 
onions into a frying-pan. Her work and hersong, 


**T’ll be Christ's true soldier, 
I'll diet my post,” 


stopped short when she saw them, her eyes, 
pansy-bronze under her light hair, wide with 
anger and disapproval. 

“Now, Mabel, looky here!” the authorita- 
tive tone of Mr. Jenkins quaked comically, 
“this here lady’s the second Missiz Jenkins, and 


it won’t do you no good to holler. You can’t 
dodge the cold fact.” 

He was the one to dodge, however — not a 
cold fact, but a well-aimed cold potato. It was 
easier than dodging rice and old shoes, but it 
also lacked the pleasant exhilaration attendant 
thereupon. 

Nor did Mabel wait to hear the town titter. 
She packed her clothes, drew from the bank 
the forty dollars egg-money left her by her 
capable aunt, and boarded the train for Chicago. 

“T’ll land a job in some big store. Beginnin’ 
at the lowest round of the ladder of success,'I’ll 
rise swiftly by my honest merit, my commend- 
able industry, and my indoochible ability,” 
thought Mabel modestly; “and I’ll return to 
my native town, that gave me the ha-ha in my 
youth, to honk insultingly up and down Main 
Street in my automobile!” 

This is the only place in the entire story that 
Mabel’s automobile figures. 


One morning a week after her arrival in 
Chicago, she sat in an alcove back of the ele- 
vators on the ninth floor of a big department- 
store, waiting for a chance to put her foot on the 
lowest round of the ladder before mentioned. 
It had slipped off, so far. Through the window 
of a tiny office she could see the worried wretch 
who hired girls around the giggling age for 
less than they could live on, although often more 
than they were worth, and showed a profit on 
them. The arrogant man-god Business, whom 
he served, demanded many such little priestesses 
to poke his fires. 

“Our girls work for pin-money only,” he had 
informed investigators so often he had come 
to believe it himself. “‘They all have homes.” 

The fact that this store hired only girls with 
homes was communicated to Mabel by a girl 
who sat next to her on the bench. The girl 
had a gay, foolish hat and an uncertain, foolish 
mouth. Mabel had sought her advice. The 
girl gave it with perfervid willingness, first 
asking Mabel what address she “put up.” 

“Oh, kiddo, cut it out!” she exclaimed, as 
she puckered brow and mouth rebukingly. 
“You can never git that punk boardin’-house 
address across! I’ll put you wise to something 
better. Guess it'll be a sooburb. Residence 
districts is good, but sooburbs is all to the velvet, 
especially North Shore sooburbs. Why, kiddo, 
it’s the simple truth that some of them sooburbs 
won’t have flats in ’em — nothin’ but houses 
with lawns in front. The addresses come jest 
as cheap as your kind, and they has such a das- 
tongay scund. And, girlie, you’d do well to 
live with your auntie. Mothers and grand- 
mothers is better still, but it’s the simple truth, 
they’re also easier to get tangled up on. And 
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a girl with light hair like yours — it’s all your 
own, ain’t it? and naturally light?— oughtn’t 
‘a be caught dead at a dog fight without at least 
an auntie, unless they got humps on’em. That’s 
the simple truth, dearie.”’ 

She meant unless the girl had humps, not the 
auntie. Humps on auntie would not matter 
one way or the other. 

‘And listen here, kiddo,” the girl whispered, 
when it was Mabel’s turn to go into the office. 
“If you’re asked, it’s the simple truth that you'd 
do well te have auntie married to a able-bodied 
uncle with a job.” 

Thus informed, Mabel sat before her inquisi- 
tor. She was so pretty he wished she had not 
to work nine hours a day for her pin-money. 

“Your address?” he inquired. 

“It’s 4954 Elmwood Avenue, Ravenswood,” 
she lied glibly. Apparently it sounded “das- 
tongay”’ to him. 

“You live with relatives?’”’ he inquired hope- 
fully. 

“With my auntie.” 

The childish expression lent an engaging 
sense of conviction to her reply. After a few 
questions which brought out the able-bodied 
uncle well employed, Mabel was hired to sell 
neckwear in the basement at six dollars a week. 

Now, no one who has not tried it knows 
what a bully time a girl can have in Chicago 
on six dollars a week, if she has a good imagi- 
nation and doesn’t try to fry onions over the gas- 
jet. Mabel, being clever with her needle and 
able to turn her wash-bowl into a laundry-tub, 
was able to set the dollar a new limit of elastic- 
ity. Especially was this true after she read an 
article in a magazine she picked up on an “L” 
train. Mabel read everything she could find, 
and believed everything she read, until she 
forgot it — which, fortunately, was not long. 
The article stated and defended most vigorously 
the thesis that most of the health troubles of 
the Americans are due to overeating. Mabel 
was gladly convinced; and, feeling superior to 
the rest of her gluttonous world, she for a week 
treated herself to three cents’ worth of tapioca 
pudding at noon and called it luncheon. 

‘Savin’ for shoes?” finally inquired Bertha, 
a girl from the ribbon counter, offering her 
some of her own pork and beans. 

Mabel winced. The unreserve of girls like 
Bertha, who carelessly gave voice to the decent 
evasions of poverty, hurt her. 

* “No, indeed,” she retorted; “I’m dietin’, 
kiddo. I don’t want none of your pork and 
beans —- thanks just the same. Don’t you know 
that the American nation’s overe’t itself some- 
thing fierce? I got that from a nawful brainy 
man. He didn’t eat anything but a handful 


of raisins for twelve days once, and afterwards 
he was so brainy he wrote two books off without 
hardly stopping to think.”’ 

“My Gawd, he must ’a’ been brainy!” in- 
terrupted a brown-eyed skeptic. “But listen 
here, kiddo; take it from me, itt don’t always 
work that way. I lived three days on a frank- 
furter sandwich oncet, and I never wrote so 
much as a dime novel after it, nor no one noticed 
I was brainy enough to want to hire me to sell 
safety-pins.” 

Mabel’s square little chin was elevated to the 
angle that usually means money, but sometimes 
knowledge. 

“If you’d eat less and chaw it harder, you’d 
be better complected,’”’ was her final lofty pro- 
nouncement. 

Little money for food meant enough for neat 
shoes and hats. Mabel was sufficiently well 
dressed to fit into the theory of Mrs. W. V. 
Fitzgerald. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was a personage. All that 
stood between her and five million dollars was 
a well-tamed husband. She heard at one of her 
clubs an address by a social worker upon the 
temptations and failures of shop-girls. She 
said it touched her big, warm heart. 

“Oh, how I envy you the opportunity to 
work with these poor girls!”’ she breathed to 
the worker. “‘How I would love to help!” 

The worker intimated that there was much 
to be done and offered to put her in the way of 
some of it. 

“T wish I could,” Mrs, Fitzgerald sorrowed, 
overwhelmed by her own sympathy. “I am so 
fond of young people. I always have them 
about me. But I couldn’t come into actual 
contact with these dear girls. I am too fine- 
grained and sympathetic. It takes women like 
you to do that. God fits us all for our particu- 
lar sphere; don’t you think so?” 

The. worker, viewing Mrs. Fitzgerald’s 
rotundity, wondered if she wasn’t finding her 
sphere a tight fit. But she was accustomed to 
grope for what she could use in people instead 
of growing sarcastic over what she could not, 
so she suggested that money was often handy in 
helping girls out of temporary straits or back 
to decency. Mrs. Fitzgerald glowed, and ex- 
tracted two one-dollar bills from her bag. 

“Thank you so much,” murmured the worker, 
“Every little helps. We are going to collect 
a fund for needy girls, and publish a list of 
those who contribute and the amount.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Fitzgerald’s soft, formless sym- 
pathy became impinged with something real and 
definite. “Well, now, that’s different.” If the 
light were to be placed upon a hilltop instead of 
under a bushel, she would turn on more juice. 
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She drew out her check-book and wrote the 
worker a check for two hundred dollars! 

“And remember,” she said at parting, “if 
Mrs. Van Evera or Mrs. Doney gives more, 
let me know before the list is published. Do 
you understand? Before the list is published! 
They are no more interested in these poor, dear 
girls than I am.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald, therefore, became, in the 
estimation of a number of women who never 
had known shop-girls, a patroness of their cause 
and an authority upon them, and she evolved 
from her ignorance a theory, which was that 
all poorly paid shop-girls who had not homes and 





“IT WAS EASIER THAN DODGING RICE AND 
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before the girls —could hardly be starved, 
dragged, drugged, driven, or enticed into it. 
And the procurers were diligent. They haunted 
the path of girls pretty, young, and adrift. 
Mabel almost daily repulsed these creatures and 
thought nothing of it. She was in no danger, 
except from actual physical violence. She 
knew too well how that life ended. When she 
was in high school she had seen girls not yet 
in long skirts slink shamefacedly from their 
desks, and she fiercely despised them and their 
miserable secret. Main Street was a gay 
thoroughfare, she had early observed, but it 
had the river on one side and hell on the other. 


Jae SOTeDuRY lace 


OLD SHOES, BUT IT LACKED THE PLEASANT 


EXHILARATION ATTENDANT THEREUPON” 


did not wear leaky shoes added to their incomes 
by what she and her associates called “‘ question- 
able methods.” 

Now, Mabel’s shoes were very neat. But 
they were not bought with what she and her 
associates called “‘easy money.” An obdurate 
instinct made “‘easy money” impossible for 
most of the girls. It caused the procurers for 
a certain trade to swear at the hardness of their 
jobs; for while men — good men, respected 
husbands, fathers, church-members even — 
were willing to pay well to keep this trade 
flourishing, and while the tremendous power 
of the stern man-god Business was thrown on its 
side, the girls — the procurers put an adjective 


State Street, Chicago, did not impress her as 
very different. It had the lake on one side—the 
other boundary was precisely the same. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald, hearing nothing of girls 
like Mabel, became more and more interested 
in shop-girls. She avidly enjoyed accounts of 
their sorrows and weaknesses. Finally her big, 
warm heart could contain itself no longer. She 
instructed her secretary to prepare a “ Warning 
to Working-Girls.” It warned them to be- 
ware especially of opulent-looking females who 
made advances and of well-dressed men who 
spoke to them on the street. 

Mabel avidly enjoyed the “Warning.” 
heeded the admonition to beware. In 


She 


fact, 
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‘WITH THAT PRETTY FACE I DON’T WONDER,’ MABEL 


“*MY DEAR YOUNG GIRL,’ SHE SAID, 
: IN YOUR PARTY THIS TIME. 
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SHOVED THE CHANGE INTO HER HAND, ‘HIKE, YOU MEAN OLD SHE-TIGER! YOU’RE MISTAKEN 
'"M NOT YOUR SORT1I°” 





MABEL AND THE 
she was so,vigorously on guard that she ran 
out her tongue at a nice little married man on 
the “LL” platform when he told her her bag 
was open. She made girls who for years had 
blithely gone home at all hours afraid to be out 
after dark. Certain things that she had taken 
merely as part of life’s every-dayness became sud- 
denly of first importance. Mabel forgot every- 
thing else in her absorption in the “Warning.” 

Likewise Mrs. Fitzgerald. She pondered the 
“Warning” until she came to a noble resolve. 
She resolved to find a homeless shop-girl with 
neat shoes on her feet and reform her. It would 
be a unique experience to tell about. She chose 
the basement of the store where Mabel worked 
as the place to stalk her quarry. Even she 
did not believe the home fiction of the manage- 
ment. Self-sacrificingly early one morning, 
she had her maid lace her into the straight 
front that took good care of a full figure, array 
her in an unostentatious three-hundred-dollar 
suit, and look to the fastenings of the big dia- 
mond solitaires that emphasized the fine sim- 
plicity of her large, fat ears. 

Mabel happened to be in an aisle when Mrs. 
Fitzgerald set foot in the basement. Her pansy- 


bronze eyes shone when she saw her. She 


patted the “Warning” in her shirt-waist. 


“Here she is!” she thought, so glad she 
smiled. 

For Mabel was sure that the benevolent lady 
an “‘opulent-looking female;’”’ and Mabel 
intended to have a fine time heeding the 
“Warning.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald observed 
Mabel’s shoes as they tripped behind the 
counter, and she observed the mischievous 
gleam in Mabel’s eyes. She patted the “ Warn- 
ing”’ in her bag. 

“Here 
smiled. 

You know what the benevolent lady thought 
Mabel was. 

They met over a rack of collars, each one a 
piece of glittering glory at only twenty-nine 
cents. The girls at the counter, flagged by 
Mabel, stopped work to watch. That is, all 
except one girl. She was not interested in 
jewel-eared “‘Madames.”’ She had met one, 
one night, when the Doctor had said her sister 
must take her lungs to Colorado or die. The 
lungs got well, but something sacred died for 
them. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald bought one of the collars, 
smiling within herself at her craft. While she 
waited for her package and her change, she 
adroitly questioned Mabel. Mabel answered, 
adroitly leading her on. Each was tense with 
satisfaction and joy at the sin marks of the 


was 


the neatness of 


she is!” she thought, so glad she 


FLABBY 


PHILANTHROPIST 


other. Finally Mrs. Fitzgerald leaned on the 
counter and spoke to Mabel, her voice full- 
toned with philanthropy. 

‘““My dear young girl,” she said, “with that 
pretty face | don’t wonder that you have been 
tempted. But take heart! I shall help you. 
Everything shall be done very quietly.” 

Unconsciously, Mrs. Fitzgerald had spoken 
according to the ““Warning.” The “opulent- 
looking females” always lured, according to 
that document, with the promise of strict 
secrecy. Mabel shoved Mrs. Fitzgerald’s 
package and change into her hand. 

“Hike, you mean old she-tiger! You're 
mistaken in your party this time. I’d let you 
know I’m a decent girl, and not your sort!” 

The full face of Mrs. Fitzgerald, warm and 
red with sympathy, underwent an odd congeal- 
ment that left it warm and red only in spots. 
Even the spots faded at the remarks that fol- 
lowed. 

Said one girl: “It'll take more’n powder to 
hide the evil on that old phiz!” 

Said another, ir a tone as virtuous as any 
Mrs. Fitzgerald ever had heard at a club meet- 
ing: “Don’t it make you sick, girls, to see the 
di’monds in her big, fat ears, and think what 
they repersents!” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was beginning to reel. She 
grasped the rack of neckwear for support. But 
the worst was to come. A bright-eyed little 
girl in the wrappers’ box, with curls on the ends 
of her long braids, leaned over the edge of it, 
like a canary tilting from its swing, to inquire: 
“My Gawd, kiddos, ain’t it fierce the way us 
ladies gits it dished to us by these red-light 
dames?” 

Red-light dame! Down came the rack of 
neckwear, pouring its glittering glory over Mrs. 
Fitzgerald and the floor. Then, amid the 
clatter, something was waved in her face —a 
paper. It was the “Warning”— her ‘“Warn- 
ing”! The girl with experience interposed: 

“Girls, be careful! Might be you was mis- 
taken. This lady could be a philanthropper.” 

“The word ain’t philanthropper, Esther — 
it’s philanthropes?,” returned Mabel smartly, 
“and this old woman’s nothing of the sort!” 

Old woman! That was worse than red-light 
dame! When she for years had deluded her- 
self — with a muffled little imp far back in her 
consciousness forever hinting that she was de- 
luding herself — that she had cheated her face 
out of the years that were its due. This was no 
place for her. Why, she had come to patronize 
these girls! Mrs. Fitzgerald fled. 

“God fits us all for our particular sphere,” 
she thought, “and mine is the subscription 
list.” 
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Then a curious thing happened. It was a 
morning of surprises. A little choked, unused 
bit of sincerity and humility, somewhere within 
all that which was Mrs. Fitzgerald, disentangled 
itself painfully from the rest of her and held 
itself up as a mirror for her to look into. She 
started at what she saw. So absorbed was she 
in its ugliness that she forgot to leave the ele- 
vator until it stopped at the fourth floor. There 
faintly perfumed piles of embroidery and delicate 
white things were before her. Mrs. Fitzgerald 
seemed suddenly to become two people, neither 
one bearing the slightest resemblance to the 
individual who was herself. She was the Girl- 
she-used-to-be and the Woman-she-might-have- 
been. It was Mrs. Fitzgerald’s big moment. 
She never would be quite the same flabby 
philanthropist again. The young-girl-self of 
her felt just how those little maids in the base- 
ment longed for this dainty whiteness to deck 
their young prettiness. The girl-self knew that 
they had with them always the consciousness 
of their own youthful looks, and that, because 
of the possible him who tugged forever in the 
back part of their minds, they would make the 
most of those looks. And the man-god Busi- 
ness, whose fires they poked, set a scornful 
heel in their faces, and, denying them the things 
they craved, demanded that they give them out 
to others. The might-have-been-self of Mrs. 
Fitzgerald wondered at the shop-girls — not at 
those who go astray, but at the doughty little 
virgins who, with the lure all about them, are 
secure — secure on six dollars a week! 

A vision is usually disturbing. Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald’s brought her bursting clear through her 
sphere. It took a week. At the end of that 
time she conceived the original idea of giving 
a shop-girls’ tea. She would come into actual 
contact with the dear girls in her own home. 
This was a significant advance for Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, even if it would not mean much to the 
girls. Again she sought the basement where 
she had met Mabel, this time with papers in 
her bag to prove to the girls that she was a 
personage. 

But no Mabel was there; 
girls. 
duce herself. 
of news agitated them. 
when they began: 

“Why, ain’t you heard about Mabel, lady? 
Ain’t you heard about Mabel? It’s been in all 
the noospapers!”’ 

The girl in the wrapper’s box tilted down to 
inquire in a painful ecstasy: “‘ Honest to Gawd, 
lady, ain’t you seen Mabel’s pickshure in the 
papers? It didn’t begin to do her jestice, lady.” 

“No, no. What has happened to the dear 


only the other 
Impatiently they permitted her to intro- 
Some new and wonderful piece 
She had not ended 
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girl—what?” Mrs. Fitzgerald’s pure mind 
conjured up all sorts of horrible ends for Mabel. 

“A quattor of a million!” “‘Half a million!” 
“An uncle—he died!” “No, no, lady; a 
quattor of a million!” the glad chorus shrieked. 

Then Mrs. Fitzgerald felt her importance sud- 
denly eliminated. She could not get another 
question answered. All that stood between her 
and five or six million well-invested dollars 
might be a thoroughly tamed husband, but it 
counted her nothing in this group. Mabel was 
coming down the aisle! 

Beautifully groomed and girlishly dressed,— 
she had lost neither her good sense nor her good 
taste,— straight to her old counter she tripped, 
stopping the girls’ glad greeting with an im- 
perious wave of her hand. 

“Girls, listen! I read an article by a nawful 
brainy man, and what’s more, kiddos, | met 
the man! I did, and talked with him. Hesays 
I’m full of ideas. Now, listen here, girls. I’ve 
found out some things since I been rich. Busi- 
ness is a regular pinch-fist with us women, and 
it ain’t — isn’t, you mustn’t say ain’t any more, 
kiddos — it isn’t possible for a girl to live right 
in Chicago on six dollars a week. You know how 
we lie about our addresses to land a job. That’s 
wrong, girls. It outrages our best instincts — I 
found that out since I been rich, too. Now 
we're going to build a store-girls’ hotel, and no 
guy that sits in the office will look cross-eyed 
at the address, either. And we're going to 
pay — pay, do you hear?— girls like Esther, 
who never get ugly and hateful — we’re going 
to pay ’em to look after five or six of the little 
greenhorns and keep ’em in the straight and 
narrow. And oh, kiddos, there’s to be sewing- 
machines and laundry-tubs about the place that 
any of you can use, and parlors to entertain your 
steadies in!” Her quick tongue had to stop for 
want of breath. It was Mrs. Fitzgerald’s chance. 

“Let me help!” she said eagerly. 

Mabel looked at her. “‘Why, it’s my old 
girl!” she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was identified properly. She 
waited in suspense to hear Mabel’s verdict. It 
caused her heart to sink. 

“You can’t mix in with the girls, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, that is certain; but you can be useful on 
the subscription list.” 

Poor Mrs. Fitzgerald! Shoved back into 
the sphere from which she had just burst! 
She looked at Esther and she spoke humbly. 

“Maybe I’m only fit for the subscription 
list now,” she said, “‘and maybe I’m getting on 
in years. But”—her hand sought Esther’s 
as if for encouragement —”’ | broke into society 
by sheer force and awkwardness, and | think 
I can do it here.” 
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HOW I MADE 
PRODUCE 


BY EDWARD LOCKE 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE CLIMAX,’’ ‘‘THE CASE OF 
BECKY,’’ AND OTHER PLAYS 


For two years Mr. Locke schemed to make 
Becky.” His method was extremely simple, and 
what that method was, is an appreciation of Mr. 


NE Sunday evening late in March, 1910, | groped 

my way through the tortuous corridors of a 

dark theater to the star dressing room. Under 

my arm was the manuscript of my last 

play, “The Case of Becky.” The hour 

Ey of crisis to an author is the hour 

. when he reads his play for the 

1 first time to a producing mana- 

iH ger. That hour had come to 

me when I entered the comfort- 

able little star-chamber of the 

Belasco Theater to read my) 

play to Mr. David Belasco. 

For two years | had carefully 

followed the trail that led to 
this room. 

Writing plays is sometimes re- 
garded as an affliction, and often 
is one; but there is a remed' 
for the lingering fever of its 
illusions. Here is a_prescrip- 
tion : 

“When writing a play, have 
in mind a fixed idea of the 
man whom you would like to 
produce it.” 

In my opinion, it is more im- 
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BELASCO ™ 
MY PLAY 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
WILLIAM OBERHARDT 


Mr. Belasco produce bis play, “The Case of 
succeeded — and this article, besides telling 
Belasco and his great abilities as a producer. 


portant to write your play with a view to the 
ideas of a producing manager than to write 
a play for an actor or an actress. If the play 
itself has good parts, you can usually get 
ictors to fit them; but it is imperative that 
you meet the requirements of your producer. 

His preferences are not at all difficult to dis- 
over. He has a fixed idea, too, of the dramatic 
article he can best exploit. His theatrical in- 
telligence, like a magnetic needle, attracts a 
certain kind of entertainment. 


Every ‘Manager Gambles on His Own 
Type of Play 


One manager believes in comedy of a 
ircical nature; another is vulnerable only 
to the play that dwells upon the eter- 
nal triangle of social problems; another 
takes his all on melodrama; and an- 
‘ther grips only the play that is out of 
the ordinary in theme —a_ play that 
lifts the thin veil that hides the 
imaginary from the real, the natural 
irom the supernatural. This is a 
matter of common knowledge among 
theatrical people. 





AN ACTUAL BELASCO 


REHEARSAL, DRAWN FROM LIFE, 


AT THE FIRST REHEARSAL OF A BELASCO 


ACTORS, AUTHOR, AND MANAGER GATHER AROUND A LONG TABLE IN THE REHEARSAL HALL AND 


READS HIS PLAY ALOUD. 


AROUND THE 


My experience is a case in point. I wrote 
my last play with a view to securing a Belasco 
production. 

From the first inception of the theme, it 
was stamped with the Belasco idea of plays. 
It was made to feed his dramatic intelligence. 
I made it a play that I hoped he would like, 
and entirely ignored any thought of an 
actress who would be equal to the dual réle 
of Becky. 

That is how it happened that | found myself 
face to face with the producer I wanted. 

Mr. Belasco’s greeting was temperamentally 
cordial. 

“If you will be more comfortable, Mr. Locke, 
take off your coat,” he said. 

He sat first where he could see my face, 
but where | could not see his. Later | 
manipulated my chair so that I could watch 
his face. The theme of the play was 
mental suggestion. That fact may account 
for my wish to sit where | could see his 
face, to be sure that I read my play in- 
telligently. 
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AFTER LUNCHEON, WHICH IS SERVED IN THE THEATER, THE PLAYERS 
TABLE, 


AND EACH ONE READS HIS PART ALOUD 


Reading the First Act of My Play 


Consider what this reading meant to me: 
the success or failure of two years’ work. 
I had some knowledge of the methods of a 
producing manager at an author’s first read- 
ing of his play. As a usual thing the 
manager declines to let an author see that 
his play has made any impression upon him 
at all. For obvious business reasons he ap- 
pears to be the manager of a deaf-and-dumb 
asylum. 1 remember once reading a play 
to a New York producer under conditions 
that were irritating beyond words. The 
gentleman flourished a rather solid-looking 
paper-knife in his hand, which he was con- 
tinually sharpening on the edge of the table 
or stabbing at imaginary persons in the air 
— probably dramatic authors. I had to ask 
him to sheathe his weapon, which he did 
reluctantly. : 

Therefore, when my producer betrayed hu- 
man intelligence by chuckling expressively at a 
comedy bit, | was greatly encouraged. 





PRODUCTION, THE 
THE AUTHOR 
REASSEMBLE 


At 


having 

reached the climax of 

the first act, having 

read the last word, 

“Curtain,” | closed the book, 

and, reaching for my cigar, 

took a few comforting puffs at it 


last, 


in silence. After a short pause, dur- 
which I felt like a criminal 
about to be condemned, my producer said 
quietly: “Good; very interesting. A good 
first act.” 

In themselves the words were perfunctory, 
but words of any sort are miraculous on such 
n occasion. More often a grunt is the only 
ound that entitles the author of a play to hope 
iat his reading has even been heard. 

For a few minutes the subject of plays was 
Jropped entirely, and we chatted about nothing 
t all — the weather, perhaps, or free transfers, 
or the war in China. 

‘Are you ready for the second act?” | asked, 
in an irrelevant burst of anxiety. 

“Fire away,” he said simply, and | did. 


ing 
ing 


Ve 
wy 


My Idea Begins to Interest Belasco 


I knew that the second act would interest 
him, because it had been designed to fit his 
dramatic idea like a glove. There may be 
two, or perhaps three, other producing man- 
agers who could have grasped the psychology 
of this act, but it will always be a question 
in my mind whether any other but Belasco 
would have conceived its stage subtlety. In 
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the second act I had attempted to show the 
actuality of a psychic murder. Though new to 
the theater, perhaps, the thing was not new to 
scientific knowledge. But no matter how sure 
one may be of a manuscript, the test of a play is 
its stage adaptability. Confident enough of 
my scientific facts, | realized the importance of 
Belasco’s stage intuition of them, and I watched 
his face as | went on. I was surprised to ob- 
serve that, unlike any other manager | had ever 
read a play to, he was not resisting me, but was 
helping me. He was helping Dr. Emerson, one 
of the characters in the play, in his hypnotic 
struggle to destroy the evil personality of 
Becky, and was suffering all the mental strain 
of her little lost soul in its struggle for life 
against him. To me the remarkable part of 
the reading of this act was that my producing 
manager was not merely in sympathy with the 
play, but, as I could see from his face, was feel- 
ing its dramatic realism. This was a tribute | 
had not expected. When | finished the second 
act, there was a strange silence in the little 
room. 


“‘ The Play He Had Been Seeking 
for Years’’ 


The minutes seemed interminably long as | 
waited. My producing manager was trying 
on the play, fitting it to his intellectual and 
dramatic form. 

‘“‘Remarkable,” he said, and then paused. 

| waited for the rest. ‘ 

“But tell me: is this founded on scientific fact, 
or is it imaginary on your part? Can this 
operation actually be performed?” 

As the play had been suggested by actual 
scientific experiment, | gave him my authori- 
ties. I told him about Dr. Morton Prince 
of Boston, and how the physician had suc- 
cessfully disassociated one of two personalities, 
in a single identity, in the “Miss Beauchamps”’ 
case. 

But his strongest impression was of the dra- 
matic values of the play, for he said at once: 

“Well, there’s one thing, Locke: whether it 
is scientific or not, it is certainly gripping 
drama. Let’s- have the last act; that is, if 
you've rested long enough.” 

After such encouragement | could have read 
the third act if | had been suffering from ton- 
sillitis and toothache. Like an actor who has 
heard a round of applause, I went at the last 
act with a new verve and freshness. -Reading 
an emotional play is no easy task, and the best 
a poor author can usually do is to hold out for 
two acts. At the conclusion of the third act, 
some discussion of it followed. Finally Mr. 


MADE BELASCO PRODUCE MY PLAY 


Belasco said that for years he had been looking 
for a play dealing with the theme of dual per- 
sonality. Several had been submitted to him, 
he said, but this was the first available stage 
version of the idea. 

Casually we talked about the cast, and Mr. 
Belasco expressed his opinion that it was a good 
play for Miss Frances Starr. I did not agree 
with him, because the play had not been written 
as a starring vehicle. Mr. Belasco agreed with 
me that it need not be presented as a star play 
in the accepted sense, but he regarded the dual 
Dorothy-Becky réle as quite good enough for 
a star. 

“How early can I see you to-morrow morning 
to talk business?” he asked me. 


Miss Frances Starr is Chosen for the 
Title ‘Role 


So a contract was made the next morning, 
which was about the end of March or the be- 
ginning of April, 1910, for a production of the 
play not later than the following December, 
which would be the theatrical season of 1910- 
IQII. 

When the date set for the production was 


perilously near, and no preparation had been 


made, Mr. Belasco sent for me. He told me 
that for months he had been trying to find an 
actress who could play the part to his satisfac- 
tion and mine, and that he had failed to do so. 
If I insisted upon a production under the con- 
tract, he said he would take the best of the avail- 
able actresses he had in mind, and produce it 
with her, but that if | could wait until the fol- 
lowing season, when Miss Starr would be at 
liberty, he would cast her for the leading femi- 
nine rdle. He was sure that the play would be 
better for it, and told me how anxious Miss 
Starr was to play the part. 

I agreed — the play to be produced not later 
than December, 1911. | had accomplished the 
most difficult part of an author’s labor: | had 
commercialized my product by adapting it to 
the requirements of a producer. How difficult 
this is, only those who have tried it, and failed, 
can realize. 

My relations with my producer, from this 
time on, were particularly instructive. Before 
sailing for Europe in the spring, | had many in- 
terviews with Mr. Belasco about the play, and 
together we “looked over” a number of actors 
suitable for the characters. The conversations 
that we had while we were prospecting for our 
stage types helped to crystallize the nature of 
the drama we were to produce. Each actor was 
discussed from the standpoint of his physical fit- 
ness to look a certain part, his mental capacity 





to conceive it, and even as to the 
individuality in the tones of his 
voice. Mr. Belasco’s skill in 
visualizing a scene, in seeing 
and hearing the characters of 

a play he is about to pro- 
duce, his sheer imaginative 
force, are very remarkable. 

He knew exactly what each 
character looked like, how 
he should speak, what he 
should wear. When I sailed 
abroad in the spring of 
1911, the cast had practi- 

cally been decided upon. 


‘Belasco a Great The- 
atrical Surgeon 


In August I received a 
cable from Mr. Belasco 
saying that rehearsals 
would begin about Sep- 
tember 17th, and ask- 
ing me to come to 
New York two weeks 
before that time. 

It was during 
these two weeks © 
that I began to 
understand why 
Belasco productions 
are successful. I was admitted 
to the methods of his lab- 
oratory, the dissecting-room 
where plays are operated 
upon for their intrinsic ills. 
He takes a manuscript, puts 
it bit by bit on the operat- 
ing-table, and examines its 
theatrical humanity. If | 
were asked offhand to say 
what justifies the success 
of the Belasco productions, 
| should say, Mr. Belasco’s 
skill in theatrical surgery. 
He dissects a manuscript 
word for word, speech for 
speech, until its anatomy 
is in perfect theatrical pro- 
portion. 

There are surgeons who 
operate, but do not heal. 
Belasco is a dramatic 
healer. 


The Line that It Took a Day to Write 
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morning, we went through the play with mi- 
croscopic care. Often we spent hours on a 
few lines, on a single speech. 

For instance, at a critical stage of the 
development of the story I had written 
these lines: 


Dr. Emerson. How did she die? 
Batsamo. Her kid, and a careless doctor. 


“Mr. Locke,” said Mr. Belasco, 
“no doubt those are just the 
words a man of Balsamo’s 
crude, rough nature would 
have used, but — well, it is 
not a nice thing for women 
to hear. It would be a 
shock, possibly, to some 
of them. Now, let’s see 
if we can’t tell them 
this fact in the story 
in some other way.” 
For the whole day 
we worked on those 
lines, writing, rewrit- 
ing, turning the 
thought over in all 
phases of expression. 
Eventually we 
agreed upon this 
transcription of 

those lines: 


Dr. Emerson. How 
did she die ? 
BALsAMo. Just faded away, 
after the baby was born. 


What Mr. Belasco accom- 
plished in this change of 
words revealed his penetrat- 
ing understanding of human 

psychology, and it estab- 
lished in my mind his 
sense of responsibility 

to his audiences. 


>> 
~ Belasco’s Meth- 


a” 


od of Making 
Over a Play 


The_ whole 

play was sub- 

jected to the 

same process; 

hours were spent over a word, 
days over a speech. To me this 
was particularly surprising, be- 
cause I write rapidly. | first 


From ten in the morning iss praNCES STARR AS “BECKY” IN — SUbmit the framework of my 


frequently till three the next 


THE TITLE ROLE OF MR. LOCKE'S PLAY 


play to a close analytical 














SCENE IN MR. LOCKE’S PLAY, 
CHARLATAN “BALSAMO” 
THE GIRL WITH THE 


study; afterward the lines come quickly. 
Belasco’s wonderful concentration amazed me. 
The beauty of his work was that, in the most 
minute analysis of the manuscript, he never 
allowed a drop of the life-blood in the original 
identity of the play to spill over. He never 
allowed a thought in the original manuscript to 
escape. 

Sometimes he tired me out. 

“Governor, this scene | figured we should 
have to cut out at rehearsal. [| think it would 
be just as well if it were left out of the play 
altogether,” | would say. 

There would be a characteristic pull of the 
Belasco forelock, a little considerafion of the 
scene from several points, and I would get 
something like this: 

“Um! I rather like it. 
but we won’t forget it.” 

Then, the first thing | 
would say: ; 

“How would it be to use that scene here?” 

It might be in the next act; nicely pruned, 
with some slight alteration in the wording, there 


We'll put that aside, 


knew, later on he 
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“THE CASE OF BECKY,” WHERE “DR. EMERSON” 
AND PUTS AN END TO 





HYPNOTIZES THE 
HIS POWER OVER “DOROTHY,” 
DUAL PERSONALITY 


it would be, seemingly right where it belonged, 
and just where | should have written it. 

These manuscript rehearsals lasted for two 
weeks, during which time I met my family at 


breakfast only. Luncheon and dinner were 
served in the theater, so that we could remain 
in the atmosphere of the play. It was exhaust- 
ing, absorbing — difficult work. 

One day I asked Mr. Belasco this question: 

“Do you always put as much work as this 
on a manuscript before rehearsal?” 

“Oh, yes; more than this,” he said. “I find 
less work to do on this manuscript than any | 
have had. I believe in stage-managing a manu- 
script as much as possible before rehearsals.” 


Belasco’s Bulldog Tenacity 


Once we came to a scene that he would not 
let go of. We locked horns over it. For a long 
time we worked over it without any result. | 
thought once he had given it up, that he would 
leave it as it was. It involved an explanation 
of why Balsamo, the evil spirit of the play, dared 
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to go to Dr. Emerson’s house. The speech I 
had written to explain this would -have taken 
the actor about a minute to recite. 

| found that, once Mr. Belasco gets his mind 
on a thing, he is very much like a bulldog with 
a good hold. He never lets go of it. We were 
always back at this scene again. Finally, after 
hours of analysis and argument over it, one day 
we parted after an early-morning lunch at a 
near-by restaurant. This late-lunch habit is 
a regular thing with Belasco. We often ad- 
journed at two or three in the morning. His 
order was invariably a piece of pie and a cup 
of coffee—sometimes two pieces of pie. He 
relishes it like a hungry boy, with the digestion 
of a sixteen-year-old. 

After a short sleep I came back to the theater 
with a solution of the speech. He in the mean- 
time had thought out two solutions. After com- 
parisons and arguments, he finally used mine. 

The lines decided upon were these: 


I took a chance in coming here, but I never let a 
chance keep me from getting what | want. 


Days of study and thought, late hours and 
sleepless nights, had been spent to get them to 
our mutual satisfaction. But it was the best ex- 
pression of the thought conveyed. This we had 
worked out by innumerable comparisons. 


The First ‘Rehearsal 


The first rehearsal of a Be- 
lasco production is an assem- 


bling of 

forces, an 
all-round in- 
troduction 

of actors, 
author, and 
manager. 

The actors 

were gath- 

ered around 

a long table 

in the re- 
hearsal hall 

of what was 

then the Belasco 
Theater, and 1 read 
the play to them. 
A splendid fot of 
players they were, 
too, not only as 
players, but as an 


audience. After luncheon, which was always 
served in the theater during. rehearsals, the 
players reassembled around the table and read 
their parts aloud. 

Wherever there was the slightest hesitancy in 
the delivery of a line, or when a speech seemed 
in any way involved, we stopped the reading and 
rearranged the speech, or substituted some other 
that fitted the player, often letting the player 
express the thought in his own way, in order 
that everything might work smoothly. 

Since the aim of all modern drama is natural- 
ness, this molding of the lines to suit the players’ 
personality must have a tremendous effect on 
the audience. No effect of naturalness on the 
stage is more important than the way the lines 
are spoken. Any change in the natural identity 
of speech blurs and weakens the strength of 
individuality. It is one of the features of 
personality. 


Creating the ‘‘ Business’’ of the Play 


After a week of this modeling of speeches and 
lines, in which the players become thoroughly 
familiar 
lines but 
their fel- 


not only with their own 
also with the lines of 
low players, and ac- 
quire a thorough 
knowledge of the play 
and their part in it, the 
rehearsals of the busi- 
ness of the play are 
commenced. The 
first rough re- 
hearsal is con- 
ducted in the 
rehearsal room, 
with the scenery 

and the proper- 

ties suggested. 
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When the general idea has been worked out, 
the player and the author are introduced to 
another tnusual phase of Belasco_ rehearsals. 
They are conducted with full scenic equipment, 
with all the properties that are used in the per- 
formance. This is a very unusual thing in stage 
management; often players see the scenery and 
their properties for the first time at the dress 
rehearsals, and sometimes not even then. 


The Furniture Rehearsed as Carefully as 
the Players 


The furniture used in the first act of my play 
was as carefully rehearsed as the players. The 
selection of it was made from six different com- 
plete sets of furniture, any one of which would 
have been suitable. What time we could spare 
from the actual rehearsals we spent in rehears- 
ing the furniture. We argued over each chair, 
until one of the six sets was engaged by Mr. 
Belasco for the run of the piece. 

We spent hours discussing a certain desk. 
We rehearsed half adozen. Finally Mr. Belasco 
remembered a desk he had seen in a doctor’s 
office in Syracuse or Rochester, which had been 
in use for twenty or thirty years; and that desk 
was engaged, while the others were dismissed. 
Then a bookcase became the center of dramatic 
interest. It must not only be filled with books, 
of course, but, according to the Belasco idea, 
they had to be the actual books that should be 
there. The result was that a'complete library 
of psychotherapeutic works, such as might be 
found in the house of a scientist familiar with 
mental suggestion, was secured. Every book 
| myself had consulted in writing my play was 
there: books on mental suggestion, hypnotism, 
histories of mental trouble, over a hundred 
valuable works on the subjects. Naturally 
enough, the players availed themselves of the 
opportunity to read up on the scientific data of 
the play, which seemed to help its atmospheric 
interest. 

The final rehearsals lasted three weeks. 
Everything was familiar to the actor before he 
began the actual rehearsals. This enabled him 
to work out his artistic conception with wonder- 
ful freedom. 


How Belasco’s Methods Have Changed 


Self-effacement is not characteristic of the 
conventional stage manager, but Mr. Belasco all 
but obliterates himself at rehearsals. He leaves 
the acting to the actor, once the, rehearsals 
begin. He never once attempted to show the 
players how they should play ascene or even 
read a speech. Some years before, | had been 
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present at a Belasco rehearsal, when :he not 
only suggested but acted out the scenes. His 
methods have changed. He has found, per- 
haps, in working out a play along the new 
naturalistic requirements of the stage, that it 
is better to have an ordinary original concep- 
tion of a part than an extraordinary artificial 
rendering. Then, too, he gives. more care to 
the selection of his players. He has discovered 
that actors, in order to become stars, must have 
not only personality but brains of their own. 

For a time it was predicted that his ex- 
traordinary attention to detail would be his 
undoing. He no longer over-elaborates. 

“That sort of thing has had its day, Locke,” 
he said to me once; “we must be simple and 
direct.” 

I had always heard a great deal about the 
Belasco stage trickery. All, 1 observed in his 
production of my own play contradicted this 
completely. Simplicity of treatment was the 
key-note of his endeavor with my play, whatever 
he may have done with other plays. 

Even his attitude toward the star system has 
undergone a change. To-day, more than any 
other producer | know, Mr. Belasco insists that 
the play must be the dominant attraction. The 
Belasco star must succeed in the play, not the 
play because of a star. Mr. Warfield’s present 
play is a good example. Surrounded by good 
actors, with good parts, he can dominate only 
by his performance. 

All this was emphasized in my mind as | 
watched him rehearsing my play. If the 
player found himself in an awkward place at 
rehearsal, Mr. Belasco patiently waited until he 
had worked it out for himself. The scene would 
be tried over and over again. Sometimes the 
actor failed. But in his very failure he would 
sometimes suggest to the director a way of 
straightening it out. Every thought and action 
at rehearsals is utilized somewhere, somehow, in 
this evolution of the play. 


Belasco Never Scolds a Player at Rehearsal 


A Belasco rehearsal is a sort of family affair. 
He is always alert to get a laugh, to humor one, 
to tell some little incident from his wide experi- 
ence illustrating some point he wishes to drive 
home. I never heard him scold a player at 
rehearsal. (Stage managers please take notice.) 
He delivers his “kick” to the whole company, 
and the actor at fault understands. 

For instance, one of the players was very 
nervous. Although an actor of twenty years’ 
experience, at every rehearsal he would splutter 
over his part and forget lines. Yet never, by 
word or action, did Mr. Belasco show that he 
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noticed this. He knew his man, and his judg- 
ment was more than good, for the actor in 
question made his small part stand out 
splendidly. 

The last week of the rehearsal is devoted to 
the study of lights. The process of selection 
by elimination is repeated with the electrical 
force. I saw Mr. Belasco apply all his con- 
centration of purpose, his intuitive perception 
of psychic meaning, to the management of the 
lights in the different acts. He would test the 
lighting of a scene a dozen different ways, until 
he decided on the most effective. 

“Well, Locke, we’ve tried every way, and the 
original is the best; but by trying those other 
ways we are positive which is the right way,” 
he would say. 


What ‘Belasco Did for My Play 


What Belasco did for my play, as 
a producer, was to emphasize the 
theme, to illuminate its thoughts 
with his consummate knowledge 
of stage art, to crystallize it into a 
vivid simplicity of theatrical effect. 
When the preparations for the 
play were almost completed, he 
still questioned, still studied: 
“Aré you sure all these things 
can be done, Locke? Have you 
verified everything? We don't 
want to be caught at the last minute.”’ 
His anxiety for the scientific accu- 
racy of its story was ceaseless. 
During 
the last 
week of re- 
hearsal he 
approached 
again: 
“Locke, do 
you mind if | 
get an authority 
to come to one of 
the rehearsals, to 
make sure that 
you are right 
in some of 
these things 
you do in the 
play?” he asked. 
“Not at all; | 
should be de- 
lighted. Only be 
sure that you get 
a scientist, not 
a hypnotic char- 
latan,” I said. 


me 


I suggested half a dozen men famous in 
psychotherapeutics. 

A day or so later Dr. Allen of Philadelphia 
came, and sat through an entire rehearsal of 
the play. 

“Mr. Locke, your psychology is absolutely 
correct,” he said. “In that death scene of 
Becky, if | had been performing the operation 
my procedure would have been identical with 
that of your Dr. Emerson, and I should have 
used those very same words,” 

My “Lark’s Mirror” was an original inven- 
tion worked out from “‘Charcot’s Mirror” of 
the same name, as was the “Somnolist,” their 
scientific object being to give the suggestion 
of sleep. 

These effects also, Dr. Allen assured Mr. 

Belasco, would accomplish their scientific 
purpose just as well in actual practice 
as in their stage effect. Mr. Belasco 

was Satisfied with this stamp of 
authority upon the psychology of 

the play — and the author re- 

gards Dr. 

Allen as an 
accomplished 
dramatic 
critic. 

One _ dress 
rehearsal of 
the play was 
held in the 
Belasco Thea- 
ter, and an- 

other in Wash- 

ington, D. C., 

before the first 

production 

there. Even 

then the work 

was not over. 
Mr. Belasco and I 
stayed with the 
play on tour two 
weeks more, add- 
ing a touch here 
and there. 

The play is now 
in the hands of the 
public, and I have 
no hesitation in 
saying that its suc- 
cess is due toa 
lucky selection of 

theme by the 

author and to 

Mr. Belasco’s 

splendid stage 

management. 





THE TYPE OF HALF- 
WILD ALLEY CAT 
THAT INFESTS THE 
LOFTS AND CELLARS 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A lll et lle 


CITY OF 4,000,000 CATS 


BY 


EDWIN TENNEY BREWSTER 


HERE are probably a million cats 
in Greater New York —a hundred 
thousand of them homeless. There 
are another million in London; and 
in general, in any ordinary city, the 

number of cats, wild and tame together, is not 
far from the number of voters. 

This is, of course, not true for all seasons 
of the year. These numbers at least double 
themselves during spring and summer, when the 
kittens are arriving. Then, during the winter, 
they sink below half the average, after the off- 
spring of family pets have found their way to 
the water-pail, and the homeless and submerged 
tenth has become a still more miserable hun- 


+4 


dredth, barely living through the year. Never- 
theless, taking American cities as they come, 
a cat to a voter is a fair working estimate. 


A Cat to Every Voter 


Now, a million cats, such as there are in New 
York or London, are equal in actual bulk of 
living tissue to at least ten thousand human 
beings. It would be many times this, were it 
not that the proportion of kittens in a feline 
community is much greater than the proportion 
of babies in a human one. A million cats, 
moreover, with no fear of the Reverend Malthus 
before their eyes, means every year several 
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milhons of kittens. And since this earth is only 
some twenty-four thousand miles round, and 
already just as full of cats as it will hold, some two, 
three, or four millions of cats and kittens, in New 
York or London, have got to die each year of 
something. It does not fit in with the decencies 
of civilization that so much living and dying 
should go on casually, in lofts and cellars and 
drains and coal-pockets and vacant houses. 
Neither does it accord with a decent humanity 
that so many sentient. and dependent creatures 
should be left so completely at the mercy of 
circumstances. 


The Cat an Outlaw in the Modern City 


For the position of the domestic cat in a 
modern city is a highly anomalous one. Time 
was when the horse was only half domesticated. 
One used a horse as suited him, and then 
turned it out to shift for itself, That time has 
gone by. Now every horse is owned and uti- 
lized by somebody; and every city horse, at 
least, is absolutely dependent on mankind for 
every sip of water and every mouthful of food. 
Time was, too, when, even in the largest cities, 
most of the household waste went literally 
“to the dogs,” out the most convenient window, 
and a considerable dog population maintained 
itself in fair comfort. 

To-day, on the other hand, there are no 
more than two or three American cities where 
the municipal housekeeping is sufficiently bad 
to give an ownerless canine much chance of his 
life. In theory, at least, every dog has a re- 
sponsible and licensed owner. In the best 
managed communities there are no strays. But 
the cat is still fera natura. It is not yet property 
in the eye of the law, and it is the only petted 
creature which endures city conditions without 
human aid. 

Complete domestication, entire dependence 
on man, a definite status before the law, and 
reasonable protection from ill usage all began 
with the horse. Then they extended to the dog. 
To-day they are just on the point of including 
the cat. 


The Cat an Abler, Braver, More Resource- 
ful Creature than the Dog 


That the cat should “arrive” so much later 
than the dog is probably due largely to its 
own peculiarities. It is a very different 
creature from the dog—abler, less slavish, 
more resourceful, far braver, and with no more 
nerves than a Chinaman. Where the dog has 
only streets and open courts for refuge, the cat 
ranges over the city roofs, in and out of cellars, 


lofts, and every open space. The ability to climb 
alone multiplies by at least ten its available 
habitats. Where the dog depends on smell and 
gets its food by day, the cat, whose sense of smell 
is hardly better than our own, depends on its 
eyes. Its highly dilatable pupils enable it to 
go about freely at night, when its worst enemies 
are tucked away in bed, while its astonishing 
sense of direction makes it one of the cleverest 
of all beasts in finding its way home. Whatever 
may be true of the open country, eyes and 
“direction sense” are a better equipment than 
any. nose for dealing with a city maze. In 
addition, the cat has the advantage of a pretty 
skilful — and predatory — pair of hands, where 
the dog has only jaws; while its primitive hunt- 
ing instincts, sharper than the dog’s because of 
its shorter domestication, lead the cat to catch 
for food the various small creatures which the 
dog will not touch. Humanity has been slow to 
care for the cat largely because it is so singularly 
well able to care for itself. 


How the Cat Solves the Thirst Problem 


Moreover, like the squirrel and some other 
small animals, the cat is built to go for some 
time without water. Where a horse or a dog 
would be driven crazy with thirst, a cat or a 
squirrel simply thickens its blood, runs its 
bodily machinery on what water it has, and 
waits, apparently without any special discom- 
fort, until it happens upon a new supply. 

It is an interesting question where the do- 
mestic cat got this peculiarity which so singu- 
larly fits it for life in city streets, where even a 
human being must ofttimes go thirsty, lacking 
a nickel. Squirrels during the winter in our 
northern woods must, naturally, go weeks with- 
out water. They are too small to travel far to 
large open lakes and rivers, or to reach the 
blow-holes of the smaller streams in the deep 
snow. In their case, the adaptation is obvious: 
creatures too small to travel after water have 
had to be fitted to get on without it. One 
wonders whether the cat, which originally 
“came up out of Egypt,” was not there adapted 
to a hot and waterless country by the same device 
as the squirrel to a cold and waterless one. Or 
did our Felis domestica lose the way to raise a 
thirst through a cross with F. catus, the huge 
extinct wildcat of northern Europe, which also 
had to face long winters of ice-locked ponds? 


The Best Fighter of lis Weight in the 
Animal Kingdom 


However this may be, the cat, in various 
ways, is so peculiarly adapted to homeless city 
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life that it alone, of all petted creatures, 
can be dropped anywhere in a hostile 
world, and'‘light on its feet. Proverb- 
ially among the toughest of all living 
things, itis the best fighter of its weight 
in the whole animal kingdom. St. 
George Mivart, who certainly ought to 
know, always maintained that the cat, 
rather than man, is at the summit of 
the animal kingdom — the best 
fitted of the animate creation to 
make its way in the world. 
Young kittens are the only 
creatures whose relative brain- 

weight exceeds our own; while 

it is at least a debatable ques- 

tion whether in sheer mental ability 
the cat does not fairly outrank dog, 
elephant, and monkey, and stand 
next to ourselves. One thing with 
another, then, F. domestica is able to 
do what no other creature can any 
longer do—be at the same time, 
in a city, both wild and tame. 


The Sentimental Public Which 
“‘Can Not Bear to Have the 
Little Things Killed’’ 


Because it can, it has to. There 
is no possible place as household 
pets for the twentieth part of the 
millions upon millions of kittens 
born every spring. Humanity 
urges that, if one is to keep cats at all, 
and allow them to run at large and obey 
the Rooseveltian injunction, one should hurry 
their too numerous progeny to the water- 
bucket. Unfortunately, the public is sen- 
timental. It “can’t bear to have the little 
things killed.”” So it drops them into ash- 
barrels, where they die — in the course of time 
and not altogether comfortably. It tosses them 
into cesspools, and haply the next rain sends 
water enough to drown them. Specially careful 
housewives, before consigning kittens to the 
waste-heap, have been known to make them 
into neat bundles, in paper boxes, tied with 
string. This kindly device protects the helpless 
creatures from stray dogs, and allows them to 
smother or starve to death in quiet. A short 
and easy method, much favored in tenement 
districts,— when the kitten, resenting a gouged 
eye, scratches the baby,-— is simply to open the 
window and toss the kitten out. A four-story 
drop on to brick pavement or area, spikes is 
commonly a sufficient hint to an intelligent 
kitten not to return. Current practice also 
favors giving kittens to the neighbors’ boys to 


TO THE 


BOSTON TRAINS SQUADS OF SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN TO GO OUT AND CATCH 
STRAY CATS 


OF 4,000,000 CATS 


drown. This they do joyfully, after 
several attempts — unless they think 
it more fun to kill the little animals 
some other way. 


The Barbarous Method of the 


Fine Lady Who Goes South 
for the Winter 


But the most barbarous method 
of disposing of kittens for 
whom there is no place in 
the world is that of the 
fine lady who goes South 
for the winter, or back 
to the city from her 
summer home, and 
simply leaves her pets 
behind to shift for 
themselves. For these 
dainty creatures, 
brought up in luxury, 
shifting for themselves 
means an occasional mouse 
or bird or a scrap of stolen 
food, one or two meals a 
week, just barely enough to 
keep the breath of life in 
them, so that they are 
weeks in dying. A few 
especially unfortunate in- 
dividuals, left behind in a 
deserted summer colony, 
will live through half the 
winter, and finally succumb only after their poor 
shelters have been snowed under and sustenance 
has utterly failed. Luckily for the kittens, the 
poor, who are themselves most numerous and 
possess most of the cats, more rarely than the 
well-to-do perpetrate this sort of barbarity. 
They kick kittens to death rather commonly, 
or put them in a barre! with adog. They toss 
them alive into bakers’ ovens and stoves, throw 
them into lime, or crunch their heads under 
their boot-heels. But the poor, who themselves 
know hunger and cold, commonly spare their 
superfluous pets the last extremity of torture 
desertion to shitt for themselves. 


AND BRING THEM 
RESCUE STATIONS 


an Animal a Penitentiary 
Offense 


“*Losing’’ 


Doubtless it is a sad sight, for any lover of 
cats, to see jolly little kittens go to the chloro- 
form-box; they do, one must admit, make more 
or less fuss over being drowned. Therefore, 
argued not long ago a writer in a periodical 
devoted especially to the sex which has most 
to do with cats, let us, instead of these cruel 
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measures, take the kittens which is a misdemeanor punishable by fine up 
we do not want, tie dainty to five hundred dollars and imprison- 
ribbons around their necks, “4 ment in the penitentiary. But who 
carry them off into the thinks of enforcing laws to protect cats? 
country, and lose them. —unless at the same time, as in England, 
Some kind person will be the, law can be used tocripple the progress 
sure to find the win- of physiological science! 
some little crea- I have said] that the brutal man who 
tures and tortures a kitten to death is really less 
give . cruel than the gentle lady who simply 
leaves hers to shift for itself. The 
sense of pain has its seat especially 
them a happy home! in the skin, and our human skins 
The hard-hearted reader aH ; are appreciably more alive to all 
who will count off the num- . 4% = sensations, pain among the 
ber of people whom he actu- o-oo = rest, than are the fur-clad in- 
ally knows to be looking for Seni teguments of the lower animals. 
another cat will readily imagine the result of Pain, too, is partly a matter of 
this sentimental advice. For weeks after that skin area; the 
article appeared, the agents of the various more surface 
humane societies and of the animal . ‘ any creature 
rescue leagues were bringing has, the 
in half-grown kittens. They ‘ more, in 
were mangled by traps, torn 
by dogs, tortured by boys, 
they were starved, frozen, 
crippled, blind with 
mange, dying and dead: 
but each had the rem- 
nant of a “dainty 
ribbon” around its — a 
neck! general,’ 
Incidentally one may st oP | Sik can it suffer; 
remark that, in virtually * ,- so that the 
every State in the Union, . kitten, thrown alive 
deliberately to lose an <>? into the furnace, is 
animal hoping that some- probably distinctly less uncom- 
body else will take - fortable than, let us say, the ten- 
care of it, or to ement-dweller caught in a fire. 
abandon one trust- 
ing that it will 4 Hunger the Greatest Pain an Animal 
somehow or other ‘ Can Suffer 
manage to get on, 

On the other hand, the great driving forces 
in the animal world, such as hunger and cold, 
operate there with a thoroughness with which 
they never can operate among civilized human 

beings. These primitive impulses move us, 
but soalso do ideals of duty, of service, of religion, 
of which the brute knows nothing. Compared 
with his other pains and pleasures and motives, 
slow starvation is a more serious matter for 
him than for us. 

The “vivisector,” therefore, who deftly 
carves a kitten into pieces, causes it absolutely 
less pain than a like treatment would cause 
aman; the unimaginative lady who abandons 
her cat to slow-working hunger causes it, re- 
latively, far more. Considering that the ladies 
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CAGES IN THE BIDE-A-WEE 
TWO AND THREE MILLION SUPERFLUOUS 
WAGONS AND THEIR CREWS SCOUR THE 
COME OUT TO FEED 


who 


sectors 


desert their cats outnumber the “vivi- 
a hundred or a thousand to one, the 
physiologists, as a practical factor in animal 
suffering, are simply negligible. What they 
do occasionally sounds dreadful enough. In 
reality, it is nothing compared with what the 
rest of us kindly persons are doing all the time. 


@ Story of a City -Cat 


A kitten 
and amuse- 


\ typical life story is the following. 
lives, until it is half grown, the pet 
58 


HOME FOR FRIENDLESS ANIMALS, NEW 
CATS A YEAR. 
CITY, 
FROM THE GARBAGE-CANS. 


YORK. NEW YORK HAS BETWEEN 
EVERY NIGHT THREE AUTOMOBILE 
PICKING UP HALF-WILD CATS AS THEY 
THESE CATS ARE ALL ASPHYXIATED 


ment of a well-to-do and kindly family. Then, 
it getting too much under foot, the house- 
mother gives it to two children to drown, of 
whom the older is eight. The children’s idea 
of drowning is to toss the animal into a watering- 
trough, and, as often as it swims and scrambles 
frantically out, to toss it back again. By and 
by, the kitten not being quite dead, a poor 
woman going by interferes and takes the victim 
home in her shawl. Once more the cat becomes 
a cherished pet —until the old woman dies. 
Then the relatives close the house — with the 
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OPERATING ON A SICK CAT AT THE BIDE-A-WEE 


FINDING HCMES FOR OWNERLESS ANIMALS. 
IT, AND 
PUT 


YEAR ARE BROUGHT INTO 
CENT ARE SAVED AND 


cat still in it. The cat mews at the windows, 
trying to get out. The neighbors think it is a 
shame and somebody really ought to do some- 
thing about it. In the course of time the house 
is rented and the cat turned out. Having no- 
where else to go, and naturally not realizing 
the changed situation, the animal comes mew- 
ing around the door, trying to get in again. So 
the new tenant shoots the cat, which gets away 
wounded. 

After that — who knows? One of the boys’ 
gangs, discussed in an earlier issue of this mag- 


HOME. 


THIS ASSOCIATION MAKES A BUSINESS OF 
ABOUT SEVEN THOUSAND ANIMALS A 

OF THESE NEARLY EIGHTY PER 

INTO GOOD KEEPING 


azine,* reports as a routine amusement, “tying 
cats’ tails together and hanging them up”; 
while another crowd of boys, in default of a 
proper football, played their game through 
with two living cats wound together with a 
clothes-line! 

Or perhaps the wounded cat recovers, and 
some kind lady puts out scraps of food for 
it to eat. Thereupon, in the course of a few 
months the neighborhood becomes overrun with 
half-wild, half-starved kittens, always hungry, 

* See McCiure’s Macazine for October, 1911. 
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A NEW YORK ALLEY CAT JUST BEFORE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 


always living in fear, a misery to themselves and 
the community. By and by the kind lady 
moves away —to perpetrate the same crime 
in another locality. Let us hope that the re- 
cording angel charges up all this profitless 
misery to the account of the one responsible 
person, the householder who fails to make sure 
that the superfluous kittens which come into 
his family do not leave it again. 


New York’s Wild Hordes of Alley Cats 


This, alas, is precisely what the householder 
does not do. The result is a horde of miserable 
“alley cats,”” who manage to keep the breath 
of life in their bodies long after they had much 
better have died. Worse than this, they breed 
in the open, and form self-perpetuating colonies 
whose numbers are continually augmented on 
the one side by their own numerous off- 
spring, and on the other by abandoned family 
pets. 

They do have a hard time of it, these home- 
less city felines. Whatever their food supply, 
they straightway breed up to it, so that when 
providence sends more to eat, shortly there are 
mére mouths to eat it. The naturally dainty 
creatures live on frozen garbage in the winter, 
and starves they eat putrid refuse in the sum- 
mer, and are poisoned. Apparently they catch 
almost no birds; and when they hunt rats, 
it often happens that the rodent, seized a little 
too far back on the neck, manages to twist 
round its head and deliver one last bite. Then 
comes an infected wound and blood-poisoning. 
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IT WAS CHLOROFORMED BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE 


ANIMALS 


The wretched creatures, weakened by wounds 
and improper food, herd together, twenty or 
thirty at a time in a single dark cellar or frigid 
loft. Sooner or later, some member of the 
company comes down with mange, pneumonia, 
diphtheria, or tuberculosis. Shortly the whole 
group succumbs, either directly from the dis- 
ease, or because, blinded by the mange or 
crippled by the other maladies, they can no 
longer obtain food or keep out of the way 
of their enemies. The cat does, indeed, as no 
other tame creature can, keep alive in the city; 
but so much the more miserable, for that very 
reason, is its ninefold dying. 


The Cat as a Carrier of Disease Epidemics 


Moreover, these wild and wretched creatures, 
victims of all sorts of disease, pass on their in- 
fections to cherished household pets. The cat 
is a wide-ranging animal, which knows no social 
distinctions. The best cared for of prize- 
winners, the best beloved of dumb friends, may 
at any moment pick up any disease from some 
miserable beast which ought never to have been 
allowed to live at all. 

Worse than this, there doesn’t seem to be 
much doubt that certain diseases, caught by 
household pets from infected alley cats, are in 
theend transmitted to the children of the family. 
Of course, it is easy to make wild statements 
on this subject —to say, for example, that, 
because we do not see any other reason for a 
hundred deaths from infantile paralysis, there- 
fore the infection must come through cat-fleas. 





A YELLOW PERSIAN CAT EXHIBITED AT ONE OF THE PRIZE CAT SHOWS IN 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


The case, however, is clear for various fungous 
skin diseases allied to ringworm, and for 
hydrophobia. The cat undoubtedly suffers 
from a disease at least closely related to 


human pneumonia, while the transmission of 


diphtheria from cats to children is beyond 
dispute. 

But, after all, how little anybody knows con- 
cerning the relation of human to animal disease. 
A few years ago we did not even suspect any 
connection between animals and malaria, yellow 
fever, sleeping-sickness, bubonic plague. This 
much at least is sure: whatever human maladies 
are transmitted from cats, the feline population 
of a large city — part of it in intimate relations 
to mankind, and part of it a prey to every 
possible ill — offers an ideal condition for 
spreading an epidemic. Even where we can 
not absolutely prove any relation between sick 
child and deserted cat, we may well err on the 
side of mercy to both. 

For various reasons, therefore, the problem 
of the city cat tends every year to become more 
and more pressing. As brick and cement re- 
place wood in our building construction, the 
rats and mice, which are the natural food of a 
homeless cat, tend continuously to become less 
numerous. As our municipal housekeeping 
improves, the supply of edible refuse fails. 
Meantime, the human population of the 
cities becomes denser, and the kind ladies 
who turn their cats adrift continue in the 
error of their ways. Obviously it can not be 
long before the protection from misery which 
is already afforded to horses and dogs, and to 


cattle in transportation, will be extended to 
include also cats. 


How New York Protects Itself from 
4,000,000 Cats 


Already this is done pretty efficiently in New 
York City. Obviously there is no use, at pres- 
ent, in trying to check “immigration at the 
cradle,” as we do with cattle and horses, and 
to some extent with dogs, so that, in general, 
an animal does not get itself born at all until 
there is a place in the world for it to fill. At- 
tempts to make cats “property” have so far 
done more harm than good. The only work- 
able method is to kill off the superfluous cat 
population, mercifully, and so give the rest 
a chance. 

In New York City, the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, in accord with 
a wise and spreading custom, takes entire 
charge of crippled and ill-treated horses, un- 
licensed and stray dogs, homeless cats, and the 
like, and, in general, acts as mediator between 
mankind of the city and the brute creation. 
The scale of its operations may be guessed from 
the fact that its annual work-horse parade 
exhibits 1,600 draught animals, it inspects 
yearly 400,000 other horses, and puts out of the 
way 50,000 ownerless dogs out of the 150,000 
licensed and unlicensed in the city. 

There are always three cats in the city to 
each dog; at some seasons of the year there are 
probably ten. Enough of these are lost, strayed, 
or purposely turned adrift to keep busy in 
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picking them up the crews of three automobiles. 
These machines are like delivery-wagons, 
equipped with tiers of small cagelike baskets, 
each large enough to hold comfortably one full- 
grown cat or a family of young kittens. 

The usual method is to send out the automo- 
biles at night, between ten in the evening and 
daylight, and simply to pick up the stray cats 


by hand. They come out of their refuges, 


ESPECIALLY FITS IT FOR LIFE IN LARGE CITIES. 


under cover of the darkness, to feed from the 
garbage-cans; and every cat that can not escape 
the catchers is ipso facto too weak or ill to find 
life worth living. Conversely, if the cat gets 
away, presumably it is still capable of taking 
care of itself a while longer. 

he catchers are, naturally, kindly men, who 
develop a really extraordinary tact in handling, 
with their bare hands, these half-wild creatures. 
It is reckoned that each man will be bitten fifty 








IT IS A BETTER HUNTER 
THAN THE DOG AND IS FAR MORE SELF-RELIANT AND RESOURCEFUL 








A CITY OF 4,000,000 CATS 


times a year; but tales of huge, fierce cats, who 
hunt the garbage collectors from their feeding- 
places and chase policemen up telephone-poles, 
are mere metropolitan journalism. Two hun- 
dred animals a night is a good catch. 

In addition to this, the Society will send for 
and take away any undesired animal of which 
it may be notified. Thus any tender-hearted 
lady who thinks it “unlucky to kill a cat” and 
so turns her pet out to 
perish, or who refuses 
asylum to a strayed, 
sick, or injured animal 
lest “it might, you 
know, die right here,” 
has only to drop a post- 
card to the Society and 
the matter is off her 
mind. Fifty to seventy- 
five calls a day are thus 
made on notice. In 
addition, numerous 
persons, especially 
children, hail the So- 
ciety’s men as they 
go by, and deliver to 
them animals which 
they have picked up 
or no longer want. 

One thing with an- 
other, therefore, the 
Society in New York 
handled last year up- 
ward of three hundred 
thousand cats, eighty 
per cent of them 
young kittens, which 
in the natural course 
of things would have 
died anyway within a 
few months, and most 
of which would have 
died miserably. The 
number has doubled 
in four years, and still 
continues to mount. 
How great it will be- 
come when all the cats 
in New York who are 
to die each year die painlessly, is quite be- 
yond anybody’s guess. Probably it will be at 
least twice the present. 

Three hundred thousand cats a year, then, in 
Greater New York, go quietly to the gas-tank and 
drop asleep. Philadelphia, which also takes its 
cat problem seriously, disposes of fifty thousand 
more, and still gets only a portion of what 
it ought. Boston; which, after all, is only a 
small city, accounts for twenty-five thousand. 








Boston School Children Rescue a Thousand 
Cats a Year 


Methods in Boston are slightly different from 
those in New York. For one thing, the work 
is in the hands of the Animal Rescue League, 
which is quite independent of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; while, for 
another, there is less reliance on paid agents 
and more on volunteer 
effort and the educa- 
tion of public opinion. 

Two men, in Bos- 
ton, with an automo- 
bile runabout, devote 
their entire time to 
cats. They call, on 
notice, and remove an- 
imals, as in New York; 
but, instead of send- 
ing out men at night 
to take the cats at 
their feeding-places, 
they set, when neces- 
sary, roomy and per- 
fectly humane box- 
traps, into which a 
hungry animal walks 
—and does not ap- 
pear again. These traps 
are arranged so that 
they serve also as 
chloroform-boxes, in 
which any suffering 
creature can immedi- 
ately be put out of 
its pain. 

The chief reliance in 
Boston, however, has 
been on training pub- 
lic interest until any 
lost, sick, injured, old, 
or otherwise unneces- 
sary cat is pretty sure 
to be brought to one of 
the League’s receiving 
stations, or else given 
shelter until the runa- 
bout can be summoned. 

These receiving stations are in charge of 
kindly people in various parts of the city, es- 
pecially in the more crowded districts. The 
keepers, nearly all women, are paid from four 
to seven dollars a week, and commonly give up 
one room in their tenements to the cats. Some 
of these handle about a thousand animals a 
year, many of them brought in by school 
children. For some of the agents have squads 
of boys and girls for this work, so well organized 


THE CAT IS 
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THE ONLY DOMESTIC ANIMAL 
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that a single boy in one of these bands, in 
one of the worst districts of the city, in one 
year has rescued and brought in one hundred 
and seventy-one cats and kittens. 

They tried the same system in New York, 
but could not make it work. For one thing, 
the New Yorker could not be made to under- 
stand that the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals was not trying to nego- 





THAT IS ALLOWED TO RUN 
NEW YORK HAS MILLIONS 
OF THESE OUTLAW CATS 


tiate a commercial proposition. So he stole 
his cats, brought them in, a dozen or. twenty 
in one bag, and demanded payment. In gen- 
eral, what may be called the Boston system 
seems better adapted to small than to large 
cities. Boston, as another difference, kills 
with chloroform instead of with gas, using 
three hundred dollars’ worth a year, and 
getting six or eight tons of bone-ash by 
way of return. 
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How They (Manage the Cat Problem Abroad 


Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, then, 
are doing nearly their full duty by their cats. 
So, too, are many of the smaller cities along the 
Atlantic coast. In Portland, Maine, for ex- 
ample, they dispose of eight cats toone dog — the 
highest ratio, probably, anywhere in the country. 
Next, though at some interval, come the cities 
of the Pacific States. Yet even San Francisco, 
with a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals nearly forty years old, and fifty thou- 
sand children enrolled in its Band of Mercy, ac- 
counts for fewer than five thousand cats a year. 

The Middle West bothers itself even less. 
One city of the first class — which I will not 
name, for it is no worse than its neighbors and 
probably rather better — proudly reports hav- 
ing conferred euthanasia, last year, on one 
hundred and seven dogs and seventy-two cats! 
When it comes to the humane treatment of 
helpless creatures, enforced by public opinion, 
legislation, and the police, the West is by no 
means so progressive as certain other fields. 

As usual, “they manage these things better 
abroad.” In Berlin, for instance, the police, who 
do everything in Germany, keep three hundred 
traps set forcats, and visit them all daily. Any cat 
in Berlin, then, who can not make a living, sim- 
ply walks into a baited trap —and there is so 
much more space and food left for the rest. Asa 
result, there are no sick, hungry, miserable alley 
cats in Berlin —an ideal to which, among Amer- 
ican cities, even Boston has not quite attained. 

In London, on the other hand and charac- 
teristically, all this sort of thing is done by 
private organizations, and, on the whole, rather 
inefficiently. The London Institution for Lost 
and Stray Cats, founded in 1896, even now 
handles fewer than twenty thousand animals 


A CITY OF 4,000,000 CATS 


a year. The Feline Defense League, started in 
1907 and of which M. Pierre Loti is one of the 
vice-presidents, works on a still smaller scale, 
Members of the League actually go out with 
covered baskets, and bring back unwanted cats, 
one at a time, by hand! 

One of these London enterprises follows a 
method which obtains also in the United States 
at animal refuges, Bide-a-Wee Homes, and the 
like. The rescued cats are not killed, but are 
kept alive in comfortable shelters, thirty, forty, 
fifty in aplace. Here they lead a somewhat color- 
less existence until some new arrival introduces 
the mangeor other infectious disease. After that, 
the charity proceeds once more with a new lot. 

In fine, then, within the next twelve months 
there will be born, in these United States, 
between fifty and one hundred millions of 
kittens for whom there is absolutely no place. 
In addition, some millions more of grown cats 
will be no longer wanted as pets. Some of these 
will be killed promptly and mercifully by their 
owners or by the municipal authorities. The 
rest will die also — but their dying will be long 
drawn out. Meanwhile, sundry thousands of 
sick and hard-worked human beings will be 
robbed of sleep by “the song without a tune”; 
and sundry other thousands of cherished pets, to- 
gether with some hundreds of children, will take 
various infectious diseases. Altogether there will 
be involved an amount of utterly profitless dis- 
tress, such as has no place in any rational world, 

It all comes about because we, the public, 
do not see to it that our own cats are either 
decently cared for or else decently killed. We 
are superstitious persons, who fear “ill luck”; 
or we are weak-headed sentimentalists, who, 
rather than behold the least discomfort, will 
perpetrate any amount of misery which we are 
too stupid to imagine. 
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What happened in the first instalment.—Barnabas 
Barty, whose father is the ex-champton pugilist of 
England and the landlord of an inn called the 
Coursing Hound, has been left a fortune of £700,000 
by a scapegrace uncle. He immediately makes up his 
mind to go to London and become a gentleman. This 
1s contrary to the wishes of bis father, who, with 
the help of Natty Bell, another pugilist, bas trained 
Barnabas for the ring and who hopes to make another 
champion of his son. They agree to fight it out, and 
Barnabas, as dutifully as be can, knocks bis father down. 
This settles the question. Barnabas sets out for London, 
and falls in with a peddler of books, from whom he pur- 
chases a “‘ priceless wollum”’ which 1s guaranteed to give 
all the necessary directions for becoming a gentleman. 
Soon afterward he comes to a wood, and in the wood, 
lying unconscious, he finds a young girl who has been 
thrown from her horse. He 1s standing gazing at ber 
when a gentleman in the dress of the court wanders in 
upon the scene and insolently orders Barnabas to take 
himself off and leave the lady to bis care. Barnabas 
refuses. They fight, and Barnabas knocks his antago- 
nist senseless. He then picks up the girl and carries her 
off through the woods. 


Of the Bewitchment of Black Eyelashes, and of. a 
Fateful Lace-Edged Handkerchief 


ET it be understood that Barnabas was not 
| be looking at her, as she lay all warm and 
yielding in his embrace; on the contrary, he 
walked with his gaze fixed pertinaciously upon 

the leafy path he followed. Nevertheless he 
“SCREENED BY A CONVENIENT BRAMBLE-BUSH, SHE was possessed, more than once, of a sudden 
STOOD TO WATCH HIM AS HE SWUNG ALONG” 65 
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feeling that her eyes had opened and were watch- 
ing him; therefore, needs must he steal a 
downward glance at her beauty, only to behold 
the shadowy lashes curling upon her cheek, as 
was but natural, of course. And now he began 
to discover that these were indeed no ordinary 
lashes (though, to be sure, his experience in 
such had been passing small); yet the longer 
he gazed upon them, the more certain he be- 
came that these were altogether, and in all 
respects, the most demurely tantalizing lashes 
in the world. Then again, there was her mouth 
— warmly red, full-lipped, and sensitive like 
the delicate nostrils above — a mouth all sweet 
curves; a mouth, he thought, that might grow 
firm and proud, or wonderfully tender, as the 
case might be; a mouth of scarlet bewitchment; 
a mouth that, for some happy mortal, might 
be ... Here our Barnabas came near blun- 
dering into a tree, and thenceforth he kept his 
gaze upon the path. 

So, strong-armed and sure of foot, he bore her 
through the magic twilight of the wood until 
he reached the brook. And, coming to where 
the bending willows made a leafy bower, he 
laid her there; then, kneeling beside the brook, 
he drew off his neckerchief to moisten it in the 
clear, cool water. And lo!—in this same minute 


the curling lashes were lifted suddenly, and 
beneath their shadow two eyes looked out, 
deep and soft and darkly blue, the eyes of a 


maid — now frank and ingenuous, now shyly 
troubled, but brimful of witchery ever and 
always. And pray what could there be in all 
the fair world more proper for a maid’s eyes to 


rest upon than young Alcides, bare of throat,- 


and with the sun on his curls, as he knelt to 
moisten the neckerchief in the brook? 

Therefore, as she lay, she gazed upon him in 
her turn, even as he had first looked upon her; 
pleased to find his face so young and handsome, 
to note the breadth of his shoulders, the grace- 
ful carriage of his limbs, his air of virile strength 
and latent power. 

True, he had been almost reverent so far: but 
then, the place was so very lonely! And yet 

Barnabas turned and came striding up the 
bank. And how was he to know anything of 
all of this, as he stood above her with his drip- 
ping neckerchief in his hand, looking down at 
her lying so very still, and pitying her mightily 
because her lashes showed so dark against the 
pallor of her cheek? How was he to know how 
her heart leapt in her white bosom as he sank 
upon his knees beside her? Therefore he leaned 
above her closer, and raised the dripping neck- 
erchief. But, in that moment, she (not mind- 
ing to be wet) sighed, her white lids fluttered, 
and sitting up she stared at him as though — 
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for all the world as though she had never be- 
held him until that very moment. 

“What are you going to do?” she demanded, 
drawing away from the streaming neckerchief. 
“Who are yourP Why am! here? What has 
happened?” 

Barnabas hesitated — first because he was 
overwhelmed by her sudden torrent of questions, 
and secondly because he rarely spoke without 
thinking. Therefore, finding him silent, she 
questioned him again: 

“Where am I?” 

“In Annesley Wocd, Madame.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember; my 
away ~ 

“So I brought you here to the brook.” 

“Why?” 

“You were hurt; | found you bleeding and 
senseless...” 

“Bleeding!”” And out came a dainty lace 
handkerchief on the instant. 

“There,” said Barnabas, “above your eye- 
brow”; and he indicated a very small trickle 
of blood. 

“And you — found me, sir?” 

“Beneath the Riven Oak in the glade — 
over yonder - 

“It’s a great way from here, sir!” 

“But you are not heavy!” Barnabas ex- 
plained, rather clumsily perhaps; for she fell 
silent at this, and stooped her head the better 
to dab tenderly at the cut above her eyebrow; 
also the colour deepened in her cheeks. 

““Madame,” said Barnabas, “that 
wrong eyebrow!”’ 

“Then why don’t you tell me where I’m 
hurt?” she demanded. 

For answer, after a moment’s hesitation 
Barnabas reached out, and, taking her hand, 
handkerchief and all, laid it very gently upon 
the cut; but, to be sure, it was a very poor thing 
as cuts go. 

“There,” said he again — “though, indeed, 
it is very trifling.” 

“Indeed, sir, it pains atrociously!” she re- 
torted, and, to bear out her words, showed him 
her handkerchief, upon whose snow was a tin) 
vivid stain. 

“Then perhaps,” ventured Barnabas — “per 
haps I’d better bathe it with this!” And h: 
held up his dripping neckerchief. 

“Nay, sir, | thank you,” she answered 
“keep it for your own wounds — there is a cu! 
upon your cheek.” 

“A cut!” repeated Barnabas — bethinking 
him of the gentleman’s signet-ring. 

“Yes, a cut, sir,” she repeated, and stole 2 
glance at him under her long lashes. “Pray did 
your horse run away also?” 


horse ran 


is the 
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Barnabas was silent again, this time because 
1e knew not how to answer; therefore he began 
ubbing at his injured cheek—while she 
watched him, and after a while spoke. 

“Sir,” said she, “that is the wrong cheek.” 

“Then it can’t be very serious,” said Barna- 
as, smiling. 

“Does it pain you, sir?” 

“Thank you, no.” 

“Yet it bleeds! You say it was not — your 
orse, sir?” she enquired, wonderfully innocent 
reye, 

“No, it was not my horse!” 

“Why, then, how did it happen?” 

“Happen, Madame? Why, I fancy I must 
ive — scratched myself,” returned Barnabas, 
eginning to wring out his neckerchief. 

“Pray!” she enquired suddenly, “do you 
ten scratch yourself —until you bleed? 
lis surely a most distressing habit.” 

Now, glancing up suddenly, Barnabas saw her 

es were wonderfully bright despite her solemn 

outh, and suspicion grew upon him. Did 
1e know? Had she seen? he wondered. 

‘Nevertheless, sir,” she continued, “my 
1anks are due to you 

‘For what?” he enquired quickly. 

“Why, for — for a 


“For bringing you here?” he suggested, be- 

nning to wring out his neckerchief again. 

“Yes; believe me, | am more than grateful 
. 


r ior — a 

“For what, Madame?” he enquired again, 
oking at her now. 

‘For — your kindness, sir.” 

“Pray how have I been kind? You refused 

neckerchief.” Surely he was rather an 

npleasant person, after all, she thought, with 
S persistent eyes and his awkwardly direct 
ode of questioning; and she detested answer- 
g questions, 

“Sir,” said she, with her dimpled chin a 
ttle higher than usual, “it’s a great pity vou 
roubled yourself about me or spoilt your 
ckerchief with the water.” 

“| thought you were hurt, you see 
“Oh, sir, | grieve to disappoint you,” she 
torted, and rose; and indeed she gained her 
et with admirable grace and dignity, despite 
r recent fall and the hampering folds of her 
ibit; and now Barnabas saw that she was 
ller than he had thought. 

“Disappoint me!” he repeated, rising also. 
he words are unjust.” 

For a moment she stood, her head thrown 
ick, her eyes averted disdainfully; and it 
as now that Barnabas got acquainted with 
ie dimple in her chin, and he was yet observ- 
ig it, very exactly, when he became aware that 
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her haughtiness was gone -again, and that her 
eyes were looking up at him, half laughing, 
half shy, and of course wholly bewitching. 

“Yes, | know they are,” she admitted. “But 
oh! won’t you please believe that a woman can’t 
fall off her horse without being hurt, though it 
won't bleed much.” Now, as she spoke, a 
church clock began to strike the hour, soft and 
mellow with distance. 

“Nine!” she exclaimed, with an air of tragedy. 
“Then I shall be late for breakfast, and I’m 
ravenous — and — gracious heavens!” 

“What now, Madame?” 

“ My hair — it’s all come down. Look at it!”’ 

“I’ve been doing so ever since | — met you,” 
Barnabas confessed. 

“Oh, have you! Then why didn’t you tell 
me of it? And I’ve lost nearly all my hair- 
pins — and — oh, dear! what will they think?”’ 

“That it is the most beautiful hair in the 
world, of course,”’ said Barnabas. She was al- 
ready busy twisting it into a shining rope, but 
here she paused to look up at him from under. 
this bright nimbus and with two hair-pins in 
her mouth. 

“Oh!” said she again, very thoughtfully, and 
then, “Do you think so?” she enquired, speak- 
ing over and round the hair-pins, as it were. 

“Yes,” said Barnabas, steady-eyed; and 
immediately down came the curling lashes again, 
while with dexterous white fingers she began to 
transform the rope into a coronet. 

“I’m afraid it won’t hold up,” she said, 
giving her head a tentative shake,— “though, 
fortunately, | haven’t far to go.” 

“How far?” asked Barnabas. 

“To Annesley House, sir!” 

“Yes,” said Barnabas, “that is very near; 
the glade yonder leads into the park.”’ 

“Do you know Annesley, then, sir?” 

Barnabas hesitated, and, having gone over 
the question in his mind, shook his head. 

“1 know of it,”” he answered. 

“Do you know Sir George Annesley?” 

Again Barnabas hesitated. As a matter of 
fact he knew as much of Sir George as he knew of 
the Great House,” as it was called thereabouts; 
that is to say, he had seen him once or twice — 
in the distance. But it would never do to admit 
as much to her who looked up at him with eyes 
of witchery as she waited for him to speak. 
Therefore Barnabas shook his head and an- 
swered airily enough: 

“We are not exactly acquainted, Madame.’ 

Yesterday he would have scorned the subter- 
fuge — but to-day there was money in his purse. 
London waited him with expectant arms; the 
very air was fraught with a magic whereby 
the impossible might become concrete fact — 
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1 GRIEVE TO DISAPPOINT YOU,’ SHE RETORTED, AND ROSE. AND 
HE REPEATED. 


“*OH, SIR 





NABAS SAW THAT SHE WAS TALLER THAN HE HAD THOUGHT. ‘DISAPPOINT ME!’ 
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wherein dreams might become visualized. Was 
not she herself, as she stood before him, lithe 
and Vigorous in all the perfection of her warm 
young womanhood —was she not the very 
embodiment of those dreams that had haunted 
him, sleeping and waking? Verily. Therefore, 
with this magic in the air, might he not meet 
Sir George Annesley at the next cross-roads 
or by-lane, and strike up an enduring friend- 
ship on the spot? Truly; for anything was 
possible to-day. Meanwhile my lady had 
gathered up the folds of her riding-habit and, 
yet in the act of turning into the leafy path, 
spoke: 

“Are you going far, sir?” 

“To London.” 

“Have you many friends there?” 

“None — as yet, Madame.” 

After this they walked on in silence, she with 
her eyes on the lookout for obstacles, he lost 
to all but the beauty of the young body before 
him — the proud carriage of the head, the sway 
of the hips, the firm poise of the small and 
slender foot. All this he saw and admired, yet 
(be it remarked) his face bore nothing of the 
look that had distorted the features of the 
gentleman in the bottle-green coat, though, to 
be sure, our Barnabas was but an Amateur 
at best —even as honest John had said. So 
at last they reached the fateful glade beyond 
which, though small with distance, was a noble 
house, set upon a gentle hill that rose above the 
swaying green of the trees. Here my lady 
paused; she looked up the glade and down the 
glade, and finally at Barnabas. And her eyes 
were the eyes of a maid, shy, mischievous, de- 
mure, challenging. 

“Sir,” said she shyly, demurely,— but with 
eyes still challenging,— “sir, | have to thank 
you —! do thank you— more than these poor 
lips can tell. If there is anything I could — 
do — to — to prove my gratitude, you — have 
but to — name it.” 

“Do?” stammered Barnabas. “Do?  In- 
deed —I—no.” The challenging eyes were 
hidden now, but her lips curved wonderfully 
tempting and full of allurement. Barnabas 
clenched his fists hard. 

“| see, sir, your cheek has — stopped bleed- 
ing; ‘tis almost well. I think—there are 
others — whose hurts will not heal — quite so 
soon — and — between you and me, sir—I’m 
glad — glad! Good-bye; and may you find 
as many friends in London as you deserve.” So 
saying, she turned and went on down the glade. 

And in a little Barnabas sighed, and, turn- 
ing, also strode on Londonwards. 

Now, when she had gone but a very short 
way, my lady must needs glance back over her 
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shoulder. Then, screened, to be sure, by a 
convenient bramble-bush, she stood to watch 
him as he swung along, strong, graceful, but 
with never a look behind. 

Who was he? she wondered. What was he? 
From his clothes he might be anything between 
a gamekeeper and a farmer. (Alas, poor Barna- 
bas!) To be sure, his voice was low and modu- 
lated and his words well chosen — almost too 
well chosen. Who was he — what was he? And 
he was going to London, where he had no friends. 
And he had never told his name, nor — what 
was a great deal worse — asked for hers! 
Here my lady frowned, for such indifference 
was wholly new in her experience. 

But on went long-legged Barnabas, all un- 
conscious, striding through sunlight and shadow 
with step blithe and free, and still (oh, Barna- 
bas!) with never a look behind. Therefore m 
lady’s frown grew more portentous, and she 
stamped her foo! at his unconscious back. Then, 
all at once, the frown vanished in a sudden 
smile, and rece shrank closer into 
cover; for Barnabas had stopped. 

“Oh, indeed, sir!” she mocked, secure be- 
hind her leafy screen, nodding her head. ‘So 
you’ve actually thought better of it, have you?”’ 

Here Barnabas turned. 

“Really, sir, you will even trouble to come 


all the way back, will you—just to learn her 


name — or perhaps to—? Indeed, what con- 
descension! But, dear sir— you’re too late 
Ah, yes, indeed you are!— for — ‘he who will 
not when he may — when he will he shall have 
nay.’ I grieve to say you are too late — quite 
toolate. Good morning, Master Shill-I Shall-I.” 
And with the words she turned, then hastily 
drew acertain lacy handkerchief from her bosom, 
and set it (very cleverly) among the thorns of 2 
bramble, and so sped away among the leaves. 


CHAPTER VII 


In Which May be Found Divers Rules and Maxims 
for the Art of Bowing 


“Now, by the Lord!” said Barnabas, stop- 
ping all at once, “forgetful fool that | am— | 
never bowed to her!” Therefore, being minded 
to repair so grave an omission, he now turned 
sharp about and came striding back again; 
and thus it befell that he presently espied the 
lace handkerchief fluttering from the bramble, 
and, having extricated the delicate lace from 
the naturally reluctant thorns with a vast 
degree of care and trouble, he began to look 
about for the late owner. But, search how 
he might, his efforts proved unavailing — 
Annerley Wood was empty save for himself. 
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Having satisfied himself of which fact, Barna- 
sas sighed again, thrust the handkerchief into 
is pocket, and once more set off upon his way. 
But now, as he went, he must needs remember 
is awkward stiffness when she had thanked him. 
le grew hot all over at the mere recollection — 
id, moreover, he had forgotten even to bow! 
it there, again, was he quite sure that he 
uld bow as a gentleman should? There 
ere doubtless certain rules and maxims for 
the bow, as there were for mathematics — 
rious motions to be observed in the making 
it, of which Barnabas confessed to himself 
s utter ignorance. What, then, was a bow? 
Hereupon, bethinking him of the book in his 
cket, he drew it out and, turning to a certain 
ge, began to study the “‘Stiff-legged Gentle- 
in” with a new and enthralled interest. Now, 
er against this gentleman, that is to say, 
the opposite page, he read these words: 
THE ART OF BOWING 
lo know how, and when, and to whom to bow is 
tself anart. The Bow is, indeed, an all-important 
ymplishment; it is the “Open Sesame” of the 
lite World.” To bow gracefully, therefore, may 
regarded as the most important part of a gentle- 
nly deportment. 


‘Hum!” said Barnabas, beginning to frown 
this; and .yet, according to the title-page 


these were the words of a “‘ Person of Quality.”’ 


|o bow gracefully [the Person of Quality chattered 
the Feet should be primarily disposed as in the 
t position of Dancing. 


rnabas sighed, frowning still. 


lhe Left Hand should now be lifted airily and laid 
on the Bosom, the Fingers being kept elegantly 
ead. The Head is now stooped forward, the Body 
owing easily from the Hips, the Right Hand, at 
same moment, being waved gracefully in the Air. 
is, moreover, very necessary that the Expression 
the Features should assume as engaging an air as 
ssible. The depth of the Bow is to be regulated by 
rank of the Person saluted. 


\nd so forth and so on for two pages more. 
irnabas sighed and shook his head hopelessly. 
“Ah!” said he. “Under these circumstances 
is perhaps just as well that | forgot to try — 
would seem I should have bungled it quite 
1amefully. Who would have thought a thing 
simple could become a thing so very compli- 
ted?” Saying which, Barnabas shut the book 
d thrust it back into his pocket, and thus 
came aware of a certain very small handful 
dainty lace and cambric, and took it out, 
1d, looking at it, beheld again the diminutive 
\in, while there stole to his nostrils a perfume 
int and very sweet. 
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“| wonder,” said he to himself, “I wonder 
who she was. I might have asked her name, 
but — fool that | am — | even forgot that. As 
it is, | shall never know, I suppose.” 

Here Barnabas sighed again, and sighing hid 
the handkerchief in his breast. 

“And yet,” he pursued, “had she told me her 
name, | should have been compelled to announce 
mine, and — Barnabas Barty — hum! Some- 
how, there is no suggestion about it of broad 
acres or knightly ancestors. No; Barty will 
never do.” 

Here Barnabas became very thoughtful. But 
all at once he stopped and clapped hand to 
thigh: . 

“My mother’s name, of course — Beverley. 
Yes, it is an excellent name, and, since it was 
hers, | have more right to it than any other. 
So Beverley it shall be — Barnabas Beverley. 
Good!” 

Here Barnabas turned and very gravely 
lifted his hat to his shadow. 

“Mr. Beverley,” said he, “I salute you. 
Your very humble obedient servant, Mr. 
Beverley. Sir, God keep you!” And, putting 
on his hat again, he fell into his swinging stride. 

“So,” said he, “that point being settled, it 
remains to master the intricacies of the bow.” 
Saying which, he once more had recourse to the 
“priceless wollum,” and walked on through the 
glory of the morning, with his eyes upon the 
voluble instructions of the “ Person of Quality.” 
Now, as he went, chancing to look up suddenly, 
he beheld, to one side of the road, a gate-post. 
A very ancient gate-post it was —a decrepit 
gate-post, worn, and heavy with years, for it 
leaned far out from the perpendicular. And, 
with his gaze upon this, Barnabas halted sud- 
denly, clapped the book to his bosom, and, 
raising his hat with an elegant flourish, bowed 
to that gnarled and withered piece of timber as 
though it had been an archduke at the very 
least, or the loveliest lady in the land. 

“Ha—by Thor and Odin!—what’s all 
this?” cried a voice behind him. “I say, what 
the devil’s ali this?” 

Turning sharp about, Barnabas beheld a man 
in a brass-buttoned blue coat something the 
worse for wear —a shortish, broad-shouldered 
man, who stood with his booted legs wide 
apart and stared at him, from a handsome 
bronzed face, with a pair of round blue eyes. 
He held a broad-brimmed hat in his one hand — 
for the other, Barnabas noticed, was gone from 
the elbow. 

“Egad!” said he, staring at Barnabas with 
his blue eyes. “‘What’s in the wind —I say, 
what the devil, sir — eh, sir?” 

Forthwith Barnabas beamed upon him and 
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swept him another bow, almost as low as that 
he had bestowed upon the gate-post. 

“Sir,” said he, hat gracefully flourished in 
the air, “your very humble obedient servant 
to command.” 

“A humble obedient fiddlestick, sir!” re- 
torted the newcomer. ‘Pooh,sir! Are ye mad, 
sir? — to go bowing and scraping to a gate-post 
as though it were an admiral of the fleet or 
Nelson himself! Are ye mad, or only drunk, 
sir? | say, what d’ye mean?” Here Barnabas 
put on his hat and opened the book. 

“Plainly, sir,” he answered, “being over- 
come with a sudden desire to bow to something 
or other, | bowed to that gate-post for want of 
a worthier object. This book here (which | 
am given to understand is wholly infallible) 
says that to bow is the most important item 
of a gentlemanly equipment in the World of 
Fashion.” 

“In the World of Fashion, sir, there are no 
gentlemen left,”’ his hearer broke in. 

“How, sir?” 

“I say no, sir—not one—lI say, damme, 
sir ——” 

“But, sir ——! 

“| say there are no gentlemen in the Fashion- 
able World — they are all blackguardly bucks, 
cursed Corinthians, and mincing macaronies 
nowadays, sir. Fashionable World — bah, sir!” 

“ But, sir, is not the Prince himself r: 

“The Prince, sir!” Here the one-armed 
gentleman clapped on his hat and snorted. 
“The Prince is a— prince, sir; he’s also an 
authority on sauce and shoebuckles. Let us 
talk of something more interesting — yourself, 
for instance.” 

Barnabas bowed. 
is Barnabas — Barnabas Beverley. 

“Hum!” said the other thoughtfully. “I 
remember a Beverley —a lieutenant under 
Hardy in the Agamemnon — though, to be 
sure, he spelt his name with an /-e-y.” 

“So do |, sir,” said Barnabas. “Secondly, | 
am on my way to London 

“London! Egad! here’s another of 
London, of course. Well?” 

“Where I hope to cut some figure in the — er 
— World of Fashion e 

“Fashion — Gog and Magog! Why not try 
drowning? ’Twould be simpler and better for 
you in the long run. London! Fashion! In 
that hat, that coat, those 4 

“Sir,” said Barnabas, flushing, “I have al- 
ready 

“Fashion, eh? Why, then you must cramp 
that chest into an abortion, all ‘collar, tail, and 
buttons, and much too tight to breathe in; 
you must struggle into breeches tight enough 


“Sir,” said he, “my name 


? ! 
em: 
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to burst, and cram your feet into bepolished 
torments.” 

“But, sir,” Barnabas ventured again, “surely, 
the Prince himself is accountable for the pre- 
vailing fashion; and, as you must know, he is 
said to be the First Gentleman in Europe, 
and ——”’ 

“ Fiddle-de-dee and the devil, sir!’ Who says 
he is? A set of crawling sycophants, sir — a 
gang of young reprobates and bullies. First 
Gentleman in —I say pish, sir! I say bah! 
Don’t I tell you that gentlemen went out o’ 
fashion when bucks came in? I say there isn’t 
a gentleman left in England — except, perhaps, 
one or two. This is the age of your swagger- 
ing, prize-fighting Corinthians: London swarms 
with ’em, Brighton’s rank with ’em — yes, they 
pervade even—these solitudes, damme! | 
saw one of ’em only half an hour ago — limping 
out of a wood yonder. Ah! A polished, smil- 
ing rascal—a dangerous rogue! one of your 
sleepy libertines — one of your lucky gamblers 
— one of your conscienceless young reprobates, 
equally ready to win your money, ruin your 
sister, or shoot you dead, as the case may be - 
and all in the approved way of gallantry, sir. 
And, being all this, and consequently high in 
royal favour, ne is become a very lion in the 
World of Fashion. Would you succeed, there- 
fore, young sir you must model yourself upon 
him as nearly a¢ may be.” 

“And he “| limping, you say?” enquired 
Barnabas thoughtfully. 


Egad! I say, 


“And serve thim right, sir. 
damme, he should limp in irons to Botany Bay, 
and stay there, if | had my way.” 

“Did you happen to notice the colour of his 
coat?” enquired Barnabas again. 


“Aye — ’twas green, sir. But what of it? 
Have you seen him “1 
“| think I have, sir,” 
*twas a green coat he wore. 

might his name be?” 

“His name, sir, is Carnaby — Sir Mortimer 
Carnaby.” 

“Sir Mortimer Carnaby!” said Barnabas, 
nodding his head. 

“And, sir,” pursued his informant, regarding 
Barnabas from beneath his frowning eyebrows, 
“since it is your ambition to cut a figure in the 
World of Fashion, your best course is to culti- 
vate him, frequent his society as much as pos- 
sible, act upon his counsel, and in six months, 
or less, I don’t doubt you’ll be as polished 
young blackguard as any of ’em. Good morn- 
ing, sir.” 

Here the one-armed gentleman nodded, and 
turned to enter the field. 

“Sir,” said Barnabas, “one moment!” 


said Barnabas — “if 
Pray, sir, what 
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“Well?” enquired the other, pausing. 

“Since you have been so obliging as to de- 
scribe a buck, will you tell me who, and what, 
in your estimation, is a gentleman?” 

“A gentleman? Egad, sir! must | tell you 
that? No; I say I won’t; the Bo’sun shall.” 


Hereupon the speaker faced suddenly about 


‘HA—BY THOR AND ODIN!— 
WHAT'S ALL THIS? WHAT'S 
IN THE WIND?’” 
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“Aft, there!” he bellowed. 
I say, where’s 


and raised his voice. 
“Pass the word for the Bo’sun. 
Bo’sun Jerry?” 

Immediately upon these words there came 
another roar, surprisingly hoarse, deep, and 
near at hand. 

“Aye, aye, sir! Here I be, Cap’n,” the voice 
bellowed back. “Here | be, sir, my helm hard 
a-starboard, studdin’ sails set and all a-drawing 
alow and aloft, but making bad weather on it 
on account o’ these furrers and this here jury- 
mast o’ mine; but I’ll fetch up alongside in a 
couple o’ tacks.” 

Now, glancing in the direction of the voice, 
Barnabas perceived a head that bobbed up 
and down on the opposite side of the hedge. 
A red face it was, a jovial, good-humoured face 
lit up with quick, bright eyes that twinkled 
from under a prodigious pair of eyebrows; a 
square, honest face, whose broad good nature 
beamed out from a mighty bush of curling 
whisker and pigtail and was surmounted by 
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a shining glazed hat. Being come opposite to 
them, the Bo’sun paused to mop his red face 
with a neckerchief of vivid hue, which done, he 
touched the brim of the glazed hat, and, though 
separated from them by no more than the 
hedge and ditch, immediately let out another 
roar, for all the world as though he had been 
hailing the main-top of a ninety-four in a gale 
of wind. 

“Here I be, Cap’n!” he bellowed. “Obleeged 
to haul my wind, d’ye see, on account o’ this 
here spar o’ mine running foul o’ the furrers.” 
Having said the which, he advanced again with 
a heave to port and a lurch to starboard, very 
like a ship in a heavy sea. This peculiarity of 
gait was explained as he hove into full view, for 
then Barnabas saw that his right leg was gone 
from the knee and had been replaced by a 
wooden one. 

“ Bo’sun,”’ said the Captain, indicating Barna- 
bas with a flap of his empty sleeve, “ Bo’sun, 
favour me, | say oblige me, by explaining to this 
young gentleman your opinion of a gentleman. 
I say, tell him whom you think the First Gentle- 
man in Europe?” 


The Bo’sun stared from Barnabas to the 


Captain and back again. 
“Begging your honour’s pardon,” said he, 
touching the brim of the glazed hat, “but 


surely nobody don’t need to be told that 
‘ere?”’ 

“Tt would seem so, Jerry.” 

“Why, then, Cap’n — since you ax me, I 
should tell you, bold an’ free like, as the First 
Gentlemen in Europe—ah, or anywheres 
else — was Lord Nelson an’ your honour.” 
As he spoke, the Bo’sun stood up very straight, 
despite his wooden leg, and when he touched 
his hat again his very pigtail seemed straighter 
and stiffer than ever. 

“Young sir,” said the Captain, regarding 
Barnabas from the corners of his eyes, “what 
d’ye say to that?” 

“Why,” returned Barnabas, “now | come to 
think of it, | believe the Bo’sun is right.” 

“Sir,” nodded the Captain, “the Bo’sun gen- 
erally is. My Bo’sun, sir, is as remarkable as 
that leg of his, which he has contrived so that 
it will screw on or off —in sections, sir; | 
mean the wooden one.” 

“But,” said Barnabas, beginning to stroke 
his chin in the argumentative way that was all 
his father’s — “but, sir, | was meaning gentle- 
men‘yet living; and Lord Nelson, unfortunately, 
is dead.” 

“‘Bo’sun,” said the Captain, ““what d’ye say 
to that?” ‘ 

“Why, Cap’n,— axing the young gen’l’man’s 
pardon,— | beg leave to remark, or, as you 
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might say, ob-serve, as men like ’im don’t die; 
they just gets promoted — so to speak.” 

“Very true, Jerry,” nodded the Captain 
again; “‘they do but go to a higher service — 
very true. And now, Bo’sun, the bread!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” said the Bo’sun, and, taking 
a neat parcel which the Captain had produced 
from a pocket of the blue coat, he dropped it 
forthwith into the crown of the glazed hat. 

“Bo’sun, the meat! The young fool will be 
hungry by now, poor lad!” 

“Ave, aye, Cap'n!” And, the meat having 
disappeared into the same receptacle, the Bo’sun 
resumed his hat. 

Then, turning to Barnabas, the Captain held 
out his hand. 

“Sir,” said he, “Il wish you good-bye, and a 
prosperous voyage; and may you find yourself 
too much of a man ever to fall so low as Fashion! 
I say, dammit! The bread and meat, sir, are 
for a young fool who thinks, like yourself, that 
the World of Fashion is the world. By heaven, 
sir — 1 say, by Gog and Magog! if I had a son 
with fashionable aspirations I’d have him 
triced up to the triangles and whipped with 
the cat—I say, with the cat-o’-nine-tails, 
sir; that is—no, | wouldn’t; besides, | — never 
had a son — and — good-bye!” 

“Stay,” said Barnabas, “pray tell me to 
whom | am indebted for so much good instruc- 
tion ——”’ 

“My name, sir, is Chumley — plain Chumley, 
spelt with a w and an m, sir; none of your 
olmondels for me, sir. And | beg you to know 
that | have no crest or monogram or coat of 
arms; there’s neither or, azure, nor argent about 
me; I’m neither rampant, nor passant, nor even 
regardant. And I want none of your sables, er- 
mines, bars, escallops, embattled fiddle-de-dees, 
or dancetté tarradiddles, sir. I’m Chumley — 
Captain John Chumley —- plain and without 
any fashionable varnish. Consequently, though 
| have commanded many good ships, sloops, 
frigates, and even one line-o’-battle E 

“The Bully-sawyer, Seventy-four, Trafalgar!” 
added the Bo’sun. 

“ Seeing | am only John Chumley,— 
with a wu and an m,—I retire a captain still. 
Now, had | clapped in an olmondel and the 
rest of the fashionable gewgaws, | should now 
doubtless be a rear-admiral at the very least; 
for the polite world, the World of Fashion, 
is rampant, sir — not to mention passant and 
regardant. So, if you would achieve a reputa- 
tion among persons of quality nowadays, bow, 
sir; bow everywhere, day in and day out; keep 
a supple back, young sir, and spell your name 
with as many unnecessary letters as you can. 
I say good morning, young sir.” 
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As he ended, the Captain took off his hat 
with his remaining arm, put it on again, and 
then reached out suddenly and clapped Barna- 
bas upon the shoulder. 

“Here’s wishing you a straight course, lad,” 
said he, with a smile every whit as young and 
winning as that which curved the lips of Bar- 
nabas — “‘a fair course and a good, clean wind 
to blow all those fashionable fooleries clean 
out of your head. Good-bye.” So he nodded, 
turned sharp about, and went upon his way. 

Hereupon the Bo’sun shook his head, took 
off the glazed hat, stared into it, and, putting it 
on again, turned and stumped along beside 
Barnabas. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Concerning the Captain’s Arm, the Bo'sun’s Leg, and 
the ‘‘ Belisarius,’’ Seventy-four 


“THe Bully-sawyer, Trafalgar!” murmured 
the Bo’sun, as they went on together. “You've 


‘eared of the Bully-sawyer, Seventy-four, 0’ 
course, young sir?” 
“T’m_ afraid not,” 
apologetically. 
“Not eared o’ the Bully-sawyer, Seventy- 
four! Why, Lord, young sir, axing your pardon, 


said Barnabas, rather 


but — not ’eared o’ the—why, she were in 
the van that day —one o’ the first to engage 
the mounseers, about a cable’s length to wind- 
‘ardo’ the Victory. One o’ the first to come up 
wi’ the enemy, she were, an’ now you tell me 
as you ain’t ’eared o’ the — Lord, sir!” And 
the Bo’sun sighed and shook his head till it was 
a marvel how the glazed hat kept its position. 

“Won’t you tell me of her, Bo’sun?”’ 

“Tell you about the old Bully-sawger, 
Seventy-four? Aye, surely, sir, surely. Ah, 
‘twas a grand day for us, a grand day for our 
Nelson, and a grand day for England — that 
twenty-first o’ October. The wind were light, 
that day, as we bore down on their line — 
in two columns, d’ye see, sir. We was in 
Nelson’s column, the weather line, “bout a 
cable’s length a-starn o’ the Victory, as | say. 
On we went, creeping nearer and nearer,— the 
Victory, the old Bully-sawyer, and the Temeraire, 
— every now and then the mounseers trying a 
shot at us to find the range,d’ye see. Right 
ahead of us lay the Santissima Trinidado—a 
great four-decker, young sir; a-starn of her was 
the Beaucentaur, and a-starn of her again was 
the Redoubtable, wi’ eight or nine others. On 
we went, wi’ the Admiral’s favourite signal 
flying: ‘Engage the enemy more closely.’ Ah, 
young sir, there weren’t no stand-offishness 
about our Nelson, God bless him! 
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“As we bore closer, the shot began to come 
aboard of us; but the old Bully-sawyer never 
took no notice, not so much as a gun. Lord! 
I can see her now as she bore down on their 
line, every sail drawing aloft, the white decks 
below, the gleam of her guns, wi’ their crews 
stripped to the waist — every eye on the enemy, 
every man at his post. Very different she looked 
an hour arterwards ! 

“Well, sir, all at once the great Santissima 
Trinidado \et fly at us with her whole four tiers 
o’ broadside, rakin’ us fore an’ aft — and that 
begun it. Down comes our foretopmast in a 
litter of falling spars and top-hamper, and the 
decks were all at once splashed, here and there, 
wi ugly blotches. But, Lord! the old Bully- 
sawyer never paid no heed, and still the men 
stood to their guns, and his honour the Captain 
strolled up an’ down, chatting to the flag- 
officer. But now the enemy’s ships opened on 
us one arter another; the Beaucentaur, the San 
Nicholas, and the Redoubtable swept and bat- 
tered us wi’ their murderous broadsides; the 
air seemed full o’ smoke an’ flame, an’ the old 
Bully-sawyer in the midst of it. But still we 
could see the Victory through the drifting smoke 
ahead of us, wi’ the flying signal, ‘Engage the 
enemy more closely.’ 

“Every minute their fire grew hotter and 
their aim truer. Down came our mizzen- 
topgallant-mast and hung over our quarter; 
away went our bowsprit. But we held on till 
we struck their line ‘twixt the Santissima 
Trinidado and the Beaucentaur; and, as we 
crossed the Spanisher’s wake, so closely that 
our yard-arms grazed her gilded starn, up 
flashed his honour’s sword. ‘Now, lads!’ cried 
he, hailing the guns — and then — why, then, 
afore I’d took my whistle from my lips, the old 
Bully-sawyer, as had been so patient, so very 
patient, let fly with every starboard gun as 
it bore, slap into the great Spanisher’s towering 
starn, and a moment arter her larboard guns 
roared and flamed as her broadside crashed into 
the Beaucentaur. And ’bout five minutes arter- 
wards we fell aboard o’ the Fougeux; an’ there 
we lay, young sir, and fought it out, yard-arm to 
yard-arm an’ muzzle to muzzle, so close that the 
flames o’ the guns blackened an’ scorched us, 
an’ we was obleeged to heave buckets o’ water 
arter every discharge, to put out the fire. 

“Lord! but the poor old Bully-sawyer were 
in a tight corner then — what wi’ the Fougeux 
to port and the Beaucentaur to starboard, and 
the great Spanisher hammering us a-starn, d’ye 
see. But there was our lads — what was left 
of ’em — reeking wi’ sweat, black wi’ powder, 
and splashed wi’ blood, fighting the guns; and 
there was his honour the Cap’n, leaning against 
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the quarter-rail wi’ his sword in one ’and an’ 
his snuff-box in t’other — he had two ’ands then, 
young sir; an’ there was me hauling on the 
tackle o’ one o’ the quarter guns — it happenin’ 
to be short-handed, d’ye see — when, all at 
once, | felt a kind o’ shock, and there | was 
on the flat o’ my back, and wi’ the wreckage o’ 
that there quarter gun on this here leg o’ mine, 
pinning me to the deck. 

“As I lay there I ’eared our lads a-cheering 
above the roar an’ din, an’, the smoke lifting 
a bit, | seen the Spanisher had struck. But 
I likewise seen as the poor old Bully-sawyer were 
done for. She lay a wreck, black wi’ smoke, 
blistered wi’ fire, her decks foul wi’ blood, her 
fore- and main-masts beat overboard, an’ only 
the mizzen standing. All this I see at a glance 
— an’ something more; for the mizzen-topgal- 
lant had been shot clean through at the cap 
and hung dangling, and now, what wi’ the quiver 
o’ the guns an’ the roll o’ the vessel, down she 
come sliding an’ sliding nearer an’ nearer, till 
the splintered end brought up against the wreck 
o’ my gun. But presently | seen it begin to 
slide again, nearer to me, very slow, d’ye see, 
inch by inch —an’ there’s me pinned on the 
flat o’ my back, watching it come. 

““Another foot,’ I says, ‘an’ there’s an end o’ 
Jerry Tucker. Another ten inches — another 
eight ——- another six.’ Lord, young sir, I heaved 
an’ | strained at that crushed leg o’ mine! But 
there I was, fast as ever, while down came the 
t’gallant, inch by inch. Then all at once | 
kinder let go o’ myself —I gave a shout, sir. 
An’ then—why, then—there’s his honour 
the Cap’n leanin’ over me. 

“Is that you, Jerry?’ says he,— for I was 
black wi’ powder, d’ye see, sir,— ‘is that you, 
Jerry?’ says he. 

““Aye, aye, sir,’ says I; ‘it be me, sure-ly, 
till this here spar slips down an’ does for me.’ 

“*It sha’n’t do that,’ says he, very square in 
the jaw. 

“Tt must,’ says I. 

““No,’ says he. 

““Nothing to stop it, sir,’ says I. 

Yes, there is,’ says he. 

“*What’s that?’ says I. 

“*This!’ says he, ’twixt his shut teeth, young 
sir. 

“An’ then, under that murdering, hellish 
piece o’ timber the Cap‘n sets his hand an’ 
arm — his naked hand an’ arm, sir! 

““In heaven’s name,’ says I, ‘let it come, 


sir!’ 
““And lose my bo’sun? Not me!’ says he. 
“*Then, sir, I seen his face go white an’ 
whiter; | heard the bones of his hand an’ arm 
crack — like so many sticks, sir; and down he 
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falls atop o’ me in a dead faint, sir. But the 
t’gallant were stopped, and the life were kept 
in this here carkiss o’ mine. 

“So that’s how the poor old Bully-sawyer, 
Seventy-four, were done for; that’s how his 
honour lost his arm an’ me my leg, sir. And 
there be the stocks, an’ there be our young 
gentleman inside of ’em, as cool an’ smiling an’ 
comfortable as you please!” 


CHAPTER IX 


Which Concerns Itself Among Other Matters with the 
Virtues of a Pair of Stocks and the 
Perversity of Fathers 


BeForE them was a church, a small church 
grey with age, and, like age, lonely. It stood 
well back from the road which wound away 
down the hill to the scattered cottages below. 

About this church was a small burial-ground, 
upon whose green mounds and leaning head- 
stones the great square tower cast a protecting 
shadow that was like a silent benediction. A 
low stone wall was set about the graveyard, 
and in the wall was a gate with a weather- 
beaten porch, and beside the gate were the 
stocks, and in the stocks, with his hands in 
his pockets and his back against the wall, sat 
a young gentleman. 

Now, observing the elegance of his clothes anu 
the modish languor of his lounging figure, 
Barnabas at once recognized him as a young 
gentleman par excellence, and immediately the 
memory of his own country-made habiliments 
and clumsy boots arose and smote him. The 
young gentleman seemed no whit cast down 
by his awkward and most undignified situa- 
tion; indeed, as they drew nearer, Barnabas 
could hear him whistling softly to himself. At 
the sound of their approach, however, the soli- 
tary prisoner glanced up and observed them 
from under the brim of the buckled hat, with 
a pair of the merriest blue eyes in the world. 

“Aha, Jerry!” he cried, ““whom do you bring 
to triumph over me in my abasement? For 
shame, Jerry! Is this the act of a loving and 
affectionate Bo’sun, the Bo’sun of my innocent 
childhood? Oh, bruise and blister me!” 

“Why, sir,”” answered the Bo’sun, beaming 
through his whiskers, “this be only a young 
gentleman like yourself, as be bound for London, 
Master Horatio, sir!” 

The face beneath the devil-may-care rake 
of the buckled hat was pale and handsome, and, 
despite its studied air of gentlemanly weariness, 
the eyes were singularly quick and young, and 
wholly ingenuous. 

Now, as they gazed at each other, eye to eye, 
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the merry blue and the steadfast grey, suddenly, 
unaffectedly,.as though drawn by instinct, their 
hands reached out and met in a warm, firm 
clasp; and in that instant the one forgot his 
country clothes and blunt-toed boots, and the 
other his modish languor, for the spirit of Youth 
stood between them, and smile answered to 
smile. 

“And so you are bound for London, sir. 
Pray, are you in a hurry to get there?” 

“Not particularly,” Barnabas replied. 

“Then there you have the advantage of me, 
for | am, sir. But here | sit, a martyr for con- 
science’ sake. Nay, sir; if you are in no great 
hurry and have a mind to travel in company 
with a martyr, just so soon as | am free of these 
bilboes, we'll take the road together; what 
d’ye say?” 

“With pleasure,” answered Barnabas. 

“Why, then, sir, pray sit down; | blush to 
offer you the stocks, but the grass is devilish 
dewy and damp, and there’s not a chair to be 
had. But pray sit somewhere until the Bo’sun, 
like the jolly old dog he is, produces the key 
and lets me out. Bo’sun, you'll perceive the 
gentleman is waiting, and, for that matter, so 
am |. The key, Jerry, the key.” 


“Asking your pardons, gentlemen both,” 


began the Bo’sun, taking himself by the star- 
board whisker, “but orders is orders, and | was 
to tell you, Master Horatio, sir, as there was 
firstly a round of beef, cold, for breakfus!”’ 

“Beef!” exclaimed the prisoner, striking 
himself on the crown of the hat. 

“Next a smoked tongue,” continued the 
Bo’sun. 

“Tongue!” sighed the prisoner, turning_to 
Barnabas. “You hear that, sir? My unnatéffal 
father and uncle batten upon rounds of beef 
and smoked tongue, while | sit here, my legs 
at a most uncomfortable angle and my inner 
man as empty as a drum!” 

“A brace o’ cold fowl,”’ went on the Bo’sun 
inexorably, “‘a b’iled ’am ss 

“Enough, Jerry, enough!—lest I forget 
filial piety and affection and rail upon ’em for 
heartless gluttons.” 

“And,” pursued the Bo’sun, still busy with 
his whisker, and abstracted of eye, “and I was 
to say as you was free to come out o’ they 
stocks “ 

“Aha, Jerry! Even the most Roman of 
fathers can relent, then. Out with the key, 
Jerry! Egad! I can positively taste that beef 
from here. Unlock me, Jerry, that | may haste 
to pay my respects to Roman parent, uncle, 
and beef — last but not least, Jerry —-—”’ 

“Always supposing,” added the Bo’sun, 
giving a final twist to his whisker, ‘‘that you’ve 
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‘ad time to think better on it, d’ye see, and 
change your mind, Master Horatio, my lord.” 

Barnabas pricked up his ears. A lord! And 
in the stocks! Preposterous! And yet, surely 
these were the boots and clothes and hat of alord. 

“Change my mind, Jerry!” exclaimed his 
lordship. “‘Impossible— you know, I never 
change my mind. What! yield up my freedom 
for a mess of beef and tongue, or even a brace 
of cold fowl ——”’ 

“Not to mention a cold b’iled ’am, Master 
Horatio, sir?” 

“No, Jerry; not for all the Roman parents, 
rounds of beef, tyrannical uncles, and cold hams 
in England. Tempt me no more, Jerry. Bo’sun, 
avaunt and leave me to melancholy and empti- 

ess.” 

“Why then,” said the Bo’sun, removing the 
glazed hat and extracting therefrom the Cap- 
tain’s neat packages, “I were to give you this — 
meat, Master Horatio — beef and bread, my 
lord.” 

“From the Captain, 
Jerry?” 

“Aye, aye, my lord — from his honour the 
Cap'n.” 

““Now, God bless him for a tender-hearted 
old martinet, eh, Bo’sun?”’ 

“Which I begs to say — amen, 
Horatio, sir!” 

“To be sure, there’s nothing Roman about 
my uncle!” Saying which, his lordship tore 
open the packages, and, using his fingers as forks, 
began to devour the edibles with huge appetite. 

“There was a tongue you mentioned, I think, 
Jerry?” he enquired suddenly. 

“Aye, sir; likewise a cold b’iled ’am.” 

His lordship sighed plaintively. 

“And yet,” said he, sandwiching a slice 
of beef between two pieces of bread with great 
care and nicety, “who would be so mean- 
spirited as to sell that freedom which is the 
glorious prerogative of man —and which, | 
beg you to notice, is a not unpleasing phrase — 
who, | demand, would surrender this for a 
base smoked tongue?” 

“Not forgettin’ a fine cold b’iled’am, Master 
Horatio, my lord! And now, wi’ your permis- 
sion, I’ll stand away for the village — leaving 
you to talk wi’ this ’ere young gentleman and 
take them vittles aboard, till | bring up along- 
side again. Cap’n’s orders, Master Horatio.” 
And the Bo’sun touched the glazed hat, ‘went 
about,’ and, squaring his yards, bore away for 
the village. 

“Sir,” said his lordship, glancing whimsi- 
cally at Barnabas over his fast-disappearing 
hunch of bread and meat, “you have never been 
called upon to sit in the stocks, perhaps?” 


I’ll be sworn — eh, 


Master 
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“Never as yet,” answered Barnabas, smiling. 

“Why, then, sir, let me inform you, the stocks 
have their virtues. I'll not deny a chair is more 
comfortable, and certainly more dignified — 
but give me the stocks for thought; there’s 
nothing like ’em for profound mecitation.” 

“And pray,” enquired Barnabas, “may | 
ask what brings you sitting in this place of 
thought?” 

“Three things, sir, namely — Matrimony, 
a Horse Race, an! a Father: three very serious 
matters, sir — and the last the gravest of all. 
For you must know I am — shall | say blessed? 
— yes, certainly, blessed in a father who is 
essentially Roman — being a man of his word, 
sir. Now, a man of his word — more especially 
a father — may prove a very mixed blessing. 
Speaking of fathers generally, sir, you may have 
noticed that they are the most unreasonable 
class of beings, and delight to arrogate to them- 
selves an authority which is, to say the least, 
trying?” 

“Indeed,”” smiled Barnabas, “the 
fathers are, after all, only human.” 

“Aha!” cried his lordship, “there spake 
experience! And yet, sir, these human fathers 
one and all believe in what I may term the 
Divine Right of Fathers to thwart and bother 


best of 


and annoy sons old enough to be — ah!— 
to ——”” 
“To know their own minds! 
“Precisely!” nodded his lordship. 
sequently, my Roman father and I fell out — 
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said Barnabas. 
““Con- 


unfortunately, ’twas before breakfast.’”’ Here 
his lordship snatched a hasty bite of bread 
and meat with great appetite and gusto, while 
Barnabas sat, dreamy of eye, staring away 
across the valley. 

“Pray,” said he suddenly, yet with his gaze 
still far away, ‘do you chance to be acquainted 
with a Sir Mortimer Carnaby?” 

“Acquainted!” cried his lordship, speaking 
with his mouth full. “Oh, gad, sir! Every one 
who is any one is acquainted with Sir Mortimer 
Carnaby!” 

“Ah!” said Barnabas meaningly. 
you probably know him?” 

“He honours me with his friendship, sir!”’ 

“Hum!” said Barnabas. 

Here his lordship glanced up quickly and with 
a slight contraction of the brow. 

“Sir,” he retorted, with a very creditable 
attempt at dignity, despite the stocks and his 
hunch of bread and meat, “sir, permit me to add 
that I am proud of his friendship.” 

“And pray,” enquired Barnabas, turning 
his eye suddenly to his companion’s face, “do 
you — like him?” 

“Like him, sir?” 


“Then 
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“Or trust him?” persisted Barnabas, stead- 
fast-eyed. 

“Trust him, sir?” his lordship repeated, his 
gaze beginning to wander— “trust him?” 
Here, chancing to espy what yet remained 
of the bread and meat, he immediately took 
another bite, and when he spoke it was in a 
somewhat muffled tone in consequence. “Trust 
him? Egad, sir, the boot’s on the other foot - 
for, ’twixt you and me, | owe him a cool thou- 
sand as it is!” 

“He is a great figure in the Fashionable 
World, | understand,” said Barnabas. 

“He is the most admired buck in London, 
sir,” nodded his lordship — “the most dashing, 
the most sought after — a boon companion of 
royalty itself, sir— the Corinthian of Corin- 
thians.”’ 

“Do you mean,” said Barnabas, “that he is 
a personal friend — of the Prince?” 

“One of the favoured few,” nodded his lord- 
ship, “and talking of him brings us back to my 
honoured Roman.” 

“How so?” enquired Barnabas, his gaze on 
the distance once more. 

“Because, sir, with that unreasonabieness 
peculiar to fathers, he has taken a violent antipa- 
thy to my friend Carnaby, though, so far as I 
know, he has never met him. This morning, 
sir, my father summoned me into the library. 

“* Horatio,’ says he, in his most Roman man- 
ner,— he never calls me Horatio unless about to 
treat me to the Divine Right of Fathers,— 
‘Horatio,’ says he, ‘you’re old enough to marry.’ 

““Indeed, I greatly fear so, sir,’ says I. 

“*Then,’ says he, solemn as an owl, ‘why 
not settle down here and marry?’ 

“Here he named a certain lovely person — 
whom, ’twixt you and me, sir, I have long ago 
determined to marry, but in my own time, be it 
understood! 

“‘Sir,’ said I, ‘believe me, I would ride over 
and settle the matter with her this very even- 
ing, only that | am to race Moonraker’ (a horse 
of mine, you’ll understand, sir) ‘in the great 
steeplechase on the tenth, and if | should happen 
to break my neck it might disappoint the 
lady in question, or even break her heart.’ 

“* Horatio,’ says my Roman,— more Roman 
than ever,—‘I strongly disapprove of your 
sporting propensities —— and more especially 
the circle of acquaintances you have formed in 
London.’ 

“*That,’ says I, preserving a polite serenity, 
‘I deeply regret; but the match is made, and 
a man must needs form some circle of acquaint- 
ances when he lives in London.’ 

“*Then,’ says my honoured Roman, with 
that lack of reasonableness peculiar to fathers, 
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‘don’t live in London; and as for the horse 
match, give it up.’ 

“Quite impossible, sir!’ says I, calmly 
determined. ‘The match has been made and 
recorded duly at Brooks’s and White’s and 
Almack’s; and if you were as familiar with the 
Sporting Set as I, you would understand 
that ——’ 

“*Pish, boy,’ says my Roman (‘tis a trick 
fathers have at such times of casting one’s 
youth in one’s teeth; you may probably have 
noticed this for yourself, sir). ‘Pish, boy!’ says 
he. ‘I know, | know; I’ve lived in London!’ 

“*True, sir,’ says I, ‘but things have changed 
since your day.’ 

“Well, sit,’’ pursued his lordship, “‘the long 
and short of it is, my honoured Roman, having 
worked himself into the State of Divine Right 
necessary to the occasion, vows that, unless | 
give up the race and spend less time and money 
in London, he will clap me into the stocks. 
‘Then, sir,’ says I, smiling and unruffled, ‘pray 
clap me in as soon as you will!’ And he, being, as 
I told you, a man of his word — well, here | am.” 

“Now, in regard to Sir Mortimer Carnaby,” 
persisted Barnabas, “your father, it would seem, 
neither likes nor trusts him.” 

““My father, sir —is—a father; conse- 
quently perverse. Sir Mortimer Carnaby is 
my friend; therefore, though he has never 
met. Sir Mortimer Carnaby, he takes a mortal 
antipathy to Sir Mortimer Carnaby, Q. E. D., 
and all the rest of it.” 

“On the other hand,’ resumed Barnabas 
the steadfast-eyed, ‘“‘you admire, respect, and 
honour your friend Sir Mortimer Carnaby?” 

“Admire him? Gad, sir! who doesn’t? 
There isn’t such another all-round sportsman 
in London — no, nor England. Only last week 
he drove ’cross country in his curricle — over 
hedges and ditches, fences and all, and never 
turned a hair; beat the ‘Fighting Tanner’ at 
Islington in four rounds and won over ten 
thousand pounds in a single night’s play from 
Egalité d’Orléans himself. Oh, egad, sir! Carn- 
aby’s the most wonderful fellow in the world!” 

“Though a very indifferent boxer!’ added 
Barnabas. 


“Indiff —!” 


His lordship let fall the last 
fragments of his bread and meat and stared at 


Barnabas in wide-eyed amazement. “Did you 
say — indifferent?” 

“1 did,” nodded Barnabas; “he is much too 
passionate ever to make a good boxer.” 

““Why,— deuce take me! — I tell you, there 
isn’t a pugilist in England cares to stand up to 
him, with the muffles or bare knuckles!” 

“Probably because there are no pugilists left 
in England worth the name,” said Barnabas. 


AMATEUR. GENTLEMAN 


“Gad, sir! We are all pugilists nowadays; 
the manly art is all the fashion, and, | think, a 
very excellent fashion. And permit me to tell 
you | know what I’m talking about. I’ve myself 
boxed with all the best ‘milling coves’ in 
London, and am_ esteemed no novice at the 
sport. Indeed, love of the ‘fancy’ was born in 
me, for my father, sir, was a great patron of 
the ‘game,’ and witnessed the great battle be- 
tween ‘Glorious John Barty’ and Nathaniel 
Bell = 

“At Dartford!” added Barnabas. 

“And when Bell was knocked down at the 
end of the fight ——” 

“After the ninety-seventh round!” nodded 
Barnabas. 

bs My father, sir, was the first to jump 
into the ring and clasp the champion’s fist — 
and proud he is to tell of it!”’ 

“Proud!”’ said Barnabas, staring. 

“Proud, sir — yes, why not? So should | 
have been. Why, let me tell you, sir, at home 
in the hall, between the ensign my uncle’s ship 
bore through Trafalgar and the small sword my 
grandfather carried at Blenheim, we have the 
belt John Barty wore that day.” 

“His belt!”’ exclaimed Barnabas. 
John Barty’s belt?” 

“So you see I should know what I’m talking 
about. Therefore, when you condemn such 
a justly celebrated man of his hands as my 
friend Carnaby, | naturally demand to know 
who you are to pronounce judgment.” 

“1 am one,” answered Barnabas, “who has 
been taught the science by that very Nathaniel 
Bell and ‘Glorious John’ you mention.” 

“Hey — what? — what?” cried his 
ship. 

“| have boxed with them regularly every 
day,” Barnabas continued, “‘and | have learnt 
that strength of arm, quickness of foot, and a 
true eye are all unavailing unless they be 
governed by a calm, unruffled temper; for 
passion. clouds the judgment, and in fighting, 
as in all else, it is judgment that tells in the 
long run.” 

“Now, by heaven!” exclaimed his lordship, 
jerking his imprisoned legs pettishly, “if I 
didn’t happen to be sitting trussed up here, 
and we had a couple of pairs of muffles, why, we 
might have had a friendly ‘go’ just to take each 
other’s measure. As it is = 

But at that moment they heard a hoarse 
bellow, and, looking round, beheld the Bo’sun, 
who, redder of face than ever, and pitching 
and rolling in his course, bore rapidly down on 
them, and, “hauling his wind,” took off the 
glazed hat. 

“Ha, Jerry!” exclaimed his lordship, “what 
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now? If you happen to have anything else 
eatable in that hat of yours, out with it, for 
I’m devilish sharp set still.” 

“Why, I have got summat, Master Horatio, 
but it aren’t bread, nor yet beef, nor yet again 
b’iled ’am, my lord; it can’t be eat, nor it can’t 
be drank — and here it be!” And with the 
words the Bo’sun produced a ponderous iron 
key. 

“Why, my dear old Jerry, my lovely Bo’- 
sun 

“Captured by his honour, Master Horatio, 
carried off by the Cap’n under your own 
father’s very own nose, sir—or, as you 
might say, cut out under the enemy’s 
guns, my lord!” With which explanation, 
the old sailor unfastened the padlock, raised 
the upper leg-board, and set the prisoner 
rree. 

“Ah! but it’s good to have the use of one’s 
legs again!” exclaimed his lordship, stretching 
the members in question. “So it was Uncle 


John, was it, Jerry? How very like Uncle John 
-eh, Jerry?” 
“Never was nobody born into this here vale 
o’ sorrer like the Cap’n — no, nor never will be 
— nohow!” 
solemn nod. 
“God bless him — eh, Jerry?” 


said the Bo’sun, with a 


“Amen to that, my lord.” 

“You'll let him know I said God 
bless him, Jerry?” 

“I will, my lord. Aye, aye, God 
bless him it is, Master Horatio!” 

“Now, as to my Roman — my 
father, Jerry — tell him — er ——” 
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“Be you still set on squaring away for Lon- 

don, then, sir?” 

“As arock, Jerry, as a rock!” 

“Then tis good-bye you’re wishing me.” 

“Yes, good-bye, Jerry. Remember, God 

bless Uncle John — and — er — tell my father 
that — ah, what the deuce shall you tell him? 
It should be something a little affecting, wholly 
dutiful, and, above all, gently dignified. Hum! 
Ah, yes; tell him that, whether I win or lose 
the race on the tenth, whether I break my un- 
worthy neck or no, | shall never forget that | 
am the Earl of Bainborough’s son. And as 
for you, Jerry — why, I| shall always think of 
you as the jolly old sea-dog who used to stoop 
down to let me get at his whiskers — they were 
a trifle blacker in those days. Gad! how I did 
pull ’em, Jerry! Even in those days I admired 
your whiskers, didn’t I? I swear there isn’t 
such another pair in England. Good-bye, 
Jerry!” Saying which, his lordship turned 
swiftly upon his heel and walked on a pace or 
two, while Barnabas paused to wring the old 
seaman’s brown hand; then they went on down 
the hill together. 

And the Bo’sun, sitting upon the empty stocks 
with his wooden pin sticking straight out be- 
fore him, sighed as he watched them striding 
Londonwards—the lord’s son, tall, slender, 

elegant, a gentleman to the finger- 
tips, and the commoner’s son, shaped 
like a young god, despite his home- 
spun; and between them, as it were 
linking them together, fresh, and 
bright, and young as the morning, 
went the joyous Spirit of Youth. 
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THE COVER OF ONE OF A SERIES OF ITALIAN NOVELS SOLD IN NAPLES EACH ONE Ol 
THESE NOVELS BEARS THE SAME TITLE—“ GIUSEPPE PETROSINO, THE SHERLOCK HOLMES 
OF ITALY”—AND RECOUNTS THE EXCITING TRIUMPHS OF THIS < “<AT DE- 
TECTIVE PETROSINO WAS MURDERED IN PALERMO, MARCH 13, 1909, WHILE 
WORKING IN THE SERVICE OF THIS COUNTRY. WHILE HE LIVED, HE WAS THI 
GREATEST PROTECTION AMERICA HAD AGAINST THE ITALIAN CRIMINAL 
HE KNEW FIVE THOUSAND ITALIAN CRIMINALS BY SIGHT 








IMPORTED CRIME 


The Story of the 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


For a full century the men- 
ice of the Mafia and the 
Camorra has hung like a blight 

wer southern Italy. Origi- 
vating as patriotic. clubs, 
these secret societies have 
lowly degenerated until 
now they are the most 
powerful and highly or- 
anized bands of depraved 
riminals in Europe. 
brottling the Italian 
wernment on the one 
ide, with the other hand 
hev are industriously 
cupied in collecting 
loody tribute from the 
eople. 

The Camorra and 
the Mafia have laid their 
redatory hands upon this 

untry. Their agents have come 
re with the tremendous influx of 


HERE are a million and a 

half Italians in the United 
tates, of whom nearly six hun- 
red thousand reside in New York 

ty — more than in Rome itself. 
‘aples alone of all the cities of 
taly has so large an Italian popu- 
tion; while Boston has one hun- 
d thousand, Philadelphia one 
indred thousand, San Fran- 
sco. )6seventy thousand, New 
rleans seventy thousand, Chi- 
go sixty thousand, Denver 
venty-five thousand, Pitts- 
irgh twenty-five thousand, 
ltimore twenty thousand, 
d there are extensive col- 
ies, often numbering as 
iny as ten thousand, in several other cities. 
» vast a foreign-born population is bound to a 


SALVATORE ARRIGO, A_ DE- 
POSED LEADER OF THE 
CAMORRISTS 


lack of 


the Calabrians 
enlightenment more character- 


Camorra in America 


BY 


ARTHUR TRAIN 


immigration from Italy, and 
are busy with their criminal 
work. 
Mr. Arthur Train, as 
former Assistant District 
Attorney of New York City, 
has had an_ exceptional 
chance to get expert knowl- 
edge of the New York 
operations of the Italian 
desperado. 

Over a year ago Mc- 
Ciure’s MAGAZINE se- 
lected Mr, Train as the 
man best fitted to study 

the Camorra in its native 

sou, and commissioned 

him to spend six months in 

lialy in close observation 

of the many-sided Camorra. 

Mr. Train tells bere the 
story of this sinister criminal 
association, 


both 
The 
sim- 


contain elements of 
strength and weakness. 
North Italians are molto 
patici to the American char- 
acter, and many of their 
national traits are singularly 
like our own, for they are 
honest, thrifty, industrious, 
law-abiding, and good-natured. 
The Italians from the extreme 
south of the peninsula have 
fewer of these qualities, and 
are apt to be ignorant, lazy, 
destitute, and superstitious. A 
considerable percentage, espe- 
cially of those from the cities, 
are criminal. Even for a long 
time after landing in America, 

and Sicilians often exhibit 
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istic of the 
middle ages 
than of the 
twentieth 
century. 

At home 
they have 
lived in a 
tum ble- 
down stone 
hut about 
fifteen feet 
square, half 
open to the 
sky (its 
only saving 
quality); in 
one corner 
the entire family sleeping in a promiscuous 
pile on a bed of leaves; in another a domestic 
zoo consisting of half a dozen hens, a cock, a 
goat, anda donkey. They neither read, think, 
nor exchange ideas. The sight of a uniform 
means to them either a tax-gatherer, a com- 
pulsory enlistment in the army, or an arrest, 
and at its appearance the man will run and the 
wife and children turn into stone. They are 
stubborn and distrustful. They are the same 
as they were a thousand or more years 
gone by. 
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Sicilian Method of Chastising One’s Wife 


When the writer was acting as an assist- 
ant prosecutor in New York County, a 
young Italian, barely twenty years of age, 
was brought to the bar charged with assault 
with intent to kill. The complainant was a 
withered Sicilian woman who claimed to be 
his wife. Both spoke an almost unintelligible 
dialect. The case on its face was simple 
enough. An officer testified that on a Sun- 
day morning in Mulberry Bend Park, at a 
listance of about fifty feet from where he 
vas standing, he saw the defendant, who 
iad been walking peaceably with the com- 
plaining witness, suddenly draw a long and - 
deadly-looking knife and proceed to slash 
her about the head and arms. It had taken 
the officer but a moment or two to seize 
the defendant from behind and disarm him, 
but in the meantime he had inflicted some 

. eleven wounds upon her body. No expla- 
nation had been offered for this terrible as- 
sault, and the complainant had appeared 
involuntarily before the Grand Jury, and 
even now had to be kept in the House of 
Detention asa hostile witness. The woman, 
who appeared to be about fifty years old, 


was sworn, and on being questioned stated 
that she had been married to the defendant in 
Sicily three years before. She declined to admit 
that he had attacked or harmed her in any way, 
constantly mumbling: “He is my husband. Do 
not punish him!” 

The defendant, however, seemed eager to get 
on the stand and to tell his story; nor did the 
introduction of the knife in evidence or th« 
exhibition of the woman’s wounds embarrass 
him in the slightest degree. His manner was 
that of a man who had only to explain to be 
entirely exonerated from blame. He nodded at 
the jury and the judge, and scowled at the com- 
plainant, who was speedily conducted to a place 
where no harm could possibly come to her. 
When at last he was sworn, he could hardly 
restrain himself into coherency. 


“‘O Judges! Permit Me to Kill Her or 
Decree that She be Hung!’’ 


“Yes — that woman forced me to marry 
her!” he testified in substance. ‘‘But in the 
eyes of God | am not her husband, for she be- 
witched me! Else would | have married an old 
crone who could not have borne me children? 
When her spells weakened | left her and came 
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MICHELE SCIMECA, WHO WAS KIDNAPPED IN NEW 
YORK ON JUNE 21, 1910. THE CHILD’S FATHER 
PAID $1,700 TO HIS KIDNAPPERS, AND THE DAY 
AFTER THE BOY WAS FOUND WANDER- 
ING AIMLESSLY IN THE STREETS 
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to America. Here I met the woman I love,— 
Rosina,— and as I had been bewitched into the 
other marriage, we lived together as man and 
wife for two years. Then one day a friend told 
me that the old woman had followed me over 
the sea and was going to throw her spells upon 
me again. But I did not inform Rosina of 
these things. The next evening she told me 
that an old crone had been to the house and 
asked for me. For days my first wife lurked in 
the neighborhood, beseeching me to come back 
to her. But I told her that in the eyes of God 
she was not my wife. Then, in revenge, she 
cast the evil eye upon the child — sul bambino — 
ind for six weeks it ailed and then died. Again 
the witch asked me to go with her, and again | 
refused. This time she cast her evil eye upon 
my wife — and Rosina grew pale and sick and 
took to her bed. There was only one thing to 
lo, you understand. I resolved to slay her, 
just as you — giudici — would have done. I 
bought a carving-knife and sharpened it, and 
isked her to walk with me to the park, and | 
would have killed her had not the police pre- 
vented me. Wherefore, O giudici! | pray you to 
recall her and permit me to kill her, or decree 
that she be hung!” 

rhis case illustrates the depths of ignorance 
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HE SAME CHILD, MICHELE SCIMECA, AFTER HIS RE- 
TURN, THREE MONTHS FROM THE TIME HE WAS 
STOLEN. HIS KIDNAPPER WAS CAUGHT, CONVICTED, 
\ND SENTENCED TO NOT LESS THAN TWENTY- 
FOUR NOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS IN SING SING 
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and super- @ 
stition that 
are occa- 
sionally to 
be found 
amongl tal- 
ian peas- 
ant immi- 
grants. An- 
other case 
may de- 
monstrate 
the medie- 
val treach- 
ery of which 
the Sicil- 
ian Mafiuso 
is capable, 
and how little his manners or ideals have 
progressed in the last five hundred years 
or so. 

A photographer and his wife, both from 
Palermo, came to New York and rented a com- 
fortable home with which was connected a 
“studio.” In course of time a young man — 
a Mafiuso from Palermo — was engaged as an 
assistant, and promptly fell in love with .the 
photographer’s wife. She was tired of her hus- 

band, and together they plotted the latter’s 
murder. After various plans had been.con- 
sidered and rejected, they determined on 
poison, and the assistant procured enough 
cyanide of mercury to kill a hundred pho- 
tographers, and turned it over to his mis- 
tress to administer to the victim in his Ma- 
sala. But at the last moment her ‘hand 
lost its courage, and she weakly sewed the 
poison up for future use inside the ticking of 
the feather bolster on the marital bed. 











A Christmas -Assassination Party 


This was not at all to the liking of her 
lover, who thereupon took matters into his 
own hands, by hiring another Mafiuso to re- 
move the photographer by a _ knife-thrust 
through the heart. In order that the as- 
sassin might have a favorable opportunity 
to effect his object, the assistant, who posed 
as a devoted friend of the photographer, in- 
vited the couple to a Christmas festival at 
his own apartment. Here they all spent an 
animated and friendly evening together, 
drinking toasts and singing Christmas carols, 
and toward midnight the party broke up 
with mutual protestations of regard. If the 
writer remembers accurately, the evidence 
was that the two men embraced and kissed 
each other. After.a series of farewells the 
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MICELLI PALLIOZZI, THE KIDNAPPER OF LITTLE MICHELE SCIMECA, FROM 
A ROGUES’ GALLERY PHOTOGRAPH LENT TO 
THE NEW YORK CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT. TWO SIXTEEN- 

YEAR-OLD SCHOOL-GIRLS SAW THE KIDNAPPER WITH THE 

CHILD IN HIS ARMS, AND GAVE THE POLICE THE 

CLUE THAT LED TO HIS CAPTURE 
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photographer started 
home.: It was a clear 
moonlight night with the 
streets covered with a 
glistening fall of snow. 
The wife, singing a song, 
walked arm in arm with 
her husband until they 
came to a corner where a 
jutting wall cast a deep 
shadow across the side- 
walk. At this point she 
stepped a little ahead of 
him, and at the same 
moment the hired assassin 
slipped up behind the 
victim and drove his knife 
into his back. The wife 
shrieked; the husband 
staggered and fell; and 
the “‘bravo”’ fled. 

The police arrived, and 
so did an ambulance, 
which removed the hys- 
terical wife and the 


THESE 


BLACK HAND DIRKS 


KNIVES WERE TAKEN FROM BLACK 


failure to do so saved the 
life of the photographer, 
who in consequence lost 
practically no blood and 
whose cortex was skilfully; 
hooked up by a dexterous 
surgeon. In a month he 
was out. In another the 
police had caught the 
would-be murderer, and 
he was soon convicted 
and sentenced to State 
prison, under a contract 
with the assistant to be 
paid two hundred and fifty 
dollars for each year he had 
to serve. Evidently the 
lover and his mistress con- 
cluded that the photogra- 
pher bore a charmed life 
for they made no further: 
homicidal attempts. 


The Photographer’ s 
Assistant Indicted for 


HAND PRISONERS BY THE NEW YORK 


POLICE. ALL HAD RAZOR EDGES AND Attempted Murder 
BORE EVIDENCE OF HAVING BEEN 


REPEATEDLY GROUND AND So much for the stor) 
SHARPENED as an illustration of the 


transfixed victim to a hos- 

pital. Luckily the am- 

bulance surgeon did not 

remove the knife, and his 
86 

















ROGUES’ GALLERY PHOTOGRAPH OF MARIE RAPPA, THE WOMAN 
HELD EIGHT-YEAR-OLD GIUSEPPE LONGO IN HER HOME FOR 
A MONTH, WHILE HIS KIDNAPPERS WERE TRYING TO 
GET A RANSOM FOR HIM. SIIE USED TO TIE 
THE BOY TO THE BED EVERY MORNING 
BEFORE GOING TO WORK 
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nedieval character of 
yme of our Sicilian immi- 
rants. For the satisfac- 
ion of the reader’s taste 
or the romantic and pic- 
uresque it should be 
idded, however, that the 
natter did not end here. 
The convict, having 
‘rved several years, found 
hat the photographer’s 
‘sistant was not keeping 
is part of the contract, 

a result of which the 
ssassin’s wife and chil- 
iren were suffering for lack 
f food and clothing. He 
nade repeated but fruit- 
ss attempts tocompel the 
arty of the first part to 
ay up, and finally, in 
spair, wrote to the Dis- 
rict Attorney of New 
rk County that he 
uld, if he would, a tale 
fold that would har- 
w up almost anybody’s 
ul. Mr. Jerome, there- 
re, on the gamble of 
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MARIE RAPPA’S RECORD 


FACSIMILE OF THE REVERSE SIDE OF 
THE ROGUFS GALLERY PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWN ABOVE, SHOWING HOW CRIM- 

INALS ARE CATALOGUED. AN ADULT 
CRIMINAL CAN ALWAYS BE IDENTI- 
FIED BY THE BERTILLON SYSTEM 


getting something worth 
while, sent Detective Rus- 
so to Auburn to interview 
the prisoner. That is how 
the whole story came to 
be known. The case was 
put in the writer’s hands, 
and an indictment for the 
very unusual crime of at- 
tempted murder (there 
are only one or two such 
cases on record in New 
York State) was speedily 
found against the pho- 
tographer’s assistant. At 
the trial the lover saw his 
mistress compelled to turn 
State’s evidence against 
him to save herself. She 
testified to the Christmas 
carols and the cyanide of 
mercury. 

“Did you ever re- 
move this terrible poison 
from the bolster?” de- 
manded the defendant’s 
counsel in a sneering tone. 

“No,” answered the’ 
woman. 
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“Have 
you ever 
changed 
the bol- 
ster?” he 
persisted. 

“No.” 

“Then 
it’s there 
yetr” 

“I— I! 
think so,” 
—falter- 
ingly. 

“I de- 
mand that 
this in- 
credible 
yarn be investigated!” cried the lawyer. “I 
ask that the court send for the bolster and cut 
it open here in the presence of the jury.” 

The writer had no choice but to accede to this 
request, and the bolster was hunted down and 
brought into court. With some anxiety both 
sides watched while the lining was slit with a 








penknife. A few feathers fluttered to the floor 
as the fingers of the witness felt inside and 
came in contact with the poison. The assistant 
was convicted of attempted murder on the con- 
vict’s testimony, and sentenced to Sing Sing for 
twenty-five years. That was the end of the 
second lesson. 


The Italian Worse Off in New York 
City than in Naples 


The conditions under which a large number 
of Italians live in this country are favorable not 
only to the continuance of ignorance, but to the 
development of disease and crime. Naples is 
bad enough, no doubt. The people there are 
poverty-stricken and homeless. But in New 
York City they are worse than homeless. It 
is better far to sleep under the stars than in a 
stuffy room with ten or twelve other persons. 
Let the reader climb the stairs of some of the 
tenements in Elizabeth Street, or go through 
some of those in Union Street, Brooklyn, and 
he will get first-hand evidence. This is gener- 
ally true of the lower class of Italians through- 
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out the United States, whether in the city. or 
the country. They live under worse conditions 
than at home. You may go through the rail- 
road camps and see twenty men sleeping to- 
gether in a one-room hut of laths, tar-paper, and 
clay. The writer knows of one Italian laborer 
in Massachusetts who slept in a floorless mud 
hovel about six feet square, with one hole to 
go in and out by and another in the roof for 
ventilation—in order to save $1.75 a month. 
All honor to him! Garibaldi was of just such 
stuff, only he suffered in a better cause. In 
Naples the young folks are out all day in the 
sun. Here they are indoors all the year round. 
For the consequences of this change see Dr. 
Peccorini’s article in the Forum for January, 
1911, on the tuberculosis that soon develops 
among Italians who abroad were accustomed 
to live in the country but here are forced to 
exist in tenements. 


The Sicilian Code of Honor 


Now, for historic reasons, these South Italians 
hate and distrust all governmental control and 
despise any appeal to the ordinary tribunals of 
justice to assert a right or to remedy a wrong. 
It has been justly said by a celebrated Italian 
writer that, in effect, there is some instinct for 
civil war in the heart of every ,Italian. The 
insufferable tyranny of the Bourbon dynasty 
made every outlaw dear to the hearts of the 
oppressed people 





low man is @ 
notonly afool 
but a cow- 
ard, and he 
who can not 
take care of 
himself with- 
out the pro- 
tection of the 
police is 
both. ... It 

is reckoned 
as cowardly 
to betray an 
offender to 
justice, even 
though the 
offense be 
against one’s 
self, as it 
would be not : 
to avenge an 

injury by violence. It is regarded as dastardly and 
contemptible in a wounded man to betray the name 
of his assailant, because if he recovers he must natur- 
ally expect to take vengeance himself. A rhymed 
Sicilian proverb sums up this principle, the sup- 
posed speaker being one who has been stabbed. 
“If I live, I will kill thee,” it says; “if I die, | for- 
give thee!” ° 

















Sicilians Will Die in Prison Rather 
than Give Information to the Police 


Any one who has had anything to do with 
the administration of criminal justice in a city 
with a large Italian population must have found 
himself constantly hampered by. precisely this 

same Omerta. 





The South Ital- 





of the. Kingdom 
of the Two Sici- 
lies. Even-if-he 
robbed . them, 
they felt that .he 
was the lesser of 
two evils, and 
sheltered him 
from the author- 
ities. Out of 
this feeling grew 
the “Omerta,” 
which para- 
lyzes the arm of 
justice both 
in Naples and 
in Sicily. The 
late Marion 
Crawford thus 
summed up the 
Sicilian code of 





ian feels obliged 
to conceal the 
name of the as- 
sassin and very 
likely his person, 
though he him- 
self be but an 
accidental wit- 
ness of the 
crime; and, while 
the writer knows 
of no instance in 
New- York City 
where an inno- 
cent man has 
gone to prison 
himself rather 
than betray a 
criminal, Signor 
Cutera, formerly 
chief of police in 
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According to 
this code, a man 
who appeals to the 
law against his fel- 


ARRESTED THE BOY. 


IN THE BUILDING 


Palermo, states 
that there have 
been many cases 
in Sicily where 
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——'® men have suf- 
fered long 
terms of penal 
servitude and 
even have died 
in prison rather 
than give in- 
formation 
to the police. 





The Kidnap- 


ping of the 
Scimeca Child 


As _ illustrat- 
ing the back- 
wardness of our 
Italian fellow 
citizens in coming forward when the criminality 
of one of their countrymen is at stake, the 
last three cases of kidnapping in New York 
City may be mentioned. 

About a year and a half ago the little boy of 
Dr. Scimeca, of 2 Prince Street, New York, 
was taken from his home. From outside 
sources the police heard that the child had 
been stolen, but, although he was constantly 
receiving letters and telephonic communica- 
tions from the kidnappers, Dr. Scimeca would 
not give them any information. It is known 
on pretty good authority that the sum of 
$10,000 was at first demanded as a ransom, 
and was lowered by degrees to $5,000, $2,500, 
and finally to $1,700. Dr. Scimeca at last 
made terms with the kidnappers, and was told 
to go one evening to City Park, where he is 
said to have handed $1,700 to a stranger. The 
child was found wandering aimlessly in the 
streets: next day, after a detention of nearly 
three months. 
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Vincenzo Sabello Hands Over 
the Kidnappers of His Son 


$2,500 to 


The second case was that of Vincenzo Sa- 
bello, a grocer of 386 Broome Street, who lost 
his little boy on August 26, 1911. After thirty 
days he reported the matter to the police, but 
shortly after tried to throw them off the track 
by saying that he had been mistaken, that the 
boy had not been kidnapped, and that he wished 
no assistance. Finally he ordered the detec- 
tives out of his place. About a month later the 
child was recovered, but not, according to 
reliable information, until Mr. Sabello had 
handed over $2,500. . 

Pending the recovery of the Sabello boy, a 
third child was stolen from the top floor of a 
house at 119 Elizabeth Street. The father, 


Leonardo Quartiano, reported the disappear- 
ance, and in answer to questions stated that 
he had received no letters or telephone mes- 
sages. 

““Why should I?” he inquired, with uplifted 
hands and the most guileless demeanor. “I am 
poor! I am a humble fishmonger.” 

In point of fact, Quartiano at the time had 
a pocketful of blackmail letters, and after four 
weeks paid a good ransom and got back his 
boy. 

It is impossible to estimate correctly the 
number of Italian criminals in America or their 
influence upon our police statistics; but in 
several classes of crime the Italians furnish 
from fifteen to fifty per cent of those convicted. ' 
In murder, assault with intent to kill, blackmail, 
and extortion they head the list, as well as in 
certain other offenses unnecessary to describe 
more fully but prevalent in Naples and the 
South. 


Petrosino Knew Five Thousand Italian 3 
Ex-Convicts by Sight 


Joseph Petrosino, the able and fearless officer 
of the New York police who was murdered in 
Palermo while in the service of the country 
of his adoption, was, while he lived, our great- 
est guaranty of protection against the Italian 
criminal. But Petrosino is gone.’ The ‘ear of 
him no longer will deter Italian ex-convicts 
from seeking asylum in the United States. He 
once told the writer that there were five thou- 
sand Italian ex-convicts in New York City 
alone, of whom he knew a large proportion by 
sight and name. Signor Ferrero, the noted 
historian, is reported to have stated, on his 
recent visit to America, that there were thirty 
thousand Italian criminals in New York City. 
Whatever their actual number, there are quite 
enough, at all events. 

By far the greater portion of these criminals, 
whether ex-convicts or novices, are the products 
or by-products of the influence of the two great 
secret societies of southern Italy. These so- 
cieties, and the unorganized criminal propensity 
and atmosphere which they generate, are known 
as the “ Mala Vita.” 


The Mafia and the Camorra 


The Mafia, a purely Sicilian product, exerts 
a much more obvious influence in America than 
the Camorra, since the Mafia is powerful all 
over Sicily, while the Camorra is practically 
confined to the city of Naples and its environs. 
The Sicilians in America vastly outnumber the 
Neapolitans. Thus in New York City for every 
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one Camorrista you will find seven or eight 
Mafiusi. But they are all essentially of a piece, 
and the artificial distinction between them in 
Italy disappears entirely in America. 

Historically the Mafia burst from a soil 
fertilized by the blood of martyred patriots, and 
represented the revolt of the people against all 
forms of the tyrannous government of the 
Bourbons; but the fact remains that, whatever 
its origin, the Mafia to-day is a criminal organi- 
zation, having, like the Camorra, for its 
ultimate object blackmail and extortion. Its 
lower ranks are recruited from the scum of 
Palermo, who, combining extraordinary physi- 
cal courage with the lowest type of viciousness, 
generally live by the same means that supports 
the East Side “‘cadet” in New York City, and 
who end either in prison or on the dissecting- 
table, or gradually develop into real Mafiusi and 
perhaps gain some influence. 

It is, in addition, an ultra-successful criminal 
political machine, which, under cover of a 
pseudo-principle, deals in petty crime, whole- 
sale blackmail, political jobbery, and the sale 
of elections, and may fairly be compared to the 
lowest types of politico-criminal clubs or so- 
cieties in New York City. In Palermo it is 
made up of “gangs” of toughs and criminals, 


not unlike the Camorrist gangs of Naples, but 
without their organization, and is kept together 
by personal allegiance to some leader. Such a 
leader is almost always under the patronage of 
a “boss” in New York or a padrone in Italy, 
who uses his influence to protect the members 
of the gang when in legal difficulties and find 
them jobs when out of work and in need of 
funds. Thus the “boss” can rely on the gang’s 
assistance in elections, in return for favors at 
other times. Such gangs may act in harmony 
or be in open hostility or conflict with one an- 
other, but all are united as against the police, 
and exhibit much the same sort of Omerta 
in Chatham Square as in Palermo. The differ- 
ence between the Mafia and Camorra and the 
“gangs” of New York City lies in the fact that 
the latter are so much less numerous and power- 
ful, and bribery and corruption so much less 
prevalent, that they can exert no practical in- 
fluence in politics outside the Board of Alder- 
men, whereas the Italian societies of the Mala 
Vita exert an influence everywhere —in the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Cabinet, and even 
closer to the King. In fact, political corruption 
has been and still is of a character in Italy 
luckily unknown in America—not in the 
amounts of money paid over (which are large 

enough), but in the calm and 
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matter-of-fact attitude adopted 
toward the subject in Parliament 
and elsewhere. 


NO 


The Italian Criminal in America 
Conjines His Attentions to 
His Fellow Countrymen 


The overwhelming majority of 
Italian criminals in this country 
come from Sicily, Calabria, Na- 
ples, and its environs. They have 
lived, most of their lives, upon the 
ignorance, fear, and superstitions 
of their fellow countrymen. They 
know that so long as they confine 
their criminal operations to Ital- 
ians of the lower class they need 
have little terror of the law, since, 
if need be, their victims will har- 
bor them from the police and 
perjure themselves in their de- 
fense. For the ignorant Italian 
brings to this country with him 
the same attitude toward gov- 
ernment and the same distrust 
of the law that characterized him 
and his fellow townsmen at home, 
the same Omerta that makes it so 
difficult to convict any Italian of 
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which are to-day observable in the United 
States and which may reasonably be antici- 
pated in the future? 

In the first place, it may be safely said that 
of the Camorra in its historic sense — the 
Camorra of the ritual, highly organized with a 
self-perpetuating body of officers acting under 
a supreme head — there is no trace. Indeed, 
as has already been explained, this phase of the 
Camorra, save in the prisons, is practically over, 
even in Naples. But of the Mala Vita there is 
evidence enough. 

The majority of the followers of the Mala 
Vita — the Black Handers — are not actually 
of Italian birth, but belong to the second genera- 
tion. As children they avoid school, later haunt 
“pool”’ parlors and saloons, and soon become in- 
fected with a desire for 
“easy money” which 
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a serious offense. The 

Italian crook is quick- 

witted and soon grasps 

the legal situation. He 

finds his fellow country- 

men prospering, for they 

are generally a hard-working and thrifty lot, and 

he proceeds to levy tribute on them just as he 

did in Naples or Palermo. If they refuse his de- 

mands, stabbing or bomb-throwing shows that he 

has lost none of his ferocity. Where they are of 

the most ignorant type he threatens them with 

the “evil eye,” the “curse of God,” or even with 

sorceries. The number of Italians who can be 

thus terrorized is astonishing. Of course, the 

mere possibility of such things argues a state of 

medievalism. But mere medievalism would be 

comparatively unimportant did it not supply 

the principal element favorable to the growth of 

the Mala Vita, apprehended with so much dread 

by many of the citizens of the United States. 
Now, what are the phases of the Mala Vita 

— the Camorra, the Black Hand, the Mafia — 


makes them glad to 
follow the lead of some 
experienced capo maes- 
tro. To them he is a 
sort of demi-god, and 
they readily become his 
clients in crime, taking 
their wages in experi- 
ence or whatever part 
of the proceeds he doles 
out to them. Usually 
the “boss” tells them 
nothing of the inner 
workings of his plots. 
They are merely in- 
structed to deliver a 
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letter or to blow up a tenement. In 
course of time the assistant becomes 
a sort of bully or bad man on 
his own hook, a criminal “swell,” 
who does no manual labor, rarely 
commits a crime with his own 
hands, and lives by his brain. Such 

a one was Micelli Palliozzi, ar- 
rested for the kidnapping of the 
Scimeca and Sabello children men- 
tioned above —a dandy who did 
nothing but swagger around the 
Italian quarter. 


Black Hand Leaders 
Never Trespass on 
One Another's 

Preserves 


Generally each 
capo maestro 
works for himself 
with his own hand- 
ful of followers, 
who may or may 
not enjoy his con- 
fidence, and each gang has its own territory, 
held sacred by the others. The leaders all 
know each other, but never trespass upon the 
others’ preserves, and rarely attempt to black- 
mail or terrorize any one but Italians. They 
gather around them associates from their own 
part of Italy, or the sons of men whom they 
have known at home. Thus for a long time 
Costabili was leader of the Calabrian Camorra 
in New York, and held undisputed sway of 
the territory south of Hudson Street as far as 
Canal Street and from Broadway to the East 
River. Costabili was finally caught with a 
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bomb in his hand, and he is now doing 
a three-year bit up the river. Sic 
transit gloria mundi! 

The ttalian criminal and _ his 
America: ‘spring have a sincere 
contempt ic: American criminal 
law. They are used by experience 
or tradition to arbitrary police 

methods and prosecutions unham- 
pered by Anglo-Saxon rules of evi- 
dence. When the Italian crook is 
actually brought to the bar of justice at 
home, that he will “go” is gener- 
ally a foregone conclusion. 
There need be no com- 
plainant ‘n Italy. The 
government is the whole 
thing there. But, in 
America, if the criminal 
can “reach” the com- 
plaining witness or “call 
him off” he has noth- 
ing toworry about. This 
he knows he can easily 
do through the terror of 
the Camorra. And thus 
he knows that the chances he takes are com- 
paratively small, including that of conviction 
if he is ever tried by a jury of his American 
peers, who are loath to find a man guilty whose 
language and motives they are unable to under- 
stand. All.this the young Camorrista is per- 
fectly aware of and gambles on. 
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The ‘‘ Men of Honor’’—a Unique and 
Privileged Class 


One of the unique phenomena of the Mala 
Vita in America is the class of Italians who are 
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DISCIPLINING CHILDREN 


BY 


MARIA MONTESSORI 


This is the first article by Maria Montessori that bas appeared in an American magazine. It 
was written within the last few months, and it is given here as Madame Montessori’s latest word 


upon education. 


It is a remarkable expression of the principles that govern the new system of 


teaching children developed by this great educational genius. 


ET us analyze the discipline obtained by 
our method, which is based on liberty. 
The accumulated experience we have 
had since the publication of the I talian 
version of “Pedagogia Scientifica” 
has repeatedly proved to us that in our classes 
of little children, numbering forty and even fifty, 
the discipline is much better than in ordinary 
schools. Whoever visits a well-kept school (such 
as, for instance, the one in Rome directed by my 
pupil Anna Maccherani) is struck by the disci- 
pline of the children. There are forty little 
beings, from three to seven years old, each one 
intent on his awn work; one is going through an 
exercise for the senses, one an arithmetical exer- 
cise; one is handling the letters, one is drawing, 
one is lacing together the pieces of cloth upon 
one of the little frames, one is dusting. Some 
are seated at a table, some on a rug on the 
floor. There are muffled sounds of objects lightly 
moved about, of children tiptoeing. Once in a 
while comes a cry of joy only partly repressed: 
“Teacher! Teacher!” an eager call: ‘Look! 
see what I’ve done.” But, as a rule, there is 
entire absorption in their work. 

The teacher moves about slowly and silently, 
goes to any child who calls her, supervising 
operations in such a way that any one who needs 
her finds her at his elbow, and whoever does 
not need her is not reminded of her existence. 
Sometimes hours go by without a word. They 
seem “little men,” as they were called by some 
visitors to the Casa dei Bambini, or, as others 
suggested, “judges in deliberation.” 


"Absolute Obedience in the Houses of 
Childhood 


In the midst of such intense interest in work it 


never happens that quarrels arise over the pos- 
session of an object. If any one accomplishes 
something especially fine, his achievement is a 
source of admiration and joy to others: no 
heart suffers from another’s wealth, but the 
triumph of one is a delight to the others. Very 
often he finds quick imitators. They all seem 
happy and satisfied to do what they can, with- 
out feeling jealous of the deeds of others. The 
little fellow of three works peaceably beside the 
boy of seven, just as he is satisfied with his 
own height and does not envy the older boy’s 
stature. Everything is growing in the most 
profound peace. 

If the teacher wishes the whole assembly to 
do something, for instance leave the work 
which interests them so much, all she need do 
is to speak a word in a low tone, or make a 
gesture, and they are all attention; they look 
at her with eagerness, anxious to know how to 
obey. Often a visitor wishes to hear how a 
child, now painting, can sing. The child leaves 
his painting to be obliging; but the instant 
his courteous action is completed, he returns 
to his interrupted work. Sometimes the smaller 
children finish their work before they obey. 

A very surprising result of their discipline 
came to our notice during the examinations of 
the teachers who had followed my course of 
lectures. These examinations were practical, 
and accordingly groups of children were put at 
the disposition of the teachers being examined, 
who, according to the subject drawn by lot, 
took the children through a given exercise. 
While the children were waiting their turn they 
were allowed to do just as they pleased. They 
worked incessantly, and returned to their under- 
takings as soon as the interruption caused by 
the examination was over. Every once in a 
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while one of them came to show us a drawing 
made during the wait. Miss George of Chicago, 
who was present many times when _this-hap- 
pened, and Madame Pujol, who founded the 
first House of Childhood in Paris, were aston- 
ished at the patience, the perseverance, and the 
inexhaustible amiability of the children. 


Faultless Table Manners of the Children 


Any one who has watched them setting the 
table must have passed from one surprise to 
another. Little four-year-old waiters take the 
knives and forks and spoons and distribute 
them to the different places; they carry trays 
holding five water-glasses; and, finally, they 
go from table to table carrying big tureens full 
of hot soup. Not a mistake is made, not a glass 
is broken, not a drop of soup is spilled. During 
the whole meal unobtrusive little waiters watch 
the table assiduously: not a child empties his 
soup-plate without being offered more, or, if 
he is ready for the next course, without having 
a waiter briskly carry off his soup-plate. Not 
a child needs to ask for more soup or to an- 
nounce that he has finished. 

Remembering the usual condition of four- 
year-old children, who cry, who break whatever 
they touch, who need to be waited on, every 
one is deeply moved by the sight I have just 
described, which evidently is caused by occult 
energies latent in the depths of the human soul. 
| have often seen the spectators of this banquet 
of iittle ones moved to tears. 


Discipline of Children Can Never be 
Obtained by Commands 


But such discipline could never be obtained 
by commands, by sermonizings — in short, by 
any of the disciplinary devices universally 
known. Not only were the actions of those 
children set in an orderly condition, but their 
life was deepened and enlarged. In fact, such 
discipline is on the same plane with school ex- 
ercises extraordinary for the age of the children; 
and it certainly does not depend on the teacher, 
but on a sort of miracle occurring in the inner 
life of each child. 

If we try to think of parallels in the life of 
adults, we are reminded of the phenomenon 
of conversion, of superhuman heightening of 
strength of martyrs and apostles, of the con- 
stancy of missionaries, of the obedience of 
monks. Nothing else in the world, except such 
things, is on a spiritual height equal ‘to the 
discipline of the Casa dei Bambini. 

To obtain such discipline it is quite useless to 
count on reprimands or spoken exhortations. 


DISCIPLINING CHILDREN 


Such means might perhaps at the beginning 
have an appearance of efficacy; but very soon, 
the instant that real discipline appears, all of 
this falls miserably to the earth, an illusion con- 
fronted with reality: “‘ Night gives way to day.” 

The first dawning of real discipline comes 
through work. At a given moment it happens 
that a child becomes keenly interested in a 
piece of work, showing it by the expression of 
his face, by his intense attention, by his perse- 
verance in the same exercise. That child has 
set foot in the road leading to discipline. What- 
ever be his undertaking, an exercise for the 
senses, an exercise in buttoning up or lacing 
together, or in washing dishes, it is all one and 
the ‘same. 


Children Must be Disciplined by Giving 
Them Work They Want to Do 


On our side, we can have some influence on 
the permanence of this phenomenon by means 
of repeated “lessons of silence.” The perfect 
immobility, the attention alert to catch the 
sound of the names whispered from a distance, 
then the carefully coérdinated movements exe- 
cuted so as not to knock against chair or table, 
so as barely to touch the floor with the feet — 
all this is a most efficacious preparation for the 
task of setting in order the whole personality, 
the motor forces and the psychical. 

Once the habit of work is formed, we must 
supervise it with scrupulous accuracy, graduat- 
ing the exercises as experience has taught us. 
Our effort as teachers to establish discipline is 
to apply the principles of the method rigorously. 

It is not to be obtained by words: no man 
learns self-discipline ‘through hearing another 
man speak.” The phenomenon of discipline 
needs as preparation a series of complete actions, 
such as are presupposed in the complete appli- 
cation of a really educative method. Discipline 
is reached always by indirect means. The end 
is obtained, not by attacking the mistake and 
fighting it, but by developing activity in spon- 
taneous work. 

This work can not be arbitrarily offered, and 
exactly here comes in the method: it must be 
work which the human being instinctively 
desires to do, work toward which the latent 
tendencies of life naturally turn or toward 
which the individual, step by step, ascends. 


Why Babies Are So Undisciplined 


Such is the work that sets the personality 
in order and opens wide before it infinite pos- 
sibilities of growth. Take, for instance, the 
lack of discipline of the little baby: it is fun- 
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- damentally a lack of muscular discipline. The 
child is in perpetual disorderly movement: 
he throws himself down, he makes queer ges- 
tures, he cries. What underlies all this is a 
latent tendency to seek that codrdination of 
movement which will be established later. The 
baby is a man not yet sure of the movements of 
his bodily muscles or of his tongue; he will be- 
come so, but for the present he is abandoned 
to experimentation full of mistakes and of 
fatiguing efforts toward a desirable end. latent 
in his instinct, but not clear in his consciousness. 
To say to the baby, “Stand still, as I do,” 
brings no light into his darkness; commands can 
not aid in the process of bringing order into the 
complex psycho-muscular system of an indi- 
vidual in process of evolution. We are con- 
fused at this point by the example of the adult 
who, through a wicked impulse, prefers disorder, 
and who may (granted that he can) obey a 
sharp admonishment which turns his will in 
another direction, toward that order which he 
recognizes and which is within his capacity to 
achieve. In the case of the little child it is 
a question of aiding the natural evolution of 
voluntary action. Hence it is.necessary to teach 
all the coérdinated movements, analyzing them 
as much as possible and developing them bit 
by bit. 


Children Do Not Know How to “‘Be Quiet’’ 
Until They Are Taught 


Thus, for instance, it is necessary to teach 
the child the various degrees of immobility 
leading to silence; the movements connected 
with rising from a chair and sitting down, with 
walking, with tiptoeing, with following a line 
drawn on the floor, keeping an upright equilib- 
rium; the child is taught to move objects 
about, to set them down more or less carefully, 
and, finally, the complex movements connected 
with dressing and undressing himself (analyzed 
on the lacing and buttoning frames at school) — 
and even for each of these exercises the different 
parts of the movement must be analyzed. Per- 
fect immobility and the successive perfectioning 
of action— these take the place of the customary 
command, “Be quiet! Be still!” When we 
consider the lack of muscular discipline natural 
to his age, it is not astonishing, but very natural, 
that the child by means of such exercises should 
learn self-discipline. In short, he responds to 
nature because he is in action; but these actions, 
being directed toward an end, have no longer 
the appearance of disorder, but of work. This 
is discipline which represents an end to be at- 
tained by means of a number of conquests. 

The child disciplined in this way is no longer 
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the child he was at first, who knows how to be 
good passively; he is an individual who has made 
himself better, who has overcome the usual 
limits of his age, who has made a great step for- 
ward, who has conquered his future in his present. 


The Confusing Orders that Grown 
People Give to Children 


He has, therefore, enlarged his dominion. 
He will not need to have some one always at 
hand to tell him vainly (confusing two opposing 
conceptions), “Be quiet! Be good!” The 
goodness he has conquered can not be summed 
up by inertia: his goodness now is all made up 
of action. As a matter of fact, good people are 
those who advance toward the good — that 
good which is made up of their own self-develop- 
ment and of external acts of order and usefulness. 

In our efforts with the child, external acts 
are the means to stimulate internal develop- 
ment, and they appear as its manifestation, the 
two elements being inextricably intertwined. 
Work develops the child spiritually; but the 
child who is better developed spiritually works 
better, and his improved work fascinates him; 
hence he continues to develop spiritually. Dis- 
cipline is, therefore, not a fact, but a path—a 
path in following which the child grasps the 
abstract conception of goodness with an exacti- 
tude that is fairly scientific. 

But beyond everything else he savors the 
supreme delights of that spiritual order which 
is attained indirectly through conquests di- 
rected toward their own ends. In that long 
preparation the child experiences and enjoys 
spiritual awakenings and pleasures which form 
his inner treasure-house, in which he is steadily 
piling up that sweetness and strength which 
will be the source of righteousness. 

In short, the child has not only learned to 
move about and to perform useful acts: he has 
learned a special grace of action which makes his 
gestures more correct and attractive, and which 
beautifies his hands and all his body (because it 
is sure of itself); which refines the expression 
of his face and of his serenely brilliant eyes; 
and which shows that spiritual life has begun 
in another human being. 


Orderly Action Increases the Child’s 
Nervous Energy 


It is obviously true that coérdinated actions, 
developed spontaneously little by little (that 
is, chosen and directed in the exercises by the 
child himself), must call for less effort than the 
disorderly actions performed by the child who 
is left to his own devices. True rest for muscles, 
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intended by nature for action, is in orderly 
action; just as true rest for thé lungs is the 
normal rhythm of respiration taken in pure 
air. To deprive the muscles of action is to force 
them away from their natural motor impulse, 
ind hence, besides tiring them, means forcing 
them into a state of degeneration; just as the 
lungs, forced into immobility, would die in- 
stantly, and the whole organism with them. 

It is, therefore, necessary to keep clearly in 
mind the fact that rest, for whatever naturally 
acts, is in some specified form of action corre- 
sponding to its nature. 

fo act in obedience to the hidden precepts 
of nature — that is rest; and in this special 
case, since man is meant to be an intelligent 
creature, the more intelligent his acts are, the 
more he finds repose in them. When a child 
acts only in a disorderly, disconnected manner, 
his nervous force is under a great strain; while, 
on the other hand, his nervous energy is pos- 
itively increased and multiplied by intelligent 


actions. 


The Baby of the Pincian Gardens 


By analogy, it can be said of the intellectual 
development of the child that the mind of 


infancy, although characteristically disorderly, 
is also ‘‘a means searching for its end,”’ which 
goes through exhausting experiments, left as it 
is to its own resources and too often really per- 
secuted. Once, in our public park in Rome, the 
Pincian Gardens, | saw a baby of about a year 
and a half, a beautiful, smiling child, who was 
toiling to fill a little pail by shoveling gravel into 
it. Beside him was a smartly dressed nurse, 
evidently very fond of him, the sort of nurse 
who would consider that she gave the child the 
most affectionate and intelligent care. It was 
time to go home, and the nurse was exhorting 
the baby patiently to leave his work and let her 
put him into the baby-carriage. Seeing that 
her exhortations made no impression on the 
little fellow’s firmness, she herself filled the 
pail with gravel, and set pail and baby into 
the babv-carriage, with the fixed conviction 
that she had given him what he wanted. 

| was struck by the loud cries of the child, 
and by the expression of protest against violence 
and injustice which wrote itself on his little 
face. What an accumulation of wrongs weighed 
down that nascent intelligence! The little boy 
did not wish to have the pail full of gravel: he 
wished to go through the motions necessary to 
fill it, thus satisfying a need of his vigorous 
organism. The child’s unconscious aim was his 
own self-development, not the external fact of 
a pail full of little stones. The vivid attractions 
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of the external world were only empty appari- 
tions: the need of his life was a reality. Asa 
matter of fact, if he had filled his pail he would 
probably have emptied it out again, in order to 
keep on filling it up until his inner self was satis- 
fied. It was the feeling of working toward this 
satisfaction that, a few moments before, had 
made his face so rosy and smiling; spiritual 
joy, exercise, and sunshine were the three rays 
of light ministering to his splendid life. 


Self-Development Is Almost the Only 
Pleasure of Children 


That commonplace episode in the life of that 
child is a detail of what happens to all children, 
even the best and most cherished. They are 
not understood, because the adult judges them 
by his own measure: he thinks that the child’s 
wish is .o obtain some tangible object, and 
lovingly helps him to do this; whereas the child, 
as a rule, has for his unconscious desire his own 
self-development. Hence he despises every- 
thing already attained, and yearns for that which 
is still to be sought for. For instance, he prefers 
the action of dressing himself to the state of 
being dressed, even finely dressed; he prefers 
the act of washing himself to the satisfaction 
of being clean; he prefers to make a little house 
for himself rather than merely to own it. His 
own self-development is his true and almost 
his only pleasure. The self-development of the 
little baby, up to the end of his ‘rst year, con- 
sists to a large degree in taking in nutrition; 
but afterward it consists in aiding the orderly 
establishment of the psycho-physiological func- 
tions of his organism. 

That beautiful baby in the Pincian Gardens 
is the symbol of this. He wished to coérdinate 
his voluntary actions — to exercise his muscles 
by lifting, to train his eye to estimate distances, 
to exercise his intelligence in the reasoning 
connected with his undertaking, to stimulate 
his will power by deciding his own actions: 
while she who loved him, believing that his 
aim was to possess some little stones, made him 
wretched. 

To have learned something is, for the child, 
only a point of departure. When he has learned 
something, then he begins to enjoy repeating 
the exercise, and he does repeat it a great 
number of times, with the most apparent satis- 
faction. He enjoys executing that act because 
by means of it he is developing his psychic 
activities. 

There results from the observation of this 
fact a criticism of what is done to-day in many 
schools —- when, for instance, the pupils are 
questioned, and the teacher says to some one 
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who is eager to answer, “No, not you, because 
you know it,” and puts her question specially 
to the pupils who she thinks are uncertain 
of the answer. Those who do not know are 
made to speak, those who do know to be silent. 
This happens because of considering the act 
of knowing something as final. 


Why Children Like to Repeat an Act 
Over and Over 


And yet, how many times it happen. to us 
in ordinary life to repeat the very thing we know 
best, the thing we care most for, the thing to 
which some living force in us responds. We love 
to sing musical phrases that are very familiar, 
which we enjoy because they form a part of the 
fabric of our lives. We love to repeat stories 
of things which please us, which we know very 
well, even though we are quite aware that we 
are saying nothing new. No matter how many 
times we repeat the Lord’s Prayer, it is always 
new. No two persons could be more convinced 
of mutual love than sweethearts, and yet they 
are the very ones who repeat endlessly that 
they love each other. 

But, in order to repeat in this manner, there 
must first exist the idea to be repeated; there 
must be a mental grasp of this idea, which is 
indispensable to the beginning of repetition. In 
the repetition, not in the mere grasping of the idea, 
consists the exercise which develops life. When 
a child has attained this condition of repeating 
an exercise, he is on the way to self-development, 
and the external sign of this condition is his 
self-discipline. 

This phenomenon does not always occur. 
The same exercises are not repeated by children 
of all ages. In fact, repetition corresponds to 
a need. Here steps in the experimental method 
of education. It is necessary to offer those 
exercises which correspond to the need-.of de- 
velopment felt by organisms; and if the child’s 
age has carried him past a certain need, it is 
never possible to obtain in its fullness a develop- 
ment which missed its proper moment. Hence 
children grow up often fatally and irrevocably 
imperfectly developed. 


The Patience of Children and the Im- 
patience of Grown-up People 


Another very interesting observation is that 
which relates to the length of time needed for 
the execution of actions. Children who are 
undertaking something for the first time are 
extremely slow. Their life is governed in this 
respect by laws especially different from ours. 
Little children accomplish, slowly and perse- 
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veringly, complicated operations agreeable to 
them, such as dressing, undressing, cleaning 
their rooms, washing themselves, setting the 
table, eating, etc. In all this they are extremely 
patient, overcoming all the difficulties presented 
by an organism still in process of formation. 
We, on the other hand, noticing that they are 
“tiring themselves out” or “wasting time” in 
accomplishing something which we would do 
in a moment and without the least effort, put 
ourselves in the child’s place and do it ourselves. 
Always with the same erroneous idea that the 
end to be attained is the completion of the 
action, we wash and dress the child, we snatch 
out of his hands objects which he loves to han- 
dle, we pour the soup into his bowl, we feed 
him, we set the table for him. And after such 
services, and with that injustice always prac- 
tised by those who, even with benevolent in- 
tentions, overbear others, we consider him to 
be incapable and inept. We often speak of him 
as “impatient” simply because we are not pa- 
tient enough to allow his actions to follow laws 
of time differing from our own; we call him 
“tyrannical” exactly because we employ tyr- 
anny toward him. This stain, this false imputa- 
tion, this calumny on childhood, has become an 
integral part of the theories concerning child- 
hood, in reality so patient and gentle. 


The Natughtiness of Children Only Their 
‘Defense of the Right to Live 


The child, like every strorg creature fighting 
for the right to live, rebels against whatever 
offends that occult impulse within him which 
is the- voice of nature and which he ought to 
obey; and he shows with violent actions, with 
screaming and weeping, that he has been over- 
borne and forced away from his mission in life. 
He shows himself to be a rebel, a revolutionist, 
an iconoclast against those who do not under- 
stand him, and who, fancying that they are 
helping him, are really pushing him backward 
in the highway of life. Thus even the aduit 
who loves him rivets about his neck another 
calumny, confusing his defense of his molested 
life with a form of innate naughtiness charac- 
teristic of little children. 

What would become of us if we fell into 
the midst of a population of jugglers, or of 
quick-change impersonators of the variety hall? 
— if, as we continued to act in our usual way, 
we saw ourselves assailed by these sleight-of- 
hand performers, hustled into our clothes, fed 
so rapidly that we could scarcely swallow, if 
everything we tried to do was snatched from 
our hands and completed in a twinkling and 
we ourselves reduced to impotence and to a 
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humiliating inertia? Not knowing how else to 
express ourselves, we would defend ourselves 
from these madmen with blows and yells; and 
they, having only the best will in the world to 
serve us, would call us naughty, rebellious, and 
incapable of doing anything. 

Something of this sort occurs between chil- 
dren and adults. 


The Mental Explosions of Children 


It is exactly in the repetition of the exercises 
that the education of the senses consists; their 
aim is not that the child shall know colors, 
forms, and the different qualities of objects, but 
that he shall refine his senses in an exercise of 
attention, of comparison, of judgment. These 
exercises are true intellectual gymnastics. Such 
gymnastics, reasonably directed by means of 
various devices, aid in the formation of the in- 
tellect, just as physical exercises fortify the 
general health and quicken the growth of the 
body. 

The child who trains his various senses sepa- 
rately, by means of external stimuli, concen- 
trates his attention and develops piece by 
piece his mental activities, just as with sepa- 
rately prepared movements he trains his mus- 
cular activities. These mental gymnastics are 
not merely psycho-sensual, but they prepare the 
way for spontaneous association of ideas, for 
ratiocination developing out of definite knowl- 
edge, for a harmoniously balanced intellect. 
They are the powder-trains which bring about 
those mental explosions which delight the child 
so intensely when he makes discoveries in the 
world about him, when he, at the same time, 
ponders over and glories in the new things which 
are revealed to him in the outside world, and 
in the exquisite emotions of his own growing 
consciousness; and, finally, when there spring 
up in him, almost by a process of spontaneous 
ripening, like the internal phenomena of growth, 
the external products of learning — writing 
and reading. 


The Natural Instinct of a Child to Touch 
and Handle Things 


| happened once to see a two-year-old child, 


the son of a medical colleague of mine, 
who, fairly fleeing from his mother who had 
brought him to me, threw himself on the litter 
of things covering his father’s desk, the rectan- 
gular writing-pad, the round cover of the ink- 
well. {| was touched to see the intelligent little 
creature trying his best to go through the exer- 
cises which our children repeat with such endless 
pleasure tll they have fully committed them to 
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memory. The father and the mother pulled the 
child away, reproving him, and explaining that 
there was no use trying to keep that child from 
handling his father’s desk furniture; “the child 
is restless and naughty.” How often we see 
children reproved because, though they are 
told not to, they “will take hold of everything.” 
Now, it is precisely by means of guiding and de- 
veloping this natural instinct “to take hold of 
everything,” and to recognize the relations of 
geometrical figures, that we prepare our little 
four-year-old men for the joy and excitement 
they experience later over the phenomenon of 
spontaneous writing. 

The child who throws himself on the writing- 
pad, the cover to the ink-well, and such objects, 
always struggling in vain to attain his desire, 
always hindered and thwarted by people stronger 
than he, always excited and weeping over the 
failure of his desperate efforts, is wasting nervous 
force. His parents are mistaken if they think 
that such a child ever gets any real rest, just as 
they are mistaken when they call “naughty” the 
little man longing for the foundations of his 
intellectual edifice. The children in our schools 
are really at rest, ardently and blessedly free to 
take out and put back in their right places or 
grooves the geometric figures offered to their 
instinct for higher self-development; and they, 
rejoicing in the most complete spiritual calm, 
have no notion that their eyes and hands are 
initiating them into the mysteries of a new 
language. 


Obedience Not a Simple Act of Will 


The majority of our children become calm as 
they go through such exercises, because their 
nervous system is at rest. Then we say that 
such children are quiet and good: external 
discipline, so eagerly sought after in ordinary 
schools, is more than achieved. 

However, as a calm man and a self-disciplined 
man are not one and the same, so here the fact 
which manifests itself externally by the calm 
of the children is a phenomenon really merely 
physical and partial compared to the real self- 
discipline which is being developed in them. 

Often (and this is another misconception) we 
think all we need to do, to obtain a voluntary 
action from a child, is to order him to doit. We 
pretend that this phenomenon exists, and we 
call this pretext “the obedience of the child.” 
We find little children specially disobedient; or, 
rather, their resistance, by the time they are 
four or five years old, has become so great that 
we are in despair and almost tempted to give up 
trying to make them obey. We force ourselves 
to praise “the virtue of obedience”’ to little 
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children (which, according to us, should belong 
specially to infancy, should be the “infantile 
virtue”’) exactly because we can make children 
practise it only with the greatest difficulty. 

We need only reflect that this “‘obedience,” 
which we treat so lightly, occurs later as a 
natural tendency in older children, and then as 
an instinct in the adult, to realize that it springs 
spontaneously into being, and that it is one of 
the strongest instincts of humanity. We find 
that society rests on a foundation of marvelous 
obedience, and that civilization goes forward on 
a road made by obedience. Human organi- 
zations are often founded on an abuse of obedi- 
ence; associations of criminals have obedience 
as their key-stone. 

How many times social problems center about 
the necessity of rousing man from a state of 
“obedience” which has led him to be exploited 
and brutalized! 

Obedience, naturally, is sacrifice. We are 
so accustomed to an infinity of obedience in the 
world, to a condition of self-sacrifice, to a readi- 
ness for renunciation, that we call matrimony 
the blessed condition, although it is made up of 
obedience and self-sacrifice. The soldier, whose 


lot in life is to obey if it kills him, is envied by 
the common people, while we consider any one 
who tries to escape from obedience as a male- 


factor ora madman. Besides, how many people 
have had the deeply spiritual experience of an 
ardent desire to obey something or some person 
that leads them along the path of life?— more 
than this, a desire to sacrifice something for the 
sake of this obedience? 

It is, therefore, entirely natural that, loving 
the child, we should point out to him that 
obedience is the law of life; and there is nothing 
surprising in the anxiety felt by nearly every 
one who is confronted with the characteristic 
disobedience of little children. 


Children Gan Not Obey Until They Have 
‘Been Taught How 


But obedience can be reached only through a 
complex formation of the psychic personality. 
lo obey, it is necessary not only to wish to 
obey, but also to know how to. Since, when a 
command to do a given thing is given, we pre- 
suppose a corresponding active or inhibitive 
power in the child, it is plain that obedience 
must follow the formation of the will and of the 
mind. To prepare in detail this formation with 
detached exercises is, therefore, indirectly to 
urge the child toward obedience. When the 
child completes coérdinated actions directed 
toward a given end, when he achieves something 
he set out to do, when he repeats patiently his 
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exercises, he is training his positive will power. 
Similarly, in a very complicated series of exer- 
cises he is setting in activity his powers of in- 
hibition: for instance, in the “lesson of silence,’’ 
which calls for a long-continued inhibition of 
many actions, when the child is waiting to be 
called; later for a rigorous self-control, when he 
is called and would like to answer joyously and 
run to his teacher, and instead is perfectly 
silent, moves very carefully, taking the greatest 
pains not to knock against chair or table or to 
make a noise. 


Training Children’s Will Power 


Other inhibitive exercises are the arithmetical 
ones, when the child, having drawn a number 
by lot, must take from the great mass of objects 
before him, apparently entirely at his disposi- 
tion, only the number corresponding to the 
number in his hand, whereas (as experience 
has proved) he would ike to take the greatest 
number possible. Furthermore, if he chances 
to draw the zero he stands patiently with empty 
hands. Still another training for the inhibitive 
will power is in “‘the lesson of zero,”’ when the 
child, called upon to come up zero times and 
give zero kisses, stands quiet, conquering with 
a visible effort the instinct which would lead 
him to “obey” the call. The child, at our 
school dinners, who carries the big tureen full 
of hot soup, isolates himself from every external 
stimulant which might disturb him, resists his 
childish impulse to run and jump, does not 
vield to the temptation to brush away the fly on 
his face, and is entirely concentrated on the 
great responsibility of not dropping or tipping 
the tureen. A little boy of four and a half, every 
time he set the tureen down on a table so that 
the little guests might help themselves, gave 
a hop and a skip, but then took up the tureen 
again to carry it to another table, repressing 
himself to a sober walk. He never left his 
task before he had passed the soup to the twenty 
tables, and he never forgot the vigilance neces- 
sary to control his actions. 

Will power, like all other activities, is in- 
vigorated and developed through methodical 
exercises; and all our exercises for will power 
are also mental and practical. The child 
seems to be learning exactitude and grace 
of action, to be refining his senses, to be 
learning how to read and write; but much 
more profoundly he is learning how to become 
his own master, how to be a man of prompt and 
resolute will. 

Besides the exercises for developing will 
power, the other factor in obedience is the ca- 
pacity to perform the act necessary to obey. 
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One of the most interesting observations made 
by my pupil Anna Maccherani (at first in the 
school in Milan and afterward in that on the 
Via Guisti in Rome) relates to the connection 
between obedience in a child and his “knowing 
how.” 

the 


Unable tv Perform 


Act Twice 


Children Often 


Same 


Obedience appears in the child as a latent 
instinct as soon as his personality begins 
to take form. For instance, a child begins to 
try a certain exercise, and suddenly one time 
he goes through it perfectly. He is delighted, 
stares at it, and wishes to do it over again, but 
for some time the exercise is not a success. 
Then comes a time when he can do it nearly 
every time he tries, but makes mistakes if some 
one else asks him to do it. The external com- 
mand does not, as yet, produce the voluntary 
act. When, however, the exercise always suc- 
ceeds with absolute certainty, then an order 
from some one else brings about, on the child’s 
part, orderly, adequate action; that is, the 
child is able each time to execute the command 
received. That these facts (with variations 
in individual cases) are laws of psychical devel- 


opment is apparent from every one’s experience 


with children, in school or at home. One often 
hears a child say: “I did do such and such a 
thing, but now I can’t!” or a teacher, disap- 
pointed by the incompetence of a pupil, will 
say: “Yet that child was doing it all right — 
and now he can’t!” 

Finally there is the period of complete de- 
velopment, in which the capacity to perform 
some operation is permanently acquired. There 
are, therefore, three periods: a first, subcon- 
scious one, when, in the confused mind of the 
child, order produces itself by a mysterious 
inner impulse in the midst of disorder, producing 
as external result a completed act, which, how- 
ever, being outside the field of consciousness, 
can not be reproduced at will; a second, con- 
scious period, when there is some action on the 
part of the will which is present during the 
process of the development and establishing 
of the acts; and a third period when the will 
can direct and cause the acts, thus answering 
the command from some one else. 

Now, obedience follows a similar sequence. 
In the first period of spiritual disorder, the child 
fails to obey, exactly as if he were physically 
deaf, and out of hearing of commands. In the 
second period, he would like to obey: he looks 
understood the command and 
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would like to respond to it, but can not — or, 
at least, does not always succeed in doing it, 
is not “quick to mind,” and shows no pleasure 
when he does. In the third period, he obeys at 
once, with enthusiasm, and, as he becomes more 
and more perfect in the exercises, he is. proud 
because he knows how to obey. This is the 
period in which he runs joyously to obey, and 
leaves at the most gentle request whatever is 
interesting him, so that he may quit the soli- 
tude of his own life, and enter with the act 
of obedience into the spiritual existence of 
another. 

To this order, established in a consciousness 
formerly chaotic, are due all the phenomena 
of discipline and of mental development, which 
open out like a new creation. From minds thus 
set in order, when “night is separated from day,” 
come sudden emotions and mental feats which 
recall the Biblical story of the creation. The 
child has in his mind not only what he has 
laboriously acquired, but the free gifts which 
flow from spiritual life, the first flowers of af- 
fection, of gentleness, of spontaneous love for 
righteousness, which perfume the souls of such 
children and give promise of the “fruits of the 
Spirit” of St. Paul: “The fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness.”’ 

They are virtuous because they exercise 
patience in repeating their exercises, long-suf- 
fering in yielding to the commands and desires 
of others, good in rejoicing in the well-being 
of others without jealousy or rivalry; they 
live, doing good in joyousness of heart and in 
peace, and they are eminently, marvelously 
industrious. 

But they are not proud of such righteousness, 
because they were not conscious of acquiring 
it as a moral superiority. 

They have set their feet in the path leading to 
righteousness, simply because it was the only 
way to attain true self-development and learn- 
ing; and they enjoy with simple hearts the 
fruits of peace which hang along that path. 


These are the first outlines of an experiment 
which shows a form of indirect discipline in 
which there is substituted for the critical and 
sermonizing teacher a rationalyorganization of 
work and of liberty for the child It involves a 
conception of life more usual in religious fields 
than in those of academic pedagogy, inasmuch 
as it has recourse to the spiritual energies of 
mankind; but it is founded on work and on 
liberty, which are the two paths to all civic 
progress. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


HEN Stover had returned 

to College after the sum- 

mer, he had come to his 

first call on Jean Story 

with a confident enthusi- 

asm, eager for the first look in her eyes. He 

had not corresponded with her during the 

summer. He had not even asked for permis- 

sion to write, confident though he was that her 

consent would now be given. He was re- 

solved, as a penance for his first blunder, to 

hold himself in reserve on every occasion. Bob 

had written the news, always pressing him to 

take two weeks off for a visit to the camp; but 

Dink, despite the tugging at his heart, had 
stuck to Regan. 

Now, as he came swinging impatiently toward 


the glowing white columns under the elms, he 
realized all at once what was the moving in- 
fluence in his struggle for growth and inde- 
pendence. 

“Here is the horny-handed son of toil,”’ he 
said, holding out his hand with a laugh. 

She took it, turning over the firm grip 
with a little curiosity, and looked at him 
sharply. The vacation had made of the im- 
petuous Dink Stover she had known a new 
personality that was strange and a little in- 
timidating. 

He did not understand at all the sudden drop- 
ping of her look, or the uneasy turning away 
and the constraint that came. He was hurt 
with a sudden sharp sting that he had never 
known before, and the ache of unreasoning jeal- 
ousy at the bare thought of what might have 
happened during the summer. 
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“I’m very glad to see you,”’ she said, but the 
words sounded formal. 

He followed her into the parlor, puzzled, irri- 
tated by something he did not understand, 
something that lay underneath everything she 
said, and seemed to interpose itself as a barrier 
between them and the old open feeling of cama- 
raderie. 

“Mother will be so glad to see you,” she 
said, after a littke moment of awkwardness. 
“T’ll call her.” 

This manoeuver completed his bewilderment, 
which increased when, Mrs. Story joining them, 
suddenly the Jean Story of old returned with 
the same cordiality and the same enthusiasm. 
She asked a hundred questions, leading him on 
until he was launched into an account of his 
summer experiences, the little bits of real life 
that had brought home to him the seriousness 
of the world that waited outside. 

Stover spoke only of outward things; the 
thought that lay beneath, that would have come 
out so eagerly before the girl, did not appear 
in the presence of another. As he understood 
nothing of this sudden introduction of a third 
into the old confidential relationship, he decided 
to be more formal than the girl, and rose while 
still his audience’s attention was held by this 
account. 

“It’s been awfully jolly to see you again,” he 
said, with a perfect manner, to Mrs. Story. 

“But you're going to stay to dinner,” she 
said, with a little smile. 

“Awfully sorry, but I’ve got a dozen things 
to do,”’ he said, in the same careful, matter-of- 
“Bob sent word he’d come later.” 
He went to 


fact tone. 

Jean Story had not urged him. 
her with a mechanical cheeriness, saying: 

‘““Good-by; you’re looking splendid.” 

She did not answer, being in one of her silent 
moods. Mrs. Story went with him toward the 
door, with a few practical housekeeping ques- 
tions on the ménage that had just begun. As 
they stood in the ante-room, Jim Hunter en- 
tered and, greeting them, passed into the 
salon. 

Stover, deaf to anything else, heard her 
greeting: 

“Why, Jim, | am glad to see you!” 

Mrs. Story was asking him a question, but he 
did not hear it. He heard only the echoes of 
what seemed to him the joy in her laugh. 

“If you need any rugs let me know,” said 
Mrs. Story, in patient repetition. 

“| beg your pardon,” he stammered. “‘ Yes— 
yes, of course.” y 

She looked at him with a little maternal pity, 
knowing the pang that had gone through him, 
and for a moment a word was on her lips to 
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enlighten him. But she judged it wiser to be 
silent, and said: 

“Come in for dinner to-morrow night, sure.” 

This invitation fitted in at once in Stover’s 
scheme of mis-logic. He saw in it a mark of 
compassion, and of compassion for what reason? 
Plainly Jean was interested in some one else, 
perhaps engaged. In ten minutes, to his own 
lugubrious satisfaction, he had convinced him- 
self that it was no other than Jim Hunter. But 
a short, inquisitive talk with Joe Hungerford, 
who magnanimously appeared stupidly uncon- 
scious of the real motives, reassured him on 
this point. So, after the hot tempest of jeal- 
ousy, he began to feel a cold resentment at her 
new attitude of defensive formality. 

Gradually, as he gave no sign of unbending 
from his own assumption of strict politeness, 
she began to change, but so gradually that it 
was not for weeks that he perceived that the 
old intimate relations had returned. This little 
interval, however, had brought to him a new 
understanding. With her he had lost the old 
impulsiveness. He began to reason and analyze, 
to think of cause and effect in their relationship. 
As a consequence the initiative and the author- 
ity that had formerly been with her came to 
him. All at once he perceived, to his utter sur- 
prise, what she had felt on his return — that he 
was the stronger, and that the old blind, boyish 
adoration for the girl who was companion to 
the stars had steadied into the responsible and 


protecting love of a man. 
This new supremacy brought with it several 


differences of opinion. When the question of 
the football captaincy had come up, he did not 
tell her of his decision, afraid of the ambition 
he knew was strong in her for his career. 

When he saw her the next night, Bob had 
already brought the news and the reason. She 
received him with great distance, and for the 
first time showed a little cruelty in her complete 
ignoring of his presence. 

“You are angry at me,” he said, when he had 
finally succeeded in finding her alone. 

“Yes, | am,” she said point-blank. “Why 
didn’t you tell me what you were planning?” 

“1 didn’t dare,” he said frankly. “You 
wouldn’t have approved.” 

“Of course | wouldn’t. It was ridiculous! 
Why shouldn’t you have been captain?” 

“There were reasons,” he said seriously. “I 
should not have had a united team back of me 
— oh, | know it.” 

“Absurd,” she said with some heat. “You 
should have gone out and made them follow 
you. Really, it’s too absurd, renouncing every- 
thing. It’s like Don Quixote riding around.” 

He was hurt at this, and his face showed it. 
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“It’s something to be able to refuse what 
others are grabbing for,” he said shortly. “But 
all you seem to care for is the name.” 

The flash that was in his eyes surprised her, 
and the sudden stern note in his voice, that she 
had never heard before, brought her to a quick 
realization of how she must have wounded him. 
Her manner changed; she became very gentle, 
and before he went she said hurriedly: 

“Forgive me. You were right, and | was 
very small.” 

But, though he had shown his independence 
of her ambitions for him, and gained thereby, 
it heart he had a foolish longing, a senseless 
dream of winning out on Tap Day — just for 

1e estimation he knew she held of that honor. 
\nd, wishing this ardently, he was influenced 
»y it. There were questions about the senior 
societies that he had not put to himself hon- 
stly, as he had in the case of the sophomore. 
He knew they were away back in his mind, 
claiming to be met; but, thinking of Jean, he 
said to himself evasively, again and again: 

‘Suppose there are bad features? I’ve done 

nough to show my nerve. No one can ques- 
tion that!” 


With the passing of the winter and the return 


to College in the pleasant month of April, the 
tinal, all-absorbing Tap Day loomed over them 


nly six weeks away. It was not a particularly 
sreeable period. The contending ambitions 
ere too keen, too conflicting, for the mainte- 
ance of the old spirit of comradeship. 

One afternoon in the first week in April, as 
ink was returning from the gymnasium, he 

is suddenly called to from the street. 

Chris Schley and Troutman, in a two-seated 
g, were hallooing: 

‘Hello, there, Dink.” 

Jump in — join us.” 

Come for a ride.” 

The two had never been of his intimates. 
They belonged to a New York crowd who were 
spoken of for Keys. He hesitated, but, as he 
vas free, he considered: 

“What's the gamer” 

“We're out for a spin toward the shore. 
lommy Bain and Stone were going, but had to 
irop out. Come along. We might get a shore 
ipper and toddle back by moonlight.” 

“I’ve got to be back by seven,” said Dink 

vubtfully. 

“Oh, well, come on; we'll make it just a 

ive. 

“Fine. 

He sprang into the front seat, and they 

irted off in the young, tingling air. Troutman 

the reins was decidedly unfamiliar with their 
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use, and, at a fervent plea from Schley, Stover 
assumed control. Since freshman year the 
three had been seldom thrown together. He 
remembered Troutman then as a good deal like 
an overgrown puppy, and Schley as a nuisance 
and a hanger-on. He scanned them now, pleas- 
antly surprised at their transformation. They 
had come into a clean-cut type, affable, alert, 
and, if there was small mark of character, there 
was an abundance of good humor, liveliness, 
and sociability. 

“Well, Dink, old chap,” said Troutman, as 
he passed along quieter ways, “the fatal day 
approaches.” 

“It does.” 

“A lot of seniors are out buying nice brand- 
new derbies to wear for our benefit.” 

“T’ll bet they’re scrapping like cats and dogs,” 
said Schley. 

Schley had begun to amuse himself from 
the back seat by well-simulated starts of sur 
prise and sudden snatching off of his hat to 
different passers-by, exclaiming: 

“Why, how do you do? | remember meeting 
you before.” 

He did it well, communicating his good spirits 
to the pedestrians, who took his banter good- 
naturedly. 

All at once his mischievous eye perceived two 
girls of a rather noticeable type. Instantly he 
was on his feet with an exaggerated sweep of 
his hat, exclaiming: 

“Ladies, please accept my carriage, my 
prancing horses, my groom and my footman.” 

The girls, bursting into laughter, waved to 
him. 

“Yes, it’s a lovely day,” continued Schley, in 
imitation of McNab. “Mother’s gone to the 
country, aunty’s visiting us now, Uncle John’s 
coming to-morrow — he'll be sober then. Too 
bad, girls, you’re going the other way, and such 
lovely weather. Won’t you take a ride? What? 
Oh, do, now. Here, I say, Dink — whoa, there! 
They’re coming.” 

“Rats!” said Troutman, glancing around. 

“Sure they are. Whoa! Hold up. We'll 
give ’em a little ride, just for a lark. What's 
the diff?”’ 

He was down, hat off, with exaggerated Ches- 
terfield politeness going to their coming. 

“Do you mind?” said Troutman to Stover. 
“Schley’s a crazy ass.” 

“| wouldn’t take them far,”’ said Stover, who 
did not particularly care. He had no facility 
for bantering of this sort, but it rather amused 
him to listen to Schley. He saw that, while 
they were of the same class, one was insipid and 
the other rather pretty, dark with Irish blue 


eyes 





“THEY GOT OUT AND LAID THE GIRL ON THE GRASS. 


“Ladies, | wish to make you acquainted with 
my friends,” said Schley. “The ill-favored 


gent with the vermilion hair is the Reverend 
Doctor Balmfinder; the one with the padded 


shoulders is Binks, my trainer. Now, what is 
this little girl’s name?” 

“ Muriel,” said the blonde; “ Muriel Stacey.” 

“Of course; I might have known it. And 
yours, of course, is Maude, isn’t it?” 

‘““My name is Fanny Le Roy,” said the bru- 
nette, with a little pride. 

“Dear me, what a beautiful name,” said 
Schley. ‘‘ Now, girls, we'll take you for a little 
ride, but we can’t take you very far, for our 
mamas don’t know we’re out, and you promise 
to be very good and get out when we tell you, 
and not ask for candy. Promise!” 

Schley sat on the rear seat, chatting along to 
a girl on either side of him, while Troutman, 
facing about, added his badinage. It was not 
excruciatingly witty, and yet at times Stover, 
occupied with the driving, could not help burst- 
ing into a laugh at the sheer nonsense. 

“‘| think the fellow that’s driving is the best 
of the lot,” said Fanny, with the usual method 
of attack. 

« “Wow!” said Troutman. 

“Come on back,” said Schley; 
count.” 

Stover laughed and drove on. THe encounter 
had passed the point of interest. He found he 
had no relish for a chance meeting that would 
require explanations, but he volunteered no ad- 


“‘we don’t 
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SCHLEY AND TROUTMAN WERE 
CRYING: ‘SHE'S GOT A 


vice, not caring to appear prudish in the com- 
pany of men of the world. 

They were in the open country, the outskirts 
of New Haven just left behind. For some time 
Fanny Le Roy had been silent, pressing her 
hand against her side, frowning. All at once a 
cry was wrung from her. The carriage was 
stopped. All turned in alarm to where the girl, 
her teeth compressed, clutching at her side, was 
lving back against the seat, writhing in agony. 

Troutman swore under his breath: 

“‘A dickens of a mess!” 

They got out and laid the girl on the grass, 
where her agony continued increasingly. Schley 
and Troutman were whispering apart. The 
other girl, hysterically bending over her com- 
panion, mopped her face with a useless hand- 
kerchief, crying: 

“‘She’s got a fit—she’s got a fit!” 

“| say it’s appendicitis or gripes,”’ said Trout- 
man to Stover. His face was colorless, and he 
could hardly speak the words. 

“Come, we've got to get her back,’’ said 
Stover, realizing the gravity of the situation. 
“Stop crying, there; get hold of yourself. Here, 
Schley. lend a hand; get her back into the car- 
riage.” 

“What are you going to dor” 
anxiously. 

“Drive her back, of course.” 

With some difficulty they got the suffering 
girl into the carriage and started back. No one 
spoke; the banter had given place to a few mut- 


said Troutman 
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WHISPERING APART. THE OTHER GIRL MOPPED HER 


FIT—SHE’S GOT A FIT!°” 


tered words and the moaning, delirious sounds 
from the stricken girl. 
“Are you going to drive into New Haven this 


vay?” said Troutman, for the second time, 
inder his breath. 

“Sure.” 

“The dickens!” 

They came to the city streets, and Stover 
lrove on hastily, seeking from right to left for a 
loctor. All at once he drew up at the curb, 
‘lung the reins to Troutman, and rushed into a 
iouse where he had seen a sign displayed — 

Dr. Burke.” He was back almost immedi- 
tely, with the doctor at his heels. 

“| say, Dink, look here,” said Schley, pluck- 
ng him aside, as the doctor hurriedly examined 
the girl. ‘‘ This is a deuce of a mess.” 

“You bet it is,” said Stover, thinking of the 
ufferer. 

“I say, if this gets out it'll be a nasty busi- 

$s. 

“What do you mean?” 

“If we’re seen — if — hang it, we can’t be 

nl? 

“What do you propose?” said Stover sharply. 

Troutman joined them. 

“See here; we can leave the girl with the doc- 


1, and pay up all the money that’s necessary;. 


ut you can’t go back this way, Dink.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, man, it'll queer us — we'll never get 
ver 1t.”” 

“It'll all be out in the papers,” said Schley. 


FACE WITH A USELESS HANDKERCHIEP, 


At this moment Dr. Burke joined them, quiet, 
businesslike, anxious. 

“It looks to me like a bad attack of appendi- 
citis. There’s only one thing to do: get her to 
the hospital at once. I’ll get my hat and join 
you.” 

“Drive to—drive to the ‘hospital!’ said 
Troutman, with a gasp. “Right through the 
whole city, right in the face of every one?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Dink,” said Schley nerv- 
ously. “We'll fix up Burke; we'll give him a 
hundred to take her and shut up.” 

Stover saw the danger and the scandal. He 
saw also that they were no longer men, as he had 
thought. The thin veneer had disappeared; 
they were boys, terrified, aghast at a crisis be- 
yond their strength. 

“You’re right; it would queer you,” he said 
abruptly. “Clear out.” 

“You’re going to stay?” said Schley, and 
neither could face his eyes. 

“Clear out!” 

When Burke came running down the steps, 
he looked at Stover in surprise. 

“Hello, where are your friends?” 

“They had other engagements,” said Dink 
grimly. “All ready.” 

“I’ve seen your face before,” said Dr. Burke, 
climbing in. 

“1’m Stover.’ 

“Dink Stover of the eleven?” 

“Yes, Dink Stover of the eleven,” said Stover, 
his face hardening. ‘‘Where do I drive?”’ 
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‘‘ Do you want to go quietly?” said Dr. Burke, 
with a look of sympathetic understanding. 

From’ behind, the girl, writhing, began to 
moan: 

“Oh, doctor — doctor! 
can’t stand it!” 

“What's the quickest way?” said Stover. 

‘Chapel Street,” said the doctor. 

Stover turned the horses’ heads into the thor- 
oughfare, looking straight ahead, conscious of 
the men who saw him in the full light of the 
day, driving through the streets of New Haven 
with these two girls. And suddenly, at the 


I can’t stand it — I 


first turn, he came face to face with another car- 
riage in which were Jean Story and her mother. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


WHEN Stover returned to his rooms it was 
long after supper. 

“Where the deuce have you beenr” 
Hungerford, looking up from his books. 

“Went for a drive; got home late,” said 
Stover shortly. He filled the companionable 
pipe and sank into the low arm-chair, which 
Regan had broken for comfort. Something in 
his abrupt procedure caused Bob Story to look 
over at Regan with an inquiring raise of his 
eyebrows. 

“Got this psychology yet?” 
ford. 

““No.” 

“Going to get-it?”’ 

“No.” 

“The thinghood of a thing is its indefinable 
somewhatness,” said Hungerford, with ‘another 
slashing attack on the common enemy, to divert 
Stover’s attention. “‘What in the name of pea- 
nuts does that stuff mean?”’ 

Dink, refusing to be drawn into conversation, 
sat enveloped in smoke clouds, his eyes on the 
clock. 

“Hello, | forgot,” said Story presently. “I 
say, Dink, Troutman and Schiey were around 
here hallooing for you.” 

“They were.” 

“About an hour ago. Wanted to see you 
particularly. Said they’d be around again.” 

“*1 see.” 

At this moment from below came a bellow: 

“Oh, Dink Stover — hello, there!” 

“That's Troutman, now,” said Joe Hunger- 
ford. 

* Stover went to the window, flinging it up. 

“Hello, who’s there?” 

“Troutman and Chris Schley. J say, Dink, 
we've got to see you. Come on down.” 

“Thanks, I haven’t the slightest intention of 
seeing you now or at any other time,” said 


said 


said Hunger- 
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Stover, who then closed the window and re- 
sumed his seat, eyeing the clock. 

His three friends exchanged troubled glances, 
and Regan began to whistle to himself, but no 
questions were asked. At nine o'clock Stover 
rose and took his hat. 

“I’m going out. I may be back late,” he 
said, and went down the stairs. 

“What the deuce!”’ said Hungerford, closing 
his book. 

“He’s in some scrape,”’ said Regan ruthfully. 

“Oh, Lord! and just at this time, too,”’ said 
Story. 

Stover went rapidly toward the hospital. 
The girl had been operated on immediately, and 
the situation was of the utmost seriousness. He 
had been told to come back at nine. When he 
arrived he found Muriel Stacey already in the 
waiting-room, her eyes heavy with frightened 
weeping. He looked at her curiously. All sug- 
gestion of the provoking impertinence and the 
surface allurement was gone. Under his eyes 
was nothing but an ignorant boor, stupid and 
hysterical before the awful fact of death. 

“What's the news?” he asked. 

“Oh, Mr. Stover, | don’t know. I can’t get 
anything out of them,” the girl said wildly. 
“‘Oh, do you think she’s going to die?” 

“Of course not,” he said gruffly. “See here, 
where’s her family?” 

“| don’t know.” 

“Don’t they live here?”’ 

“They’re in Ohio somewhere, | think. | 
don’t know. Ask the doctor, won’t you, Mr. 
Stover? He’ll tell you something.” 

He left her, and, making inquiries, was met 
by a young intern, immaculate and alert, who 
was quite communicative to Dink Stover of the 
Yale eleven. 

“She’s had a bad case of it; appendix had 
already burst. You got her here just in time.” 

“What’s the outlook?” 

“Can’t tell. She came out of the anesthetic 
all right.” He went into a technical discussion 
of the dangers of blood-poisoning, concluding: 
“Still, | should say her chances are good. It 
depends a good deal on the resistance. How- 
ever, | think your friend’s family ought to be 
notified.” 

Stover did not notice the “your friend,”’ nor 
the look that the doctor gave him. 

“‘She’s here alone, as far as I can find out,” 
he said, “poor little thing. I'll call around 
about midnight.” 

“No need,” said the doctor briskly; “noth- 
ing’ll develop before to-morrow.” 

The next morning, as Stover went to his eat- 
ing-joint with Regan and Hungerford, the news- 
boy, who had his papers ready, gave them to 
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him with a hesitating look. All at once Joe 
Hungerford swore mightily. 

‘“‘Now what’s wrong, Joe?” said Regan, in 
surprise. 

“Nothing,” said Hungerford hastily; but 
almost immediately he stopped and said in a 
jerky, worried way: “Say, here’s the dickens 
to pay, Dink. I suppose you ought to know 
about it. Hang the papers!” 

With his finger he indicated a space on the 
front page of the New York newspaper he was 
reading. It was only a paragraph, but it rose 
from the page as if it had been stamped in 
scarlet: 


STOVER’S LARK ENDS SERIOUSLY 


Below followed, in suggestive detail, an ac- 
count of the drive with friends “not exactly in 
recognized New Haven society,” and the sudden 
seizure of Miss Fanny Le Roy, with an account 
of his drive back to the hospital. 

“That’s pretty bad,” he said, frowning. 
“What do the others say?” 

One paper had it that his presence of mind 
and prompt action had saved the girl’s life. The 
third one hinted that the party had been rather 
gay, and ended in a short sentence: 


It is said that other students were with young 
Stover, who prefer not to incur any unnecessary 
notoriety. 


“It looks ugly,” said Stover grimly. 


“Who was with 
anxiously. 

“| prefer not to tell.” 

“Troutman and Schley, of course,” said 
Regan suddenly, and, starting out of his usual 
mperturbability, he began to revile them. 

“But, Dink, old man,” said Hungerford, 
drawing his arm through his, “how the deuce 
lid you ever get into it?” 

“Well, Joe, what’s the use of explanations?” 
aid Stover gloomily. “‘Every one’ll believe 
vhat they want to. It’s a thoroughly nasty 
It’s my luck, that’s all.” 

Che walk from his eating-joint to the chapel 
was perhaps the most difficult thing he had ever 
lone. Every one was reading the news, com- 
1enting on it, as he passed along, red, proud 
nd angry. He felt the fire of amazed glances, 
the under classmen looking up at the big man 
f the junior class in disgrace, his own friends 
puzzled and uncomprehending. 

At the fence there was an excited buzz, which 
iropped perceptibly as he passed. Regan was 
t one side, Hungerford loyally on the other. 
Several men in his class—he remembered them 
ver after — came up and patted him on the 
one or two avoided him. Then he had 


your” said Hungerford 


mess. 


sles 
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to go by the senior fence into chapel with 
every eye upon him, watching how he bore the 
scandal. He knew he was red and uncomforta- 
ble, that on his face was something like a sneer. 
He knew that what every one was saying under 
his voice was that it was hard luck, that it 
was a rotten scandal, and that Stover’s chances 
for Skull and Bones were knocked higher than 
a kite. 

Then something happened that almost upset 
him. In the press about the chapel doors he 
suddenly saw Le Baron’s tall figure across the 
scrambling mass, and, as their glances met, 
Le Baron gravely raised his hat. He under- 
stood; they might be enemies to the end of 
their days, but the hat had been raised as the 
tribute of aman toa man. Once in his seat, he 
looked about with a little scorn — Troutman 
and Schley were not there. 

After first recitation he went directly to the 
hospital, stubbornly resolved to give no expla- 
nations, to affront public opinion in any way he 
chose. The news he received was reassuring; 
the girl was out of danger. 

He returned to his rooms, traversing the diffi- 
cult campus with erect head. 

“Now, boy, see here,” said Hungerford, when 
he had climbed the stairs, “| want this out with 
you. What did happen, and who ran away?” 

“You've got the story in the papers, haven't 
you?” said Stover wearily. “‘The New Haven 
ones have got a couple of columns and my 
photograph.” 

“Ts that all, Dink, you’re going to tell me?” 

~ 

“Is that all you’re going to let Jean Story 
know?” said Hungerford boldly. 

Stover winced. 

“Hang you, Joe Hungerford!” 

“Ts it?” 

“She'll have to believe what she wants to 
about me,” said Stover slowly. “It’s a test.” 

“No, it isn’t a test —or a fair test,” said 
Hungerford hotly. “I know everything’s all 
right, boy, but I want to stop anything that 
might be said. You're hurt now, because you 
know you’re misjudged.” 

“Yes, | am hurt.” 

“Sure; a rotten bit of luck has put you in a 
false position. That’s the whole matter.” 

“Joe, | won’t tell you,” said Stover shortly. 
“T am mad clear through and through. I’m 
going to shut up on the whole business. If my 
friends misjudge me — so much the worse for 
them; if some one else —” He stopped, flung 
his hat on the couch, and sat down at the desk. 
“What’s the lesson?” , 

But at this moment Regan and Story came 
in, bolting the door. 
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“Well, we've got the truth,” said Story. 
came over and laid his hand on Dink’s shoulder. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tom and I have had it out with Schley 
and Troutman. They've told the whole thing, 
the miserable little curs!’ His voice shook. 
“You're all right, Dink; vou always were. But 
it’s a shame!” 

“Oh, well, thev lost their nerve,” said Stover 
heavily. 

“Why didn’t you tell us last night?” 

“What was the user” 

“We could have stopped its getting into the 
papers, or had it right.” 

“Well, it all comes down to a question of 
luck sometimes,” said Stover. “I was just as 
responsible as they were; it was only fooling, 
but there’s the chance.” 

“ Dink, I’ve done one thing you may not like.” 

“What's that?” 

“I’ve written the whole story to your folks 
at home — sent it off.” 

“No, I don’t mind; |]—that was rather 
white of you, Bob; thank you,” said Stover. 
He drew a long breath, went to the window, and 
controlled himself. “What are Troutman and 
Schley going to do?” 

“They’re all broken up,” said Story. 

“Don’t wonder.” 


“| guess they won’t face it out very long,” 
said Regan, without pity. 

Despite the giving out of the true story, the 
atmosphere of scandal still clung to the adven- 


ture. His friends rallied stanchly to him, but 
from many quarters Stover felt the attitude 
of criticism, and that the thing had been too 
public not to affect the judgment of the senior 
societies, already none too well disposed. 

Stover was sensitively proud, and the thought 
of how the story had traveled with all its impli- 
cations wounded him keenly. He had done 
nothing wrong, nothing for which he had to 
blush. He had simply acted as a human being, 
as any decent gentleman would have acted; 
and yet, by a malignant turn of fate, he was 
blackguarded to the outer world, and had given 
his enemies a chance in College to imply that 
he had two attitudes — one in public and one 
in secret. 

The next morning came a note to him from 
Jean Story, the first he had ever had from her — 
just a few lines: 


My dear Friend: 
You are coming ia soon to see me, aren’t you? 
| shall be very honored. 


Most cordially, JEAN Story. 


lhe note brought a great lump to his throat. 


He understood what she wished him to under- 
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stand, her loyalty and her pride in his courage. 
He read it over and over, and placed it in his 
pocket-book to carry always. But he did not 
go at once to see her. He did not want sym- 
pathy; he shunned the very thought. Before, 
in his revolt, he had come against a college tra- 
dition; now he was face to face with a social pre- 
judice, and it brought an indignant bitterness. 

He called every day at the hospital — out of 
sheer bravado at first, furious at the public 
opinion that would have him go his way and 
ignore a human being alone and suffering. 

At the end of a week he was told she wanted 
to see him. He found her on a cot in a row of 
other cots. She was not white and drawn, as he 
had expected, but with a certain flush of color 
in her face, and lazy eyes that eagerly waited 
his coming. When he had approached, sur- 
prised and a little troubled at her prettiness, 
she looked at him steadily a long moment, until 
he felt almost embarrassed. Then suddenly 
she took his hand and carried it to her lips, and 
her eyes overflowed with tears, as invalids’ eyes 
do with the strength of any emotion. 

The nurse motioned him away, and he went, 
troubled at what his boyish eyes had seen and 
at the touch of her lips on his hand. 

“By George, she can’t be very bad,” he 
thought. “Poor little girl! She’s probably 
never had half a chance. What will become 
of her?” 

He knew nothing of her life—he did not 
want to know. 

When she left the hospital at last, he contin- 
ued to see her, always saying to himself that 
there was no harm in it, concealing from him- 
self the pleasure it gave him to know himself 
adored. 

She would never tell him where she lived, 
always giving him a rendezvous on a certain 
corner, from which they would take a walk for 
an hour or so. Guessing his desires, she began 
to change her method of dress, leaving aside 
artifices and taking to simple and sober dress, 
which brought a new, girlish, timid charm. 

“T am doing her good,” Stover said to him- 
self. “‘It means something to her to meet some 
one who treats her with respect — like a human 
being — poor little girl!” 

He did not realize how often he met her, 
leaving his troubled room-mates with a curt 
excuse, nor how rapidly he consumed the dis- 
tance to their meeting-place. He had talked to 
her at first seriously, of serious things; then 
gradually, laughing in a boyish way, half 
tempted, he began to pay her compliments. At 
first she laughed with a little pleasure, but, as 
the new attitude continued, he felt her eyes on 
his face constantly in anxious, wistful scrutiny. 
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One night she did not keep her appointment. 
He waited, troubled, then furious. He left after 
an hour’s lingering, irritable and aroused. 

The next night, as he approached impatiently, 

alf afraid, she was already at the lamp-post. 

‘“‘| waited an hour,” he said directly. 

“I’m sorry; I couldn’t come,” she answered, 

uubled, but without volunteering an expla- 

ation. 

“Why?” he said, with a new irritation. 

“1 couldn’t,” she said, shaking her head. 
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“HE WENT TO JEAN WiTH A 
*GOOD-BY; 


He felt all at once a new impulse in him — 
» wound her in some way and make her suffer 
little for the disappointment he had had to 
ndergo the night before. 

“You know, I’m getting jealous,” he said 
ruptly. 

“No, no,” she said, frowning. 

“Tam.” Then suddenly he added: “That’s 
robably why you stayed—to make me 
alous.”” ast: 
“Never.” 

“Why, then?” 

| can’t tell you,” she said. 

Chey walked along in silence. 

vithholding the information 


Hei resistance 
suddenly made 
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MECHANICAL 
YOU'RE LOOKING SPLENDID’” 


Itt 


her desirable. He wondered what he might do 
with her. As they walked, still in silence, he 
put out his hand and his fingers closed over 
hers. She did not draw them away. He gavea 
deep breath and said: 

“T would like 

“What?” she said softly, looking up as his 
pressure made her face him. 

He put out his arms and took her in them, 
and they stood a long moment, their lips 
meeting. 


ux 


a 


CHEERINESS, SAYING: 


“Forgive me— I ” he said, confused. 


“You're not offended?” 

“No; you couldn’t do that — ever, 
quietly. 

“You were so pretty to-night, I couldn’t help 
it,” he said, lying. And to himself-he said he 
wouldn’t take her in his arms again — not that 
night. 

“Let me take you to your home,” he said, 
when, after small conversation, they returned. 

we 

He was surprised and delighted at this, but 
almost immediately, to be generous, he said: 

“No, no, | won’t.” 

“Just as you wish.” 


” she said 
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They had reached their corner. 

“To-morrow.” 

wt . 

“At eight.” 

“Yes.” 

He resisted a great temptation and offered 
his hand. She took it suddenly in both of hers 
and brought it to her lips, as she had done in 
the hospital. 

“1 never did that to any man,” she said rever- 
ently. “Remember.” 

When he left her, her words came back to 
him and brought an unrest. It was a side of 
her life that he did not know, that he did not 
want to touch, he said to himself. The next 
day seemed endless. He regretted that he had 
not gone to where she lived, for then he could 
have found her in the afternoon. 

A shower passed during the day, leaving the 
streets moist and luminous with long lances of 
light and star-points on the wet stones. He 
went breathlessly, as he had never gone before, 
thinking always of that vivid moment when he 
had taken her lips. 

“It’s only a little flirting,” he said to himself. 
“It'll dono harm. I'll be careful.” 

When he reached the lamp-post another figure 
was there — Muriel Stacey, painted and over- 
dressed. In her hand was a letter. He stopped 
short, frowning. 

“Where’s Fanny?” 

“She sent you this letter,” 
“She’s gone.” 

“Gone!” 

“This morning.” 

He looked at the envelop; his name was 
written there in a childish, struggling hand. 

“All right; thank you,” he said, suffocating. 
He left hurriedly, physically uncomfortable in 
the presence of Muriel Stacey, her friend. At 
the first lamp-post he stopped, broke the en- 
velop, and read the awkward, painfully written 
script: 


said the girl. 


I’m going away; it’s best for you and me. I know 
it. | would care too much, and I’m not good enough 
for you. Please don’t be angry with me. I’m sorry. 
God bless you. FANNY. 


He slipped it hurriedly in his pocket and set 
off at a wild pace. And suddenly his conscience, 
his accusing conscience, rose up. Now that all 
was ended, he saw where he had been going. 


lt brought him a solemn moment. Then he 
remembered the girl. He took the letter from 
his pocket and pressed it to his lips. 

“Good God!” he said. ‘|! wonder what'll 
become of her?”’ 

He went into the busy streets with their 
flare and ceaseless motions, in the wet of the 
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night, watching with solemn, melancholy eves 
the women who passed him with sidelong 
glances. All the horror and the hopelessness 
of a life he could not better rushed over 
him, and he stood a long while, looking down 
the great bleak ways, through the gate that 
it is better not to open. 

Then, in a revulsion of feeling, terrified at 
what he divined, he left, and went, almost with 
an instinct for protection, hurriedly to the 
Story house, white under the elms. He did not 
go in, but he stood a little while opposite, look- 
ing in through the warm windows at the serenity 
and safety of the home. 

When he returned to his rooms, Joe and 
Regan were there. He sat down directly and 
told them the whole story, showing them the 
letter. 

“She went away — for my sake,” he said. “| 
know it. Poorlittle girl! It’s a letter I'll always 
keep.” Solemnly, taking the letter, he resolved 
to put this with the one, the first from Jean 
Story. 

“What's terrible about it,” he said, talking 
out his soul, “‘is that there’s so much good in 
them. And yet, what can you do? They’re 
human, they respond, you can’t help pitying 
them — wanting to be decent, to help — and 
you can’t. It’s terrible to think that there are 
certain doors in life you open and close, that 
you must turn your back on human lives some- 
times, that things can’t be changed.” 

He stopped, and he heard Regan’s voice, 
moved as he had never heard it, say: 

“That’s my story; only | — married.” 

Suddenly, as though realizing for the first 
time what he had said, he burst out: “‘Good 
God, I never meant to tell! See here, you men, 
that’s sacred — you understand.” 

And Dink and Joe, looking on his face, real- 
ized all at once why a certain gentler side of life 
was shut out to him, and why he had never 
gone to the Storys’. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


One result of Stover’s sobering experience 
with Fanny Le Roy was that he met the prob- 
lem of the senior society with directness and 
honesty. What Brockhurst had said of the ir- 
jurious effect of secrecy and ceremony on. the 
imagination had always been with him. Yet, 
in his desire to stand high in the eyes of Jean 
Story, to win the honors she prized, he had quib- 
bled over the question. Now the glimpse he 
had had into the inscrutable verities of human 
tragedy had all at once lifted him above the 
importance of local standards, with but one 
desire — to be true to himself. 
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The tests that had come to him in his college 
life had brought with them a maturity of view 
beyond that of his fellows. He saw that, while 
certain individuals, among them Hungerford 
and Regan, laughed at the bugbear of secrecy 
and went their way unconcerned, a great num- 
ber, more impressionable, had been ruled from 
the beginning by fear alone. 

With the aims and purposes of Skull and 
Bones he was in thorough sympathy — their 
independence of judgment, their seeking out 
of men who had to contend with poverty, their 
desire to reward ambition and industry and 
character; but the more he freely acknowledged 
their influence for democracy and simplicity at 
Yale, the more he revolted at the unnecessary 
fetish of it all. 

Then a problem placed itself before him. Ad- 
mitting that he had even the ghost of a chance 
of being tapped, ought he to go into a senior 
society feeling as he did about so many of its 
observances, resolved on their elimination? 
Finally, a week before Tap Day, he decided to 
go to Judge Story and frankly state his case, 
letting him know that he preferred thus to give 
notice of his beliefs. 

When he arrived at the Story home, the Judge 
was upstairs in his study. Jean, alone in the 


parlor, looked up in surprise at Dink’s expressed 


intention to see her father. Since her letter 
they had never been alone. Stover had avoided 
it, rather shrinking from sympathy; and, per- 
haps guessing his temperament, she had made 
no attempt to go beyond the safe boundaries 
of formal intercourse. 

“Yes, indeed; Dad’s upstairs,” she said. 
Then she added a little anxiously: “You look 
very serious; is it a very serious matter?” 

He hesitated, knowing instinctively that she 
would oppose him. 

“It’s something that’s been on my mind for a 
long time,” he said evasively; and he added, 
with a smile: “It’s what you call my quixotic 
ag 

“It’s about Skull and Bones,” 

antly. 

“Yes, it is.” 

“What are you going to say?” 

“|’m going to tell him just where I stand — 
just what I’ve come to believe about the whole 
business.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“That Skull and Bones, which does a great 
deal of good here,— I believe it,—also does a 
great deal of harm, all of which is unnecessary 
and a weakness in its system. In a word, I’ve 
come to the point where I believe secrecy is 
un-American, undemocratic, and stultifying. | 
shall always be against it.” 


, 


she said in- 
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“But aren’t you exaggerating the importance 
of it all?” she said hastily. 

“No, I’m not,” he said. “I used to silence 
myself with that, but I see the thing working 
out too plainly.” 

“But why speak about it?” 

“Because | don’t think it’s honest not to. 
Of course,” he added immediately, “I have 
about one chance in a thousand — perhaps 
that’s why I’m so all-fired direct about it.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t,” she said, rising and 
coming toward him. “It might offend them 
terribiy; you never know.” 

He shook his head, though her eagerness 
gave him a sudden happiness. 

“No; I’ve thought it out a long while, and 
I’ve decided. It all goes back to that sopho- 
more society’ scrap. | made up my mind then 
that I wasn’t going to compromise.” 

“But I want to see you go Bones,” she said, 
all in a rush. “After all you’ve gone through, 
you must go Bones.” 

He did not answer this. 

“Oh, it’s so unnecessary!” she said. 
one but you would think of it.” 

“Don’t be angry with me,” he said, a little 
troubled. 

“| am — it’s absurd!” she said, turning away 
with a flash of temper. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, and went up the stairs. 

When he returned he found a very different 
Jean Story. She was waiting for him, quiet 
and subdued, without a trace of her late 
irritation. 

“Did you tell him?” she said gently. 

“Feu” 

“What did he say?” 

“| didn’t ask for an answer. I told him how 
| felt, and that | would rather my opinions 
should be known. That’s all.” 

“Are you going?” she said, as he made a 
movement. 

“1 didn’t know —” he said, hesitating and 
looking at her. 

“T am not angry,” she said a little wistfully. 
“You were quite right. I’m glad you did it. 
You are much bigger than | could be. I like 
that.” 

“You were the first to wake me up,” he said 
happily, sitting down. 

“Yes, but you have gone so far ahead. You 
do things without compromise, and that some- 
times frightens me.” She stopped a moment, 
and said, looking at him steadily: “You have 
kept away a long while. Now, you see, you are 
caught. You can’t avoid being alone with me.” 

“| don’t want to,” hé said abruptly. 

“You are so proud, Dink,” she said softly, 
using his nickname for the first time. “I have 


“No 
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never seen any one so proud. Everything you 
do, | think, come: from that. But it must make 
you suffer terribly.” ‘ 

“Yes, it does.” 

They were in the front parlor, which was 
dimly lit, sitting on the window-seat, hearing 
from time to time the passing chug of horses’ 
feet. 

“| knew how it must have hurt you — all 
this publicity,” she said slowly. “‘Why didn’t 
you come, as | wrote you? Were you too proud?” 

“Yes, | suppose so; and then, it didn’t seem 
fair to you, after all the talk.” 

“| was proud of you,” she said, raising her 
head a little. She put out her hand again, leav- 
ing it in his for a long time, while they sat in 
silence. The touch that once had so disturbed 
him brought now only a gentle serenity. He 
thought of the other woman, and what might 
have been, with almost a hatred — the hatred 
of man toward whatever he wrongs. 

“You are right about me,” he said slowly. 
“‘Most people think | don’t care what happens, 
that I’m sort of a thick-skinned rhinoceros. 
How did you know?” 

“I knew.” 

She withdrew her hand slowly, without re- 
sistance on his part; only, when he held it no 
longer, he felt alone, abandoned to the black- 
ness of the street outside. 

“I’ve kept my promise to you, Jean,” he 
said a little unsteadily, “but don’t make it too 
hard.” 

She rose, and he followed. Together they 
stood in the shadows of the embrasure, only 
half seeing each other. But he knew that her 
large eyes were looking out at him with the look 
of the woman that he had first called forth when 
he had wounded the pride of the girl. 

“T am glad you didn’t listen to me just now,” 
she said slowly. 

“When” 

“When you went upstairs to Dad. You will 
never weaken, | know.” She came a little 
toward him, and, understanding, he took her 
gently, wonderingly, in his arms. “It’s going 
to be very hard for you,” she said, “Tap Day, 
to stand there and know that you may be mis- 
judged. I should be very proud to announce 
our engagement that same day.” 

Then he knew that he held m his arms one 
who came to him in unflinching loyalty, whose 
only interest would be his interest, who would 
know no other life but his life, nor ask any- 
thing better than to take up the struggle that 
should be his struggle. 


Tap Day arrived at last, cloudy and misty. 


He had slept badly, in fits and starts; nor had 
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the others fared better, with the exception of 
Regan, who had rumbled peacefully through 
the night — but then, Regan was one whom 
others sought. The morning was interminable, 
ahorror. They did not even joke about the ap- 
proaching ordeal. No one was so sure of elec- 
tion but that the possible rejection of some 
chum cast its gloom over the day. 

Dink ran over a moment after lunch, with 
Bob, for a last word with Jean. She was going, 
with her father and mother, to see the tapping 
from a window in Durfee. 

“1 shall see only you,” 
her hands in his and her loyal eyes shining. 
shall be proud of the way you take it.’ 

“So, you think | won’t be tapped?” he said 
slowly. 

“It means so little now,” she said; “that 
can’t add a feather’s weight to what you are.” 

They went back to their rooms, joining Hun- 
gerford and Regan, who were whiling away the 
time playing piquet. 

“Here,” said Tom, in relief, when they en- 
tered, “one of you fellows keep Joe entertained. 
The darn fool has suddenly made up his mind 
he’s going to be passed over.” 

Regan, relinquishing his place, went back to 
his book. 

“Why, Joe, you fluffy ass, 
tionately, “‘you’re the surest of the lot. 
up — cheer us up instead.” 

“Look at that mound of jelly, 
ford peevishly, pointing to Regan; 
nerves?” 

“What’s the use of fidgeting?” said Regan. 

An hour later Hungerford stretched his arms 
nervously, rose and consulted the clock. 

“Four-fifteen; let’s hike over in about twenty 
minutes.” 

“All right.” 

“Say, | don’t mind saying that I feel as 
though | were going to be taken out, stuck full 
of holes, sawed up, drawn and quartered, and 
boiled alive. I feel like jumping on an express 
and running away.” 

Stover remembered Joe’s keen suffering at 
the spectacle back in freshman year, and said 
gravely: 

“You're sure, Joe. You'll go among the 
first. Come back with smelling-salts for me. 
I’ve got to stand through the whole thing and 
grin like a Cheshire cat — that’s de rigueur. Do 
you remember how bully Dana was when he 
missed out? Funny—I thought I had a 
cinch. Well, let’s get into the mess.” 

The four went together over toward the 
junior fence, already swarming. 

“Ten minutes of five,” said Hungerford, 
looking at the clock that each had seen. 


she said to him, with 
=—_ 


” 


said Story affec- 
Shut 


” said Hunger- 
“has he any 
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“Ta. 

Some one stopped Stover to wish him good 
luck. He looked down on a diminutive figure 
in large spectacles, trying to recall him. 

“| —]| wanted to wish you the best,” he 
said, stammering a little. 

“Oh, it’s Wookey,” said Stover suddenly. He 
shook hands, rather troubled. “Well, boy, 
there’s not much chance for me.” 

“Oh, I hope so.” 

“Thanks just the same.” 

“Hello, Dink, old fellow.” 

“Put her there.” 

“You know what we all want?” 

He was in another group, patted on the back, 
his arm squeezed, listening to the welcome loy- 
alty of those who knew him. 

“Lord, if they’d only have sense enough!”’ 

He smiled and made his way toward his three 
friends, exchanging salutations. 

“Luck, Dink.” 

“Same to you, Tommy Bain.” 

“Here’s wishing.” 

“Back to you, Dopey.” 

“You’ve got my vote.” 

“Thanks.” 

He joined his room-mates under the tree, 
looking over the heads to the windows of Dur- 
fee, where he saw Jean Story with her father 
and mother. Presently, seeking everywhere, 
she saw him. Their eyes met, he lifted his cap, 
she nodded slightly. From that moment he 
knew she would see no one else. 

“Let’s keep together,” said Regan. 
arms.” 

The four stood close together, arms gripped, 
resisting the press that crushed them together, 
speaking no more, hearing about them the curi- 
ous babble of the under classmen. 

Above their heads the chapel bell broke over 
them with its five decisive strokes, swallowed 
up in the roar of the College: 

“Yea!” 

“Here he comes.” 

“First man for Bones.” 

“Reynolds!” 

From where he stood, Stover could see noth- 
ing. Only the traveling roar of the crowd told 
of the coming senior. Then there was a stir in 
the crowd near him, and Reynolds, in black 
derby, came directly for them — pushed them 
aside, and suddenly slapped some one behind. 

A roar went up again. 

“Who was it?” said Story quickly. 

“Hunter — Jim Hunter.” 

The next moment Hunter, white as a sheet, 
bumped at his side and passed, followed by 
Reynolds. Down the convulsive lane the 
crowd opened to him. 


“Lock 
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Roar followed roar, and reports came thick: 

“Stone’s gone Keys.” 

“Three Wolf’s Head men in the crowd.” 

“McNab gets Keys.” 

“Hooray!” 

“Dopey’s tapped!” 

“Bully!” 

“Wiggin’s fourth man for Bones.” 

Still no one came their way. Then all at once 
a Bones man, wandering in the crowd, came up 
behind Bob Story, caught him by the shoulders, 
swung him around to make sure, and gave him 
the slap. 

Regan, Hungerford, and Stover’s voices rose 
above the uproar: 

“Bully, Bob!” 

“Good work!” 

“Hooray for you!” 

Almost immediately Regan received the 
eighth tap for Bones, and went toward his room 
amid the thundering cheers of a popular choice. 

“Well, here we are, Dink,” said Hungerford. 

“You’re next.” 

About them the curious spectators pressed, 
staring up into their faces for any sign of emo- 
tion, struggling to reach them, with the dra- 
matic instinct of the crowd. Fourmoreelections 
were given out by Bones — only three places 
remained. 

“That settles me,” said Stover, between his 
teeth. “If they wanted me I’d gone among the 
first. Joe’s going to get last place. Bully for 
him! He’s the best fellow in the class.” 

He folded his arms and smiled with the con- 
sciousness of a decision accepted. He saw Hun- 
gerford’s face, and the agony of suspense to his 
sensitive nerves. 

“Cheer up, Joe; it’s last place for you.” 

Then another shout. 

“Bones or Keys?” he asked of those around 
him. 

“Bones.” 

“Charley Stacey.” 

“Thirteenth man.” 

“T was sure of it,” he said calmly to himself. 
Then he glanced up at the window. Her eyes 
had never left him. He straightened up with a 
new defiance. “Lord, I’d like to have got 
it just for Jean. Well, I knocked against too 
many heads. I don’t wonder.” 

Suddenly Hungerford caught his hand under- 
neath the crowd, pressing it unseen. 

“Last man for Bones now, Dink,” he said, 
looking into his eyes. ‘I hope to God it’s you.” 

“Why, you old chump,” said Stover, laugh- 
ing so all heard him. “Bless your heart, | 
don’t mind. Here’s to you.” 

Above the broken, fitful cheers, suddenly 
came a last swelling roar: 
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“Bones!” 

“Last man.” 

lhe crowd, as though divining the election, 
divided, opening a path toward where the two 
friends waited, Hungerford staring blankly, 
Stover, arms still folded, waiting steadily, with 
a smile of acceptation on his lips. 

It was Le Baron. He came like a black tor- 
nado, rushing over the ground straight toward 
the tree. Once some one stumbled into his 
path, and he caught him and flung him aside. 
Straight to the two he came, never deviating, 
straight past Dink Stover, and, suddenly 
switching around, almost knocked him to the 
ground with the crash of his blow. 

“Go to your room!” 

It was the shout of electrifying drama, the 
voice of his society speaking to the College. 

Some one caught Stover. He straightened 
up, trying to collect his wits, utterly unpre- 
pared for the shock. About him pandemonium 
broke loose. Still dazed, he felt Hungerford 
leap at him, crying in his ears: 

‘God bless you, old man! It’s great, great — 
they rose to it. It’s the finest ever!” 

He began to move mechanically toward his 
room, seeing nothing, hearing nothing. He 
started toward the library, and some one swung 
him around. He heard them cheering; then he 
saw hundreds of faces, wild-eyed, rushing past 
him. He stumbled, and suddenly his eyes were 
blurred with tears, and he knew how much he 
cared, after the long months of rebellion, to be 
no longer an outsider, but with the stamp of 
approval on his record. 

The last thing he remembered, through his 
swimming vision, was Joe Hungerford, hatless 
and swinging his arms as though he had gone 
crazy, leading a cheer — and the cheer was for 
Bones. 


That night, even before he went to the 
Storys’, Stover went out, arm in arm with Hun- 
gerford, across the quiet campus, so removed 
from the fray of the afternoon. 

“Joe, it breaks me all up,” he said at last. 
“You and | waiting there - 

“Don’t speak of it, old fellow,” said Hunger- 

THE 
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ford. ‘Now let me talk. I did want to make 
it, but, by George, I know now it’s better | 
didn’t. I’ve had everything | wanted in this 
world; this is the first | couldn’t get. It’s 
better for me; I know it already.” 

“You were clean grit, Joe, cheering for 
Bones.” 

“By George, | meant it! It meant something 
to feel they could rise up and know a man; and 
you’ve hit pretty close to them, old boy.” 

“Yes, I have, but I’ve believed it.” 

“It shows the stuff that’s here,” said Hunger- 
ford, “when you once can get to it. Now I take 
off my hat to them.” 

Brockhurst joined them. 

“Well, the smoke’s rolled away,” said Brock- 
hurst, who likewise had missed out. “It’s over 
— allover. Now we'll settle down to peace and 
quiet — relax.” 

“The best time’s coming,” said Hungerford. 
“We'll live as we please and really enjoy life. 
It’s the real time; every one says so.” 

“Yes,” said Brockhurst, rebel to the last; 
“but why couldn’t it come before?” 

“Well, now, old croaker,” said Hungerford, 
with a little heat, “own up the old College 
comes up to the scratch. We've surrendered 
the sophomore society system, and the seniors 
showed to-day that they could recognize honest 
criticism. That’s pretty fine, I say.” 

“You're pretty fine, Joe,” said Brockhurst, 
to their surprise. ‘‘Well, it’s good enough as 
itis. It takes an awful lot to stir it, but it’s the 
most sensitive of the American colleges, and it 
will respord. It wants to do the right thing. 
Some day it'll see it. I’m a crank, of course.” 
He stopped, and Stover felt in his voice a little 
note of bitterness. ‘“‘The trouble with me is 
just that. I’m unpractical— have strange 
ideas. I’m not satisfied with Yale as a magnifi- 
cent factory on democratic business lines. | 
dream of something else, something visionary, 
a great institution, not of boys, clean, lovable, 
and honest, but of men of brains, of courage, of 
leadership, a great center of thought, to stir the 
country and bring it back to the understanding 
of what man creates with his imagination and 
dares with his will. It’s visionary. It willcome.” 
END 


“In the Wireless House,” the best story Mr. Arthur Train has written, begins in the 


June McCrure’s — out May 24tb. 
a great trans-Atlantic liner. 


Mr. Owen Jobnson’s new ‘serial, “The Sixty-first Second,” will begin 


early issue. 


It deals with an absorbing drdma that took place on 


in an 











T is a_ well-established fact that in the 

making of books there are inevitable off 

years of slender product. Scattered here 
and there are exceptional examples of skilled 
cultivation, compelling admiration by force of 
their isolated position rather than by real and 
decisive excellence. The year 1912 has, thus 
far, revealed very few competitors that can 
prevail successfully against the conquerors of 
igit; that is, be it understood, speaking in 
terms of the “best sellers,” from which appar- 
ently there is no appeal. 

From another viewpoint, a glimpse of the 
lists this season shows a few aspirants to fame, 
and some sturdy ones at that. Take, for ex- 
ample, Emerson Hough’s “ John Rawn” (Bobbs- 
Merrili), strongly reminiscent of the pen of 
Frank Norris. John Rawn is the most por- 
tentous figure Mr. Hough has yet drawn, and 
looms large as a culture of crude egotism and 
its reaction. John Rawn began life believing in 
uumself. Until he reached forty no one shared 
this belief except his wife. She had to; he made 
ver. At that interesting age he stole another 
man’s invention and swept out into the financial 
world like a Juggernaut, crying his slogan, 
“Look at me!” He put aside his old wife 
ind took a handsomer one. Trouble followed 
swiftly; but, quite consistently, his serenity was 
nly momentarily disturbed. He brushed his 
econd family away and proceeded through 
hame and dishonor to his self-appointed end. 

John Rawn” leaves one a bit shaken at the 
hadow, passing over, of what a man may be — 
. grisly, dastardly shape of destruction. 


cy 


It is a relief to turn from ugly John Rawn to 
Owen Johnson’s refreshing record of a clean 


young man in the making, “Stover at Yale” 
(Stokes). Mr. Johnson is so recently out of 
Yale himself that his narrative gives almost the 
intimate impression of biography. ‘‘Stover at 
Yale” is the romance of awakening youth and 
formative manhood—the rejection of hoary 
systems and the insistence upon individual 
selection. Stover is an extremely capable 
young man, even though his development into 
a college insurgent was accompanied by many 
growing-pains. Life to the college youth is a 
serious matter, and Mr. Johnson has made a 
book showing that the boy does well in taking 
it so. “Dink” Stover goes through a course 
of college politics, calf-love,— which becomes 
something better,— close harmony and football, 
and the attrition yields a well-burnished prod- 
uct. Little mention is made of text-books, 
Stover really didn’t find much time for them. 
After all, it doesn’t take a book or nine tailors 


to make a man. 
fi) 


The story of another progressive is ‘The 
Fighting Doctor” (Century), by Helen R. 
Martin. That the author knows the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch was shown in her “Tillie, a 
Mennonite Maid”; and this little love story 
concerns a self-confident doctor who settled in 
that section and proceeded to inject new ideas 
into a refractory mass of medievalism. He 
succeeded, but, quite against his will, fell head 
over heels in love with a Dutch lassie who was 
teaching school because she needed the money. 
The doctor didn’t suspect it and was a long 
time finding out; but when he did — well, he 
married her. It is a neat little romance, but 
shows not much real sympathy for the Men- 
nonites — where sympathy is needed. 
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Comes Gilbert K. Chesterton, after having 
pleased .us greatly with “The Innocence of 
Father Brown,” with a newer conception of 
innocence in “ Manalive” (Lane). “Manalive” 


rejoices in the name of Innocent Smith; “re- 


joices”’ advisedly, for he rejoices in everything, 
from drinking California claret to pistoling 
college dons. In weird garments, he wanders 
catlike over tiles and housetops, soliloquizing 
boisterously on the insanity of the sane. Too 
late to be convincing, he develops the method 
in his madness — to teach the world by delirious 
example that one is never too old to be young or 
too ugly to be attractive, and vice versa. Can 
it be that George Bernard Shaw has at last 
got under Mr. Chesterton’s skin? 


ae 


A “wee bit doggie” was Bobby, of Grey- 
friars kirkyard in Edinburgh —a little Skye 
terrier with hair in his eyes and loyalty in his 
small heart. Auld Jock, the shepherd, was his 
master during Bobby’s first year of life. Then 
Auld Jock was buried in Greyfriars, and every 
night for the next fifteen years Bobby guarded 
his master’s grave. Eleanor Atkinson, in 
“Greyfriars Bobby” (Harper’s), tells the: true 
story of this little “‘leal Hielander”: how, time 
and again, he outwitted the mere stupid hu- 
mans who would have shut him from his post; 
and how he won the friendship of the whole 
city-full of people, from the soldiers of the 
Castle to the children of the ragged tenements. 
He was rewarded by municipal act for his fealty 
with a silver collar and the freedom of the city, 
and after he was laid beside Auld Jock in Grey- 
friars a public monument was erected to his 
memory. It is a bonny story and points a 


pretty moral. 


William H. Rideing once wrote an article 
about Oliver Wendell Holmes. Dr. Holmes read 
it, and said that “‘it was written as one gentle- 
man should write of another.” That is the 
atmosphere pervading every page of Mr. Ride- 
ing’s “Many Celebrities and a Few Others” 
(Doubleday, Page). A more satisfying intro- 
duction to the great figures of a generation ago 
in the literary and artistic life of New York, 
.Boston, and London would be difficult to find. 
Mr. Rideing presents his old friends in the 
Same courteous and companionable way in 
which he and young Edgar Fawcett and Barry- 
more met around the table at “‘Oscar’s”’ thirty- 
five years ago. Horace Greeley, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Mark Twain, Wilkie Collins, 


BOOKS 


E. A. Abbey, and Charles Reade smile at us 
from these pages — many another, unknown 
perhaps, grasps our hand warmly in passing. 
To sit at the Rideing reminiscence table makes 
one feel almost as Edmund Clarence Stedman 
put it on such an occasion: “‘Haven’t we had a 
good time of it — all among ourselves!” 


It isn’t necessary any longer to go to Wash- 
ington to learn how your taxes are spent. 
Frederic J. Haskin’s “The American Govern- 
ment” (Lippincott) has all the information. 
This book is a most useful and exhaustive com- 
pilation of facts concerning the operation of the 
national governmental machinery given in 
readable and interesting form. It answers 
every query, from “What is a President, and 
why?” down to the government’s rules for 
punctuation and spelling. It is surprising and 
gratifying to learn how many fatherly things 
Uncle Sam is doing for his people every day. 
One feels, after reading Mr. Haskin’s book, that 
perhaps, after all, the government does give a 
profitable return for its upkeep. 
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“The Butterfly House’? (Dodd, Mead), by 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, is a story of a New 
Jersey suburban town in which a lie is told with 
an unexpected recoil upon the liar, and a very 
pretty girl falls in love with the minister in a 
rose garden. The very pretty girl is the author 
of a popular anonymous novel, but no one sus- 
pects it. She carelessly tells a woman friend, 
and that unwholesome lady publicly announces 
it as her own. Result— complications, from 
which all but the liar are adroitly extricated. 
Mrs. Freeman is a clever exhibitor of character, 
but she gives one the uncomfortable impression 
of a show woman whose animals perform well, 
not for a reward, but because they are prodded. 


Quite a different series of events is described 
in “The Mystery of Number 47” (Moffat, 
Yard), in which J. Storer Clouston has produced 
a delicate burlesque on the methods of the de- 
tective of fiction. Mrs. Irwin Molyneux left 
home to avoid entertaining her husband’s cousin, 
a pink and bewhiskered bishop. A crime is 
scented and a complex sequence of incidents fol- 
lows which involves nearly every one in London, 
until Mrs. Molyneux gets lonesome and returns. 
Mr. Clouston wrote this yarn with a grin on 
his face. That is the way to read it. 
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OUR GOVERNMENT BY COURTS 


AND ROOSEVELT’S PLAN 


OF CURBING IT 


BY S. S. McCLURE 


HE proposal viewed with greatest agita- 
tion by the ultra-conservatives in this 
campaign was one advanced by Theodore Roose- 
velt in an address before the Constitutional con- 
vention of Ohio at Columbus, and since widely 
discussed as the recall of decisions.. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s suggestion was this: When a law is passed 
by a State legislature, and signed by a Governor, 
and the courts decide that the Constitution of 
the State forbids the passage of such a law, 
then the people of the State shall be given a 
chance to vote whether or not they wish this 
law to stand. The plan was proposed specifically 
for States; inferentially it may be considered 
a possibility for the federal government also. 
The proposal, stated in a more general way, is 
this: American courts are now the judges of 
what laws American legislatures may or may 
not pass under our written constitutions. The 
people of a State should be allowed to approve 
or disapprove of the decisions of their courts, 
when these veto the acts of their legislature. 
To European observers, this is a most extraor- 
dinary campaign issue, to stir into turmoil the 
chief republic of the world at the opening of 
the twentieth century. Fer, in the first place, 
the courts of the great nations of Europe have 
no such powers as these to take away; and, in the 
second, for decades —in one case for centuries 
the proposal to give such powers to them would be 
considered highly reactionary and undemocratic. 


ISSUE WHICH DEPOSED THE STUARTS 


In England this matter was settled as a cam- 
Paign issue now something more than two hun- 
dred years ago — in the great political campaign 
which set the Stuarts off the throne of England. 

. “If we go back,” says Professor J. Allen 
Smith of the University of Washington, in his 
“Spirit of American Government,” “to the 
period preceding the Revolution of 1688, it 
seems to be clearly established that the English 
courts claimed and in a few instances exercised 
the power to annul acts of Parliament... . 
But with the Revolution of 1688, which estab- 
lished the supremacy of Parliament, the last 


trace of the judicial negative disappeared. 
From that time on the right of Parliament to be 
constitutional judge of its own powers has not 
been seriously questioned.” 

This principle of the English parliamentary 
government was thoroughly understood when 
our convention framed our federal Constitu- 
tion. But the power of the legislature to judge 
what acts it could pass was deliberately with- 
drawn from it and given to the courts. This 
was done for the simple and avowed purpose of 
controlling and making more difficult the ex- 
pression of opinion of the popular majority. The 
change was a chief feature of the famous system 
of “checks and balances,” the division of govern- 
ment into three independent parts, to prevent 
hasty action through the“ passions” of the people. 

CHECK FOR PEOPLE’S “PASSIONS” 

Alexander Hamilton, as leader of the aristo- 
cratic element in the convention, was its special 
advocate. His first plan for the federal govern- 
ment proposed a supreme Executive, indirectly 
elected for life, with an absolute veto upon the 
acts of the legislature. Failing this, he turned 
to the proposal of a Supreme Court. The mem- 
bers of this body were made appointive, not 
elective, were given a life tenure of office and 
a veto upon all legislation conflicting with their 
interpretation of the Constitution. 

“Though professing to follow the English 
model,” says Professor Smith, in another section 
of his “Spirit of American Government,” “the 
framers of the Constitution, as a matter of fact, 
rejected it. They not only gave the federal 
judges a life tenure, but made that tenure un- 
qualified and absolute, the power which Parlia- 
ment has to demand the removal of judges being 
carefully withheld from the American Congress. 
. . » The most important attribute of sov- 
ereignty, that of interpreting the Constitution 
for the purposes of law-making, which belonged 
to Parliament as a matter of course, was withheld 
from Congress and conferred on the federal judi- 
ciary. . . . A more powerful check upon demo- 
cratic innovation it would be hard to devise.” 
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It is first cousin to blasphemy in the United 
States, as every political campaign loudly testi- 
fies, to assert that our government under our 
Constitution is less democratic than that of any 
other country in the world. But it is exactly 
because our system of checks and balances so 
interferes with a simple and direct expression of 
the majority opinion that one country after an- 
other has taken it up, examined it, and put it 
aside, to adopt the direct majority rule provided 
for in the parliamentary system of England. 

France, which, under the same impulse as 
ourselves, adopted our mechanical division of 
government into three independent branches, 
dropped it early in the nineteenth century for 
the English form; Germany took up the parlia- 
mentary system, and Spain and Italy, and the 
great English colonies. And in recent years 
new nations, thoroughly studying governmental 
forms for their own adoption, have almost in- 
variably pronounced against ours and for the 
English. The new Federation of South Africa 


did this; Japan did the same; and now Argen- 
tina is discarding our governmental form and 
taking up the parliamentary form of England. 

Che fact is that the civilized nations of the 
world, by an almost unanimous vote, are dis- 
carding the system of “‘checks and balances” 


which constitutes the American form of govern- 
ment. They are establishing instead the Eng- 
lish plan, a system designed to register simply 
and accurately the wil! of the majority of the 
people. And in doing this they are in many 
ways leaving the United States behind in the 
advance of democracy. 


A GOVERNMENT BY COURTS 


Now, it was our courts that were especially 
counted upon by the makers of our federal Con- 
stitution to check the direct expression of popu- 
lar opinion, and which by a natural adoption of 
governmental machinery were made to fulfil the 
same purpose in our States. But, though they 
were proposed for this purpose, the strength 
they were to develop in the past century could 
not have been imagined when their unusual 
power was originally given them. 

The Constitution was written in the last part 
of the eighteenth century; immediately after 
there began the most revolutionary series of 
economic and social changes in the history of 
the world. One after another, the new laws 
concerning these and directing the whole course 
of a new civilization came up from the legisla- 
ture to the courts for their decision as to whether 
they accorded with the terms of a document 
drawn before the conditions of the new social life 
had been dreamed of. Nominally this process 


WE LIVE IN 
might be called interpretation; practically, it 
became more and more government by courts, a 
new, unclassified thing on the face of the earth. 
The great new problems which this century 
brought up were economic; the new division of 
opinion in society was economic — drawn be- 
tween the property-holding and non-property- 
holding classes; and the new laws of primary 
importance, which came from the legislature to 
the courts for their interpretation, dealt princi 
pally with the chief new struggle for readjust- 
ment, in the new century, between property and 
individual rights. 


WHERE EUROPE IS MORE DEMOCRATIC 


The non-property-holding class is naturally 
in a majority in modern society; and everywhere 
established privileges have been used to hold 
the balance of power against it. In Europe 
the right of voting franchise and of representa- 
tion is greatly more restricted than in America. 
But, in spite of that, in no great modern country 
in the world, under the simple form of division of 
the parliamentary form of government, has the 
attitude of the new economic legislation been so 
conservative and ungenerous to the great ma- 
jority of the population in the country’s eco- 
nomic life as here. 

Safety legislation for the protection of work- 
men against accident, state insurance, employ- 
ers’ liability for death and injury, pensions for 
old age, all this type of legislation advances 
faster in Europe than America. And it is no- 
body’s secret where the chief check and delay 
in this most important of all modern legislation 
has come in the United States. It has come in 
the courts — and particularly in their interpre- 
tation of the provisions in the State and na- 
tional constitutions of the rights of property 
against the rights of the individual. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Roosevelt’s 
proposal can hardly be considered dangerous. 
If he had proposed that we allow the legislature 
itself to be the judge of the constitutionality of 
its acts, and so take the entire power of linterpre- 
tation of the Constitution away from our courts, 
he would have merely advanced into the posi- 
tion of the other leading countries of the world. 
But he merely proposes that when the courts 
veto the legislature’s acts, the people shall de- 
cide which interpretation of the Constitution 
they believe should stand — the legislature’s or 
the courts’. 

It is difficult to see how the “passions”’ of the 
people could be more tempered by the influence 
of time and discussion than in this process — 
provided rule by popular majority is to be main- 
tained as a general principle of government. 
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Best for Metal Ware 








Bon Ami is the most effec- 
tive and the most economical 
metal polisher made. 


It will not scratch, stain or 
corrode. 


Brass, copper, nickel and tin 
surfaces polished with Bon Ami 
have a shimmer and sheen that 
nothing else can give —and the 
polish lasts. 


Bon Ami will not injure the 
hands nor any article upon 
which it is used. 
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It is the one scouring soap 
that does not scratch. 


Not only is Bon Ami best for 
polishing metal ware, but it is 
unequalled for cleaning win- 
dows, painted 
wood work, 
enameled 
ware, linole- 
um, cetc., ef. 

Txventy-one years on 
the. market 
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** Hasn't 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Every home 


should have a 
Victor- Victrola 


because 

this instrument satis- 
fies the love of music 
that is born in every 
one of us; touches the 
heart strings and de- 
velops the emotional 
part of our nature; 
freshens the tired 
mind and lightens the 
cares and worries ot 
every-day life. 


because 

Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 the Victor-Victrola 
Mahogany or quartered oak brings to you the best 
music of all the world 
and gives you a com- 
plete understanding of the masterpieces of 
the great composers such as you can acquire 

in no other way. 


because 
the Victor-Victrola places at your command 
Victor-Victrola IV, $15 the services of the world’s greatest opera 
Oak 


New Victor Records 
are on sale at all 
dealers on the 
28th of each month 


Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 


Victor-Victrola VI, $25 
Oak 


Oak 
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-Victrola 


stars, who make records exclusively for 
the Victor, besides a host of famous in- 
strumentalists, celebrated bands and or- 
chestras, and well-known comedians and 
entertainers. 











because 
the Victor-Victrola is universally recognized 
as the world’s greatest musical instrument, 
occupies a place of honor in homes of wealth 
and culture everywhere, and has awakened 
millions to a proper appreciation of music. 


because 
with Victor-Victrolas ranging in price from 
$15 to $200 and Victors from $10 to $100 _Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 
no home can afford to be without one of Mahogany or oak 
these wonderful instruments. 


because 
any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any music you wish to 
hear and demonstrate to you the Victor- 
Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Victor-Victrola XI, $100 
Mahogany or oak 





Always use Victor Records 
played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the 
unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor Steel Needles 
6 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles 
50 cents per 100 
(can be repointed and 
used eight times) 








Victor-Victrola IX, $50 Victor-Victrola X, $75 
Mahogany or oak Mahogany or oak 
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The Prudential 


} Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America | 


GREATEST YEAR OF 
STRENGTH. AND USEFULNESS 


Annual 
Assets, over - - 259 Million Dollars 
Statement Liabilities, nearly ‘ 241 Million Dollars 
Dec. 31 Income in 1911, over - 81 Million Dollars 
Capital and Surplus, over - 18 Million Dollars 
1911 Paid Policyholders in 1911, over - . 27 Million Dollars 
Total Paid Policyholders since organization, 
plus amount held at interest to their 
credit, over . - - - 466 Million Dollars 
Life Insurance Issued and Paid for in 1911, over 440 Million Dollars 
Increase in Paid-for Insurance in Force, over 167 Million Dollars 
Liabilities include Policy Dividends - - 29% Million Dollars 
of which there is payable in 1912 - 4% Million Dollars 


in Force. over = - - - 10 MILLIONS 
IN FORCE, OVER - = 2 BELSON DOLLARS 




















Send for particulars of the Prudential policy, providing 
a Guaranteed Monthly Income for yourself or wife. A 
lite-long protection for your dear ones, or your own old age. 


Address Dept. 32. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


.Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Forrest F. Dryden, President Home Office, Newark, N. J 


STRENGTH OF 
‘ GIBRALTAR 


30 
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Knowledge 
~ Leads to Success 


But the world’s knowledge is only 
for those who have a clear brain— 


quick to grasp and hold that knowledge 


It is a recognized fact that brain- 


power depends largely upon how the 
brain is fed. 


Grape-Nuts 


—made of wheat and barley, was de- 
vised and is scientifically prepared to sup- 
ply the certain elements, including the 
Phosphate of Potash (grown in the grain), 
required by Nature for building and 


maintaining the nerve and brain cells that 
make up Memory’s Storehouse 
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“‘ There’s a Reason’’ 
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Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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” Preserves ae 
Prevents Dust ~ 


Connecticut Avenue Bridge, Washington, D.C. Roadway Built with Tarvia X. 


The Passing of Plain Macadam 





**In these days of progress it is a misdemeanor bordering closely on crime 


to put an old style macadam pavement on a public road.’ 


ITHIN the last ten years the char- 

acter of trafic on our roads has 

changed completely. A large part of 
it is now motor trafhe and the wheels instead 
of simply rolling over the road tear up the 
surface. 


The driving wheels of an automobile re- 
volve several more times to the mile than 
front wheels of the same size, showing the 
existence of a certain amount of slip, and ac- 
counting clearly for the rapid deterioration 
of brittle macadam surfaces under such 
traffic. 


Deterioration means dust. It also means 
frequent renewals of the surface at great ex- 
pense. Obviously, the way to prevent deteri- 
oration and to lower maintenance charges is to 





*—Chicago Tribune. 


make the road surface proof against the 
sheering actions of driving wheels. 


This can be accomplished by the use of 
Tarvia, which re-enforces the surface, giving 
it a plasticity and tenacity which will enable 
it to resist automobile traffic. 


Tarvia was the first bituminous binder on 
the American market and conforms to uni- 
versal European experience. It is made in 
three grades— ‘‘Tarvia X’’ for road and 
pavement construction, ‘*Tarvia A’’ for sur- 
facing, ‘“Tarvia B’’ for dust prevention and 
road preservation. 


Our expert advice is at the disposal of any 
one interested. Illustrated booklets regard- 
ing the Tarvia treatments free on request to 
nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 

Minneapolis, Pittsburgh 

Canadian Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
« 


New Orleans, 


Kansas City, 
Seattle. London, Eng. 
Vancouver, St. John, N. B. 


Boston, St. Louis, 


Cleveland, Cincinnati» 


Halifax, N. 5S. 
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No Trouble to Prepare 


\ woman can get too much Exercise, and Housework is monotonous 
Exercise at that ! 

It is said that the preparation of meals takes up fully one-half of the house- 
wife’s busy day. 

(hat time could be shortened and she could have more leisure for 


enjoyment if 
Post Toasties 


Were used more frequently. 


\We do the cooking for you, Madam, in a factory that is spotlessly clean. 
\nd remember, too, that in the making, ‘“Toasties’”’ are not touched by 
human hand! 

These delicious bits of crisped Indian Corn are already to serve from the 
package instantly. And your family will like them, too— 


“‘ The Memory Lingers’”’ 


dian Postum Cereal Co., Limited — Postum Cereal Company, Limited 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada Cn Pn < “SS. Battle Creek, Mich., U.S, A. 
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In beauty of design and finish, Sargent Hardware cannot 
be surpassed. No detail is too small to have the careful 
attention of expert workmen. Designs are worked out with 
minute fidelity. All working parts are carefully fitted. 

The wide variety of Sargent designs includes patterns suitable for every 
building, whatever its uses and style of architecture. These designs are 
derived from authentic sources and are true to the school or period to 
which they belong. 

When you build or remodel, give your personal attention to selection 
of hardware. Specify the use of Sargent Hardware and Locks throughout 


—they will add to the beauty and selling value and are an insurance 
against dissatisfaction and repair bills. 


Write for the Sargent Book of Designs 


We shall be glad to mail you a complimentary copy. _ Illustrates and 
describes many designs suitable for residences. Our Colonial Book, 
illustrating Glass Knobs, &c., is sent also on request. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 159 Leonard St., New York. 
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A New Pattern—OLD COLONY 
The Old Colony is the highest achievement attained in silver plated ware. The 
a individuality without sacrifice of simplicity or purity of outline. The 


pierced handle deserves especial attention. Appropriate for any time and place, it 
is pre-eminently fitted for Colonial and Old English dining rooms. Like all 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“* Silver Plate that Wears’’ 
it is made in the heaviest grade of silver plate, and is backed by the largest makers in 
the world, with an unqualified guarantee made possible by the actual test of 65 years. 
Sold by all leading dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue “ S-33 .” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
New York Chicago San Francisco Hamilton, Canada 
ER Oe om 5 etn ont 
A You will be interested in seeing this benutiful ads « 
It is of a series that will appear during 1912. 
REO ery ae - - Se 
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Sanitary, Artistic, Durable Walls 


© 


decorating. 
signs of real, artistic beauty. 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil are permanently decorated. White lead paint, whether put 
on half gloss like an egg shell or a dull flat, makes not only the most durable 
but the richest and most artistic finish. 


Send the Certificate Printed Below 

with 10c and we will send you a stencil, cut ready to reproduce the design shown 
here, and our stencil catalogue of 100 designs, any of which you may buy at half 
the catalogue price. Or, if you prefer, send the certificate without money and the 
catalogue will be sent free and you may order the design you like at half price. 

We are making this liberal 
offer because we know that 
the more you _ appreciate 
the beauty and economy of 
painted walls the more you 
will realize the necessity of 
using only the best materials 
—like millions of other home- 
owners, you will select Dutch 
Boy Painter White Lead. 

For the stencil or catalogue 
address 





nw SONAL _LEAD COMPANY: NATIONAL -LE ADC ey 


S PNATIONAL LBAD-COMPANY | 
[Srmies 82 ||CPRTIPICATEN cM xt FE 


pms C Certificate when gocor 

panted by ten, cerus (st 

‘| or coin) entitles. the sender to 
one ready to wse cut Stencil 
| oF ooh shown 1 the adver= 

; .tusemte it whtch contasried thus 

a Eeareniogs: TS sent -without— 
f Certificate: ere: eae. 

Gander to Batic | Pane catal 


? National Lead 
sed Dept. Tit | Broadway. New ¥ 


Val - TWNO! 


*-ANVAINO x 


Stencil Dept. 


Why cover the walls of your home with unwashable, unsanitary 
materials which collect the dust and dirt, and which must be entirely 
renewed when soiled in one or two spots? 
Paint your walls, and stencil them with handsome de- 
Walls painted with 


Learn the better way of 








Paint Points 
(2) 


When paint is mixed 
*‘on the job” it is easy to 
know the quality of mate- 
rials used. Impure mate- 
rials are bound to mean 
less cost for the painter 
and shorter and costlier 
service for you.. When 
you see the Dutch Boy 
Painter on a package, you 
know you’re getting puré 
white lead. 


Send for PaintingHelps 82 
NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


Branches in 
New York Boston Buffa 
Cincinnati Chicago  Clevelat 
St. Louis San Francisco 
john T. Lewis & Bros. Co.. 
Philadelphia) 
National Lead & Oil Co.., 
Pittsburgh) 








NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York 
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The cleanly warmth 


There is that feeling of 
refinement which 
comes with proven 
knowledge of cleanli- 
ness in a home heated 
with one of our modern 
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a 
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outfits. There is no 4 fe aya) |) uh 
eh, te aL : } il) 
way for ashes, soot or | ~=— DV ) . WN 
coal-gases to rise to |: ea 
the rooms above and 
affect or destroy the purity or vitality of the atmosphere. 
The doors of an IDEAL Boiler are 


AMERICAN [DEAL "ams iusisc an ae 





BOILERS tors, as well as of the piping, are 
threaded as perfectly as the finest 


stop watch, they distribute their soft warmth without scattering grime 
and gases into the living-rooms, as do old-fashioned heating methods. 


Thirty-five years of experience in building special machinery for fitting and erecting 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators make them absolutely reliable in per- 
formance and lasting qualities. They will guard and warm your house or business 
building as faithfully as these outfits now do the priceless treas- 
ures of the Vatican, British Museum, Doge’s Palace, Louvre, 
Musee de Cluny, White House, Independence Hall, etc. The 
quality is always the same, no matter how 
humble or how notable the building in which 
are placed IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators. Yet the cleverness of our me- 
chanical experts, as well as the great volume 
of our world-wide business, enables us to put 
oe, 44h ee their price within reach of all. 


sy Baa ne ERICAN Ka- If you want to bea free housekeeper, IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 

-d to heat this cottage. CAN Radiators are the oniy kinds that warm the house without 

s "Pp rice the goods can be adding to the labor ofits care, that do not soil and wear the fur- 
ight of any seputab le, com- pishings and decorations, that will keep a new house new and 
at Fi iter. bore = = in- prolong the life and value of an old house, and that soon repay 
ght, oe - +) BP alge their cost'in the fuel savings. As a lover of and a laborer for 
health-protecting cleanliness,send to-day for our valuable book 


vary acee be to climatic 
| other conditions. (free). Puts you under no obligation to buy. 


RADIATORS 





Write Department 21 


seweanes" AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY "2S ishce 
Be Gee Soe a So ca cS hs Seco SoS Se ee Se 
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Simple enough for the beginner. Capabilities that 
meet the requirements of the expert: 


34 Folding Pocket Kodak 


The pictures are post card size (34 x 5% inches). The lens is a high grade rapid rectilinear, 
fast enough for snap shots in a hundredth part of a second on bright days. 

The Shutter is the Kodak Ball Bearing, which works with remarkable smoothness and preci- 
sion. It has automatic speeds of #,, ,4 and ;}, of a second and also operates for ‘‘bulb’’ and 
time exposures. Has iris diaphragm stops and is fitted with indicator that registers each exposure 
as it is made. The camera body is made of aluminum covered with fine seal grain leather, Has 
reversible finder, tripod sockets for both vertical and horizontal exposures ; automatic focusing 
lock and a rising and sliding front. Loads in daylight with Kodak film cartridges. No dark room 
for any of the operations of loading the camera or finishing the pictures. Kodak simplicity and 

, Kodak quality all the way through. Price, $20.00 


Catalogue of Kodaks free at the dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











= 
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That boy of yours— it seems like 
yesterday that mother mourned 
the transition from skirts to 
trousers—his rocking horse will 
soon give way to the baseball] and 
the pigskin. 

He’s developing, changing every 
day, and you haven’t had his pict- 
ure taken in more than a year— 
yes, it’s ¢wo years last Christmas. 


There's a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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©he shirt and Underwear oa Gentleman e 
GOTHAM MEANS FULL MONEY VALUE © 


HE MOST THAT MONEY CAN BUY is what every man wants, and what 
every man finds in GOTHAM Color-Fast Garments. Equal to the best custom- 


made garments in fabric, design and workmanship—a man secures full money 
value, not for the day, nor for the week, but for many weeks to come, for GOTHAM 
merchandise has wearing qualities. 


SHIRTS AT $1.00 TO $7.50 
UNDERWEAR AT 50c. TO $3.50 THE GARMENT 
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<4 The Gotham book de luxe is an interesting volume, handsomely illustrated, and is full of infor- 
4 mation regarding GOTHAM Shirts, Summer Underwear, Pajamas and Soft Collars. 
A Your personal copy will be sent postpaid—gratis. Write for it 

7 GOTHAM MFG. CO., Dept. C, Fifth Avenue Bldg., Madison Square West, New York City 


— poe OER ak >t te 4 Ais AREA ONT SS OP ET Toa ee eR BRIN PRET OO Oak oe SES, PRONG POE D4 Sho Oh OE EN 
SS le Oe ORR, ET My ee ey PE a ae en Rae 
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Dinah and Her Jell-O Dessert. 


"There’s yo’ Jell-O and peaches, chile. Yo’ goin’ to like dat. Jell-O’s fine for 
chil’en ‘at likes good things to eat." 

Dinah is a cook—a great cook—but even Dinah cannot make other desserts so 
dainty and delightful as those she makes of 


JELL-O ©. 


They are "fine for children" and everybody else. 

Any of the seven flavors of Jell-O may be used for these 
erts, and for additional variety, peaches, pineapple, oranges, 

ananas, or other fruit may be added or used to garnish them. 

Jell-O flavor is so delicious that it is never necessary to 
anything to make it better. 

A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute by anybody. 

The seven flavors are: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
ige, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

All grocers sell Jell-O, 10 cents a package. 


The beautiful recipe book, “DESSERTS OF THE 
WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors and gold, will 
be sent free to all who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name Jzeu1-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn't there, it isn’t Jet1-O 


ai ; 
/ 
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Need Copying Done— 
To Boost Your Business? 


Then, let me jump in and doit! I’m the original ‘‘Swifty’’ with a record of a 
hundred reproductions a minute—the machine that duplicates cards, records, letters 
(hand or type written), sketches—the machine that does it more easily, more economi- 
cally and more perfectly than any other machine of similar construction—the ma- 
chine that has survived the time test of 15 years and is today better than ever. 


For For 
School Principals eC Campaign Managers 
Superintendents Sales Managers 
Lodge Secretaries Insurance Companies 
Manufacturers Business Men in 
Retail Merchants 2000 Fields 


100 Reproductions in 60 Seconds 

















No machine can turn out as high grade a product as experimental days are passed. If I interest you, please 
I can—or do it as economically or as rapidly. tell the Neostyle Co. to send you some of my work. 


¥ * * * 


If I gave you my unsupported word for this efficiency 
you might doubt me, but you can t quession the testi- If your eyesight suddenly began to fail, you’d consult 
mony Ne ithe many thousands of enthusiastic Ber tab a seasoned oculist—not an undergraduate. You'd take 
men who lave compared and know —men who wiil gladly no chances! By the same token, if you want best letter- 
tell you the difference. writing results, you should use the same discrimination 

niin, should base the decision of your purchase not on 

All you have to do is to draw, typewrite or handwrite promise but actual fulfillment. The Rotary Neostyle is 
your message on one sheet of stencil paper, clap the the machine that fulfills. It does all one can ask—and 
sheet onto oe ro ae and turn the crank. The more. 
reproductions begin to slip out at the rate of 100 a Zs 
sdaate if you use a mot “y Sixty a minute is the usual Send coupon for samples, prices and 
rate whe i ran by hand—and this is fast enough for full particulars of our liberal offer. 
most sma runs. 

And every sheet s a masterpiece. No light spots T H E N E O N T p # E Cc O 
vere and heavy spots there. Every line is legible— bd 

very square inch of uniform shade. The whole, pleas- 30 Reade St.. NEW YORK 
ng to the eye. a perfect match for the typewriter nbbon 7 
ind productive of biggest profits. CHICAGO BOSTON 

Nothing complicated about my “works.” I'm sim- 232 W. Randolph Street 148 Congress Street 
plicity itself, There's nothing to get out of order. And 
no ink brushes in the way—or inky fingers. You turn 


amit coe apy of Aare clategst's | THE NEOSTYLE CO. COUPON | 








if the wrist, and the ink is evenly distributed. 
he most perfectly-equipped duplicator on the 
ryth ng necessary to | 
} ’ 


My Name is 





rking convenience has been 
ughtfully provided ven to | 
uunting device and the lever — 
ch instantly locks all work- » My Address is 
In other words, 


My : ¥ . 





My Occupation is. 
Please send me samples, prices, etc. M.M 
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The Chain of Communication 


ACH Bell Telephone is the center of 

the system. This system may be any 
size or any shape, with lines radiating from 
any subscriber’s telephone, like the spokes 
of a wheel, to the limits of the subscriber’s 
requirements, whether ten miles or a 
thousand. 


Somewhere on the edge of this subscriber’s 
radius is another who requires a radius of 
lines stretching still further away. On the 
edge of this second subscriber’s radius is 
still a third, whose requirements mean a 
further extension of the lines, and so on. 


Thi endless chain of systems may be 
illus‘rated bya series of overlapping circles. 
Eac’ additional subscriber becomes a new 


center with an extended radius of com- 
munication, reaching other subscribers. 


However small the radius, the step-by-step 
extension from neighbor to neighbor must 
continue across the continent without a 
stopping place, until the requirements of 
every individual have been met. 


There can be no limit to the extension of 
telephone lines until the whole country is 
covered. There can be no limit to the 
system of which each Bell telephone is the 
center, up to the greatest distance that talk 
can be carried, 


Because these are the fundamental needs 
of a nation of telephone users, the Bell 
System must provide universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
On» Policy One System Universal Service 
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OU, the car owner, need no longer number 
cylinder troubles among your motor cares. 


Pitted cylinder walls and valves, weak 
compression, faulty ignition, can almost invari- 
ably be traced to an inferior cylinder oil. 


The perfect cylinder oil contains no carbon impurities. 
Its lubricating qualities have not been impaired in 
order to eliminate carbon. It shows a zero cold test. 


Texaco Motor Oil meets these requirements. The 

most careful working tests have shown none of the 
troublesome carbon deposits so common with motor oils. 

It burns absolutely clean. It has sufficient body to lubricate 
perfectly. Cylinders never ‘‘ dry out,’’ never become scarred 
or pitted. It has a cold test of zero and thereby eliminates 
all of the lubrication troubles usually caused by cold weather. 


These are strong statements. You may feel skeptical. The best 
proof of their truth is in the use of the oil itself. Try a can. 


Sold in 1 and 5 gallon cans at garages and supply shops. For instructive booklet, 
‘About Motor Lubrication,’’ address Dept. B. 15 Battery Pl., New York City. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
HOUSTON NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Boston Chicago , Norfolk New Orleans 
Philadelphia St. Louis Atlanta E! Paso 
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‘‘Imitated but 
not Duplicated ’’ 
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Chalmers Guarantee 
If, in your opinion, this garment, labeled as below, 
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Be 
Sure 
it Has 
This Label 
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Handled 


fails to give you its cost value in underwear satisfaction, retum it direct . b 
to us and we will replace it or refund your money, including postage. | ON y 
This antee applies to every genuine " Porosknit"® garment not . 
Fecconds" of "Imperfect* ‘across the "Porosknit® Label. AS Good 
iti Amsterdam, New York eq Dealers 


= 


YeotOr VR 0 pUyeoro, a Everywhere 
OAC SO Oe 




















The "Porosknit" guarantee has no conditions or time-limit. . 2 This means 
that there is such quality in genuine "Porosknit"—the best materials possible, the 
utmost care in making, durability, true fit and comfort—that we, the makers, can stand back 
of each garment with the absolute warranty of "satisfaction, or your money back.” 

This is unanswerable proof of how good is genuine "Porosknit." 

Accept no imitation—remembering that none but the~ genuine can have the real 
"Porosknit" label, as shown here. Look for the Guarantee Bond with each garment. 

*Porosknit" UNION SUITS are the maximum of comfort—no bulging at waist line— 
easy to button-~-stay buttoned. Light, Cool and Elastic. 

For MEN Style For BOYS | Union Suits—Any Style 


BSc =E- BBo | 


$1.00 
Write “for Interesting Illustrated Style Booklet 
CHALMERS _ KNITTING COMPANY, 12 Washington _Street, Amsterdam,.N. Y. 
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‘*Go-Aways” and “Stay-at-Homes” Keep 
Cooland Comfortable in Loose Fitting B.V. D. 


Geren ye on train or boat or just between home and office, any time, any place, you 

are cool and comfortable in Loose Fitting B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts, Knee 

Length Drawers and Union Suits. Quality of fabrics, true-to-size fit, careful workmanship, 
and long wear are assured and insured by 


This Red Woven Label 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. 
and Foreign Countries) 














B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 
and $1.50 the garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 
U.S. A. April 30th, 1907) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 
66, Aldermanbury, E.C. 
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Three Generations of Undated Faces 


Alas for the woman whose face is dated! 





When she’s 30 they say she’s 40. 


When she’s 40 they say she’s 55. They cast upon her the burden of age before her 


time. 


Thus is a woman too often unfairly dated. Thus does a harsh world add 10 


or 15 years to the woman with a dated face. Thus is a woman’s power and influence 


lessened because she neglected to preserve her youthful looks. 
Youthful beauty can be made to linger longest in faces faithfully massaged with 


POMPEIAN 


Here’s a beauty hint for preventing those tell- 
tale signs which date a woman’s face so unfairly. 

Ordinarily Pompeian is applied to the moist- 
ened face, but follow this method just before 
going into public, when seconds count: Apply 
a pinch of Pompeian to each unmoistened 
cheek, Massage vigorously. In a few seconds 
out of the pores comes the cream and off the 
face it rolls, darkened and dirt-laden. Skin 
health is now possible. 

Result? You are astonished. You never sus- 


» Trial Jar and Art Picture 


both sent for 10c (stamps or coin) for postage 
heard of 
To get you 
will send a ““Pompeian Beauty” 
Art Picture, in meee colors, wa each trial 
*‘Pompeian 
Beauty” which we will send you is very expen 
Clip coupon 


and packing. For years you have 
Pompeian's merits and benefits. 
to act now we 
jar, This is rare offer, 
sive and immensely popular. 
now. 


THE POMPEIAN MBG. CO. 
125 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Massage 
Cream 


pected that so much dirt, cust and soot could 
stay in your face despite soap and water. 

The old, sallow, lifeless skin becomes clear, 
fresh and youthful. A rosy glow suffuses your 
cheeks. The tired lines begin to disappear. 
You look years younger. 

Ina million families Pompeian Massage Cream 
is making it vastly easier to have three generations 
of undated faces. Yes, use Pompeian and go 
through life with a face undated. Atall dealers’, 
but be sure you get Pompeian, the original 
massage cream, 50c, 75c and $1, 


Cut along this line, fill in and mail today. 





Art Picture. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 125 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 10c (stamps or coin, 
for postage and packing) for which please send me 
a trial jar of Pompeian and a ‘““Pompeian Beauty’ 
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Paint 
Insurance 


If the paint on your own house is not cracked, 
peeled or blistered, there are enough ex- 
amples of faulty paint in your neighborhood 
to show that ‘‘What paint?*’ and ‘‘What 
painter?’’ are important questions to the 
property owner. 

Paint satisfaction is insured by having 
a house painted continuously with Carter 
White Lead and pure linseed oil by an experi- 
enced painter—then such a condition as is 
shown in this photograph can never develop. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


“The Lead with the Spread’”’ 


is the strictly pure white lead of our forefathers, 
only finer—which makes it cover better and go 
farther—and such a clear, pure white that it has 
established a new standard of whiteness for white 
paint and given new beauty to delicate tints, new 
brilliancy to colors. 

Pure Carter White Lead and linseed oil paint 
never cracks or peels, but wears gradually, as paint 
should, and after years of service is y for re- 
painting without burning or scraping. 

Ask your painter or paint dealer to show you 
“The Paint Beautiful” portfolio of color schemes 
—eighteen of the latest ideasin house painting. 

“Pure Paint,” an authoritative text-book on 
house-painting, with six color plates the 
portfolio,sent free to property owners. Write for it 


Carter White Lead Company 
12066 So. Peoria Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha 





























Luscious 
Mint Flavored 
Creams 


Wecan sell youa large, roomy, att: 
3 ive garage, already built, for o: 
af $74.00. Shipped to you in sections, finishe 
complete. You can put it up yourself in 
hours’ time. Can be taken down, move: 
up again in a day’s time. 








A pure, fresh confection that 


is a delight at any time. 
*VU-ALL-NO- 
* -AFTER DINNER MINT- 
Sold in tins only, never in bulk. 
A liberal box mailed for 10c. 


Manufacture 
Ade NS 
Send 5c for a package. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
466 North 12th St., Philadeiphia, U. S. A. 








put 
Don’t pay out $10.00 to $15.00 a month to keep your machine in a J 
os when you can + eee beautiful, finely equipped, strong, « t 


ge of your own for 
READ THIS DESCRIPTIO car big double tate : 
windows; walls, rafters and eaves made of 7 best lumber ; our Best. {-1 
Asphalt Roofing; all necessary and all for 
$74.00. We positively guarantee every nae maae building we sell. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK Xo <<" Bade 
Book, showing details “of this great bargain and all kinds of read 
buildings for all purposes. /fs free. Be sure to mention Book No. Yoniad. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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This Perfect Refrigerato 
Necessary as the Pure 
Food Laws 


for protecting the health of 
yourself and family. The Na- 
tional and State Pure Food Laws 
enable you to buy pure food. 
It’s just as important to keep it 
pure and wholesome while in 
your possession as it is to insist 
on purity when you buy it. 


SEEGER Seo Sitexteo 
SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


= = 


Anneen 











will settle your, part of the pure 
food problem for you. The 
Seeger does more than keep foods 
cold. The Seeger Siphor System 
of dry, cold-air circulation pre- 
serves their original purity. 

Cream, butter, fruit and vegetables can be kept in the same compartment without taint. 
All odors and moisture are condensed on the ice and carried away. 

Notice the siphons between the food and ice chambers. No other refrigerator has a 
circulation like this. This system is an exclusive Seeger patent. 

The Seeger Siphon System is used by large cold-storage plants and by leading railroads 
in their across-country shipments and dining-cars. 

Seeger Refrigerators are lined with one-piece white elastic enamel (not paint), which will 
not chip nor peel ; exterior, kiln-dried red oak, handsomely finished, like the best furniture. 


Sold by Dealers under the Seeger Guarantee 


COMPLETE CATALOG of all sizes and styles of Seeger Refriger- 
ators upon request. Gives description and illustrates full details of 
construction and Siphon System. You ought to read it before 
deciding upon your refrigerator. 


If we have no dealer in your city, we will ship you a “ Seeger” 
direct. 


Seeger Refrigerator Co. 


856-870 Arcade Street, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 











Keep Your backyard clean! 


OTHING is more unsightly than a battered ash or garbage 
can with its contents scattered ‘around by the wind or 
by dogs. Yet the ordinary can is invariably in this condition 
after a few months’ use. 
Give your backyard aclean, orderly appearance by using 


e 
Witt’s CAN-—for ashes and garbage 
PAIL—for general use 
made of corrugated steel, galvanized (rustproof), stands the roughest 
handling without becoming battered. The lid fits Closely, keeps in the 
odors, prevents the wind from blowing the contents around the yard. 
Witt'’s Cans and Pails always look neat and clean. They cost but a little 
3 more than the ordinary kind—last twice as long. 

Does YOUR can = Three sizes of can and pail. If your dealer hasn’t Witt's, 
look like this? write us and we will see that you are supplied at once. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 4, 2118 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
LOOK FOR THE YELLOW LABEL 
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DONT LOSE in tery Jer 








LEVER women 
(2 among the hun- 
dreds of thou- 
sands who long ago 
| discovered the delight- 
| ful qualities of In- 
|'gram’s Milkweed 
| Creaam—have helped f 
to make famous the 
full line of— 














Hich- G rade 
Toilet 


Specialties 


During two generations 
the toilet specialties of the 
House of Ingram have been 


the choice of leading beauties 
of the age—theatrical and 
operatic stars—and hundreds 
of thousands of women who 


know the “Beauty in Every 


Jar” Line and have long 
praised Ingram’s Products, 
both publicly and to their 
personal friends. 


. Ingram's a Cream has 

. exclusive qualities—improves 

A n d occasl1o nal light bad complexions; preserves good 
comple xions; is absorbed and 


dressings of Cuticura eaves the skin neither sticky, 


shiny nordry. Price 50c and $1.00, 





Ointment will prevent it in eee ban Coane 
when all else fails. Let mend” Intron’ Compixin 
us send you a liberal sam- Loar cae cee bee 
ple of Cuticura Soap and smeling alts, but better.” Tw 


gram s Rouge, 50c. 


Ointment, f ree, if you A Personal Test: 
To assure yourself of the value fo» 


. 
have doubts about it. oa Tossa Yourself of the value <0 yon 
giving the name and address of your 
es ‘ +, ” ; | draggist, and we will send you FREE, 
os _ haga add S< yy Dept. 1s through him, a box of assorted samples of our toilet essentials. 
SOR. uticura ap anc intment are Or enclose tea cents, and we will mail the samples direct to you. 


sold by druggists and dealers everywhere. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM, President 


aml TENDER-FACED MEN FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving - 42 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich., U.S: A. 
Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead of WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


atorture. At stores or by mail, 2c. 
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Jinriksha 


On board an ocean liner, in a 
summer hotel, by land or sea, 
your luggage is protected against 
loss or damage by one of our 
Tourist Policies. 


“It costs but a few cents a day and 
may save you hundreds of dollars.” _ 


If you will advise us in advance of 
the date of your departure upon any 
trip, we will send you gratis our attrac- 
tive and useful bon voyage book entitled 


| “Things to Remember While Traveling.” 


Insurance Company of North America 
Second and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


WHEN TRAVELING Founded 1792 
Capital $4,000,000 
— to Policy 


Ts over 











But mother says it should be 
“Educator,” ‘cause when I was a 
tiny little’ girl I cut my teeth on the 
Baby Educator. 


And now I'm seven and eat a 
lot of other Educator Crackers 
every day. 


I went to Agnes Foster's party 
esterday, and she had some Educator 
afers made into the cutest little 
sandwiches you ever saw. Good? 


Um, I should say so! Agnes said: 


“T'm awfully glad, Dorothy Bar- 
bour, that your grandpa, Dr. Johnson, 


"riginated 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


TheCrackerof Characterand Economy 


‘cause I like them better’n candy or 
bread and butter.” 

If you boys and girls haven't tried Edu- 
cator Wafers I| wish you would once. Put 
butter on them and they're so good you just 
can't stop eating. And mother says they're 
made from whole wheat, too — the best food 
you can eat, 

Eat them every day and you'll get big and 
strong so you can swim and skate a coast like 
Brother Nelson and I do. 

Mother says to tell you to ask your mother 
to buy you atin of Educator Wafers from your 
grocer. Orsend 10 cents for a big sample box. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FGOD CO. 
32 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. . 
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ACH Hastings table strikes 
the chord of perfect good 
taste when placed in the par- 
ticular kind of home for which it is in- 
tended. 
While the patterns vary from the faith- 
ful reproductions of the period styles in 


rich mahogany, to the restful Arts and 
Crafts for the cozy bungalow, there is 
only one standard of Hastings construc- 
tion—the making of every hidden detail 
as well as ever it can be made, 


>, 


ASWMNGS 


The Inimitable Dining Table 


Your furniture dealer will demonstrate 
how, when you wish to clear the room 
for a party, you can remove the top by 
halves in a moment, without tools, and 
take the table thru narrow doors with- 
out marring—how the Tyden lock closes 
any possible gap between the halves of 
the table, binds in the leaves and pre- 
vents the table from ever sagging or 
pulling apart. 

He will explain the patented steel bearing slides 
which can’t bind, rattle or warp (an_ exclusive 
feature), and the internal bolt construction which 
make Hastings more enduring than tables not 
enjoying these features can possibly be. 

The Hastings trade-mark is a public pledge of 
guality and the sign of that high standard in de 
Sign which has won for the Hastings the most 
h@mored name in table manufacture. If you can- 
net find it at your dealer's, write us. <A helpful 
booklet on request. : 


HASTINGS TABLE CO. 


112 East Mill Street a 
HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


Health Insurance 
Should Begin in the Home 


by using the Leonard Cleanable 
One-Piece Porcelain Lined Refriger- 
ator. Painted linings are vile imi- 
tations of Porcelain. They soon 
get scratched and the scratches full 
of grease; germs eat the grease and 
in digesting it throw off a gas and 
this is the disagreeable smell found 
in common Refrigerators. But the 
worst of it is that the product of their digestion is 
Ptomaine— a deadly poison, which may easily get 
into the food. Ask any doctor about this. Before 
you buy a Refrigerator try your knife or hat pin on 
the lining. If you can scratch it, don’t buy it.’ The 


Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerator = 


linings are real Porcelain all in one-piece with 
rounded corners easy to clean. Not a crack or 
crevice for germs to hide in. You cannot scratch 
or mar its surface. Look for the Leonard Window 
at your dealer’s. If he can’t supply you I'll ship 
freight prepaid as far as the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers. Money back if not satisfied. Style shown 
above, size 344x 21x 454, is made in three different 
casings, viz: No. 4 polished oak, $35.00; No. 307, 
satin walnut, $31.50; No. 4405, ash, 

28.35. Fifty other styles and prices 

from $18.00 to $150.00, shown in cata- 
log, all one-piece porcelain lined. 

Write for it. Also my book on the 
selection and care of refrigerators 

and a sample of the Leonard Porcelain 
lining and insulation, all free. 

Write me personally. 


C. H. Leonard, Pres, 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co, 
112 Clyde Park Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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look for these features—active cold air circulation—sanitary lining—perfect drainage— 
thorough insulation. 


These and many more you will find in a McCray—the standard of refrigerators. Its features 
are exclusive and patented and because of these, it keeps food to perfection. 


McCray Refrigerators 


are made in all stock sizes to suit a cottage or a mansion. They 
can be arranged for outside icing, thus avoiding the inconvenience 
and muss of the ice man. The perfect refrigeration of a McCray 
is due to its cold, dry air circulation, which reaches every nook 
and corner and keeps things fresh and sweet. Dry, cold air is nature’s 
preservative and it prevents the mixing of flavors or odors. The thick, 
well-built heat insulated walls, lined with Opal-glass, enamel, porcelain, 
or odorless white wood—no zinc, the fine workmanship, the easily 
cleaned interiors, tight joints, the generous ice and provision chambers, 
make the McCray superior to all others. 
McCrays are used in the better class of residences, clubs and 
hotels and by the United States Government. 


" C Boo “How to use a Refrigerator” and 

j Write for Free Book any of the following catalogs: 
No, 68—For Groceries No. 59—For Meat Markets 

” No. 72—For Flower Sho: 


ps No. co Reguieg sizes for Residenc 
i No. A.H. Built-to-order for esidonces - as 
No. 49—For Hotels, Cl Institutions 


1 , McCray Refrigerator Co., 379 Lake St.,Kendallville,Ind. 
r Branches in all rrincipal Cities. 





“Ask your doctor” 
Thousands of physicians 
know from long experi- 
ence in their practice that 


ESKAYS FOOD 


: added to fresh cow's milk (Z 
“ makes the best subst- | 
tute for mother's 3% 


2 milk. 


wen feedings of 44 Style Book of Dutch Furniture. Free 
: Eskays an d our wr Write for one today— it is the most beautiful and come 
d te F i » Style Book eve ered. It illustrates ov 
helpful mother’s 4 man wot Helland Butch arts and Cras Fug 
a otete) “How to Care niture made by clever Dutch Craftsmen in a quaint litt 


for t h e Baby % , Seas an tasetinn story about these Dutch Craftsmen, 
P é . and how, why and where they make this charmingly unique 

free on request. f . furniture. ; : 
. We will send you the address of our Associate Distributor 
SMITH, KLINE & ’ nearest you where our goods can be procured. Look for our 
FRENCH CO J branded Trade Mark on every piece—this is your means 

443 Arch Street | of identification and our guarantee of excellency. 
Philadelphia : . Charles P. Limbert Company 

; . Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. M Holland, Mich. 
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UseOXIDE®ZINCPaints | 


PAINT IS THE HALL-MARK of 
prosperity. The properly painted town 
looks prosperous—is prosperous. Prosperity 
commends itself to enterprise. 

The best way to “boom” a town is to 
keep the buildings well painted. To paint 
well is to paint with 


OXIDE OF ZING PAINT 


How about your town? How about your 
buildings which are a part of your town? 


We do not grind Oxide of Zinc in oil. A list of 
manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints 
mailed on request. 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


NATIONAL CITY =. BUILDING 


55 Wall Street, New York 


GRAF LEY CAMERAS 


Pictures like this and this 













































































are easy to make with a Graflex. 


With the Graflex you can make snapshots indoors or in the shade. The shutter will give 

exposures of any duration from “time” to 1-1000th of a second. You can see the image on 

the ground glass, the size it will appear in the negative, up to the instant of exposure. 

Focusing scale and finder are done away with—there is no uncertainty with a Graflex. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Greatest China Factory In the World 


Not in England, or France, or Germany, but at Newell, West Virginia, 
U. S. A., is located the pottery of The Homer Laughlin China Co., the 
largest in the world. To make the 45,000,000 pieces of Homer Laughlin 
China annually produced, requires the work of 1,800 people; 15 acres of floor 
space is necessary; and for decorating, $60,000 worth of gold alone is used 
annually. These figures indicate the popularity of Homer Laughlin China, 
In addition to its beauty and refine- 
ment of design and decoration, Homer 
Laughlin China gives splendid service. 
It is ‘‘as good as it looks.’’ In buying 
see that the trade-mark name “Homer 
Laughlin” appears on the under side of 
each piece of sufficient size. 


The Homer Laughlin China Co,, 
Newell, West Virginia 
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A Sunshine Revelation-Bo 
FREE for the Cost 
of Mailing 
Send us 10 cents (in stamps or 
coin) and you will receive a daintily 
packed and ribbon-tied box con- 
taining fourteen kinds of surpris- 
ingly good-to-eat. dainties from 
the Sunshine Bakeries. Better 
than biscuits, more whole- 
some than candy. - They 
will give you an idea of the 
~ delicious taste of 


Se ee | 
F . 1 7 i 
Specialties | 
There are many kinds. Ask your grocer forthem. Daintily packed in 
tin: for sale also by the pound. 


Or if you will send us your address on a postal we will send you the Sunshine Taste- 
° : “e- 
Box, containing 5 different kinds. In either case please give your dealer's name. 


Joose-Wnes Biscurr (0. “” Sete 
: Bakers of Su nshine Biscuit 
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a You use Coffee at your house, of course? You wish to 
obtain the very best flavor and quality-value for your 
money? You can believe the evidence of YOUR OWN 
senses? Then you just TRY White House for luck. 


Itis of such surpassing deliciousness that it is creating a 
sensation wherever we have placed it on sale. Thousands 
of people, all over the United States, regard it as infinitely 
superior to any other brands; and gladly recommend its use 


to friends and neighbors. Your grocer can easily supply you. 


COMES IN 1, 2 & 3 LB. TIN CANS ONLY 





Jersey Cows Are 
Light Keepers 


Measured in cost 
of feed, the Jersey 
Cow gives more financial 
return than any other breed. 
She is the milk and butter cow. 
She is gentle, docile, and long 
lived. Taken all in all, she is 
the best and most profitable cow 
for the family or the dairyman; 
but zo? a beef cow. 
Before you buy or breed another 


cow, write to us for valuable 
facts and figures. Mailed free. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
8 W. 17th St., New York 


if you buy milk from a dealer, ask him 
fo give you Jersey milk. It is 
richer and better for children 
and adults, 








\ 
Direct from Factory 
to User 


The exterior is solid oak. 
The food compartment and 
door are lined with the famous 
opal glass, 7-16 inch thick. 
“Better than marble.” Opal 
glass is the most sanitary 
lining produced by science. 

It is as easily washed as a 
pane of glass. Double re- 
frigeration from every : 
pound of ice is given by MEASUREMENTS 

our exclusive system of con- Height 45 in. Width 36 im. Depth 
struction. 21 in. Ice Capacity, 100 lbs. 


The Wickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the high standards set by The Brunswick-Balke-( 
lender Company, manufacturers for over 60 years. The name back of this refrigerator 
s the highest insurance of its merit. 

Our Monev-Back Guaranty, Your money refunded If the Wickes is not 
exactly a8 representec c 

You buy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the factory at 


utual factory prices. 
The Reterter_Sermen. fore Tinael, BAS 
SEND FOR FREE BEAUTIFUL ART CATALOG 
It shows you the famous Wickes Refrigerators of all sizes—inside and out. Guaran 
teed and sold by 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
(Established Over 60 Years) 
Dept. 68, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Dept. 68, 29-35 W. 32d St., New York 
130-132 E. Sixth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio (29) 
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Mellin’s Food 


SAMPLE FREE 


Does it not occur to you 
that Mellin’s Food is a good 
and satisfactory product when 
you consider that hundreds of 
thousands of babies have been 
successfully raised on Mellin’s 
Food and that Mellin’s Food 
has been in use for nearly 
hifty years > 

To have been successful for so 
long a time a food must have all the 
essentials of a complete food; it must 
contain material to nourish and sus- 
tain, to furnish heat and energy, to 
provide for growth and develo 
ment, all readily digestible and in the 

oper proportions. 


Mellin’s Food, 


1s used, does and will meet all of 

these requirements; that is why Mel- 

lin’s Food is a good and satisfactory 

infant's food. Margaret B. 
Write and ask us about the use Newton, 

of Mellin’s Food. We give special —— 

attention to letters regarding unusual —— 

conditions. 


Mellin's Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Weare 
Advertised 
by Our 
Loving 
Friends.” 





The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment 


It does away with cracks, joints, 
crevices, corners and other natural 
hiding places for dirt, odors, decay- 
ing food and dangerous microbes 
found in other refrigerators — the one 
really sanitary food compartment. 





A Lifetime Refrigerator 


Send for Our Free Book on Home Refrigeration 
It tells you how to keep your food sweet and wholesome—how to cut down ice 
bills—what to seek and what to avoid in buying any refrigerator. It is packed 

with money-saving hints, and every housewife and home owner should have 


one. It tells all about the ‘‘MONROE"—describes its wonderful lining and the many 
other grand features that have given this refrigerator its position as the 


world’s best. 
A Germless Food 
Compartment 


The “ MONROE?” is sold direct to you— 
t factory prices—on 30 days’ trial. Wepay the | 
eight and guarantee “full satisfaction or money 
ick.” Liberal Credit Terms if not convenient to pay cash. 
_The “ MONROE " is the ONE REFRIGERATOR with each food com- 
nent made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white porcelain ware with 
’ corner rounded as shown in above cut. The ONE REFRIGERATOR 
~pted in the best homes and leading hospitals. The ONE REFRIG- 
I ‘ATOR that can be sterilized and made germlessly clean by simply wiping 
vith adamp cloth. The ONE REFRIGERATOR that will pay for itself 
ny times over in a saving on ice bills, food waste and repairs. The ONE 
EFRIGERATOR with no single point neglected in its construction, and 
ible to grace the most elaborate surroundings. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


5) Station 27, Lockland, Ohio 
57 


Sold Direct 
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Simplex Electric Iron Some 


permits ironing in a cool room with no fatigue from constant 
trips to the stove. Unlike all other electric irons the 


Heater is a Part of the Bottom of the Iron 
covering the entire ironing surface. It 
gives the heat directly to the work. 
Using the Least Current for the Same Results 
Simplex Irons have cool handles. 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY Used upside down for 
Monadnock Block, Chicago Cambridge, Mass. delicate pressing. 























THE 


acycle, 


Rides '4 Easier than any 

Other Bicycle on the Market 

N a “Racycle” you can nde 

sediiiate dees farther and faster—youcanclimb 

have ever before made such hills easier than you ever thought 
a showing, under hard service, as have possible. These are not idle 
LE Runctuse feat claims, but are proven scien- 
neumatic Sires tically and by thousands of 


The latest report from one truck user— : th ° ° id f “Th 
44 Lee Tires ran 254,688 miles— ff enthusiastic nders—for = ihe 
an average of 5,788 miles per tire pee ah is the largest-selling, high- 

without puncture or renewal of inner tubes. re bicycle in the world. An en- 

How unique LEE construction and best mate- ‘ Gay different crank-hanger const: uc- 

rials combine to give such service is explained § fF tion reduces friction and chain strain. 

by Booklet R. W rite for it, or call at 3 Send for catalog before buying 
OUR STORES any wheel. Mailed free on request. 
1628-1630 Broadway, New York ome. : THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO 
103 Massachusetts Ave., Bosto : P = 
225 North Broad St.. Philadelphia. 29 Grand Ave., Middletown, Ohio. 
620 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. : 
1212 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 





——— wer ee 


LEE TIRES RUBBERCO. ||, Re : vel 
aces Sao Necyels 


IN EACH TOWN 
Relieedl and district to ride and 
exhibit a sample a 


Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by here are making money fast. Write a 
once for full particulars and special pvcd “0 mC MONE} EY Y REQUI IRED until you receive and approve o! 
your bicycle. We ship to anyone, anywhere in the U. ry without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 
freight, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to a7 test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 

ship it back to usat —s = nse and you will not be out one cent. 

iss FA CTORY PRICES urnish the highest grade . -T it is possible to make at one small profit 
awe the actual theme cost ‘ou save $10 to &s middlemen’s profits by 
buying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. OT BUY a cycle or 
F pair of tires from amass at 7 neg until you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard ct 


ctor: ces and rema 
io Wi sateie you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb models at 
Vou ILL BE ASTON SHI Ro en nae Ful low prices we can make abo We sell the highest ages 
ne cles at lower prices than any We are satisfied with $1.00 profit ve factory cost. L ian 
‘ou can sell our bicycles re be our own came plate at double our prices. ers filled the day rec 


ALERS, y 
Secono {HANo 8 erqve..se-* Hmited number tak oe in trade by our Chicago a stores will be closed my at once, 
n list m 
fn the 


RES rER BR rear wheels, — tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything ; 
mA ES, COASTER Bi RAKE i 5onc oGaltunual geloe,Boynoy WANT es fant 
ite 


MEAD CYCLE co. Dept. F32, CHICAGO, ILL. 
5 
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Stain Your Outside Woodwork 
—shingles, siding, half-timbers, trel- 
lises, pergolas, sheds,’ fences—with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The rich, transparent coloring effects are more appropriate and 
beautiful than any other colorings, and they wear better, cost 
less, and are easier to apply. ‘“‘Painty” effects spoil the beauty 
f the wood, and paint costs twice as much, The creosote 
thoroughly preserves the wood. Don’t buy stains that smell of 
kerosene; they are dangerously inflammable. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the coun- 
iry. Send for stained wood samples; free 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 
139 Milk St., aatem, Mass. 


W. S. Kilmer's residence, Urbanna, Va. 
Stained with Cabot's Stains 
E. H. Bartow, Arch't, N.Y. 











‘M&M Portable 


“Ready Built” Cottages 


_——— oer ee 





| what the largest and cident 


|| MERSHON & MORLEY C0.810 Main St. Say 








Bungalows, Garages, School Houses 
Chapels, Poultry Houses, Ete., Etc. 
$250 2 50 and Upwards—Beautiful Summer and Win- 
ter Homes, Substantial and Inexpensive. 
"Ready Built” and complete in every detail when 
shipped from our factory. Anyone can erect them. 
They are constructed on the unit system, easily 
handled and shipped. Ali the parts numbered. 
send a floor plan giving the number and a 
the location of —_— eae y= No carpenter, no saw- 
ing, no fittin a Ot d to be o—_ The houseis 
finished ready to se set on oni foundation. 

Our “Ready Built” houses are always satisfactory 

for the reason that they are built of first-class mate- 
rial on scientific plans by skilled workmen. When 
erected these aré as strong and substantial asif built 
by a local carpenter and at a far less cost. 
WE PAY THE PREIGHT to any R. R. Station in the U.S. 
Send us your name and enclose 4c postage for our free hand- 
some Book of Plansand Designs — also gives names 
and addresses of many who pare owned occupied our 
houses for years. Don't Sey @ @ Reuss 























New York Office, No, 1 Madison Ave. Room 8048 B J} | 


“My Wedding Gift 
to my daughter was an Emerson Piano. She 


had learned to play on an Emerson Piano in the 
old home and it was only natural that she should 


want one in her new home. As I listen to the 
new Emerson I realize that it is still in the front 
rank. If there is any change from the old 
Emerson it is for the better.” 

The verdict of Emerson users, during sixty 


years, is unimpeachable and should carry 
conviction to all lovers of piano music. 


Agencies in all principal cities and towns. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


Emerson Piano Co. 
Boston, Mass. 








Think of 
lelaa\-iatlatc meat lee 
to clean then try 


MANY USES AND FULL 
DIRECTIONS ON LARGE 
SIFTER-CAN — 1O¢ 








IMPORTED CRIME 


Continued from page 94 


known as “men of honor.” These are native 
Italians.who have been convicted of crime ‘in 
their own country and have either made their 
escape or served their terms. Some of these 
may have been counterfeiters at home. They 
come to America either as stokers, sailors, 
stewards, or stowaways, and, while they can 
not get passports, it is surprising how lax the 
authorities are in permitting their escape. The 
spirit of the Italian law is willing enough, but 
its fleshly enforcement is curiously weak. Those 
who have money enough manage to reach France 
or Holland and come over first or second class. 
The main fact is that they get here — law or 
no law. Once they arrive in America, they 
realize their opportunities and actually start in 
to turn over a new leaf. They work hard; they 
become honest. They may have been Camor- 
risti or Mafiusi at home, but they are so no 
longer. They are “on the level,” and stay so; 
only — they are “men of honor.”” And what is 
the meaning of that? Simply that they keep 
their mouths, eyes, and ears shut so far as the 
Mala Vita is concerned. They are not against 
it. They might even assist it passively. Many 
of these erstwhile criminals pay through the 
nose for respectability — the Camorrista after 
his kind, the Mafiuso after his kind. Sometimes 
the banker who is paying to a Camorrista is 
blackmailed by a Mafius’. He straightway com- 
plains to his own bad man, who goes to the 
“butter-in”’ and says in effect: “Here! What 
are you doing? Don’t you know So-and-So is 
under my protection?”’ 

“Oh!” answers the Mafius’. “Is he? Well, 
if that is so, I'll leave him alone — as long as 
he is paying for protection by somebody.” 


The -Astonishing Number of Italians in 
New York Who Have Criminal Records 


The number of South Italians who now oc- 
cupy positions of respectability in New York 
and who have criminal records on the other 
side would astound even their compatriots. 
Even several well-known business men, bank- 
ers, journalists, and others, have been con- 
victed of something or other in Italy. Occa- 
sionally they have been sent to jail; more often 
they have been convicted in their absence — 
condannati incontumacia—and dare not return 
to their native land. Some of the. offenses 
have been serious, others have been merely 
technical, At least one popular Italian banker 
in New York has been convicted of murder 
—but the matter was arranged at home, so 
that he treats it in a humorous vein. Two 

Continued 


other bankers are fugitives from justice, and 
one editor. 

To-day most of these men are really respect- 
able citizens. Of course some of them are a bad 
lot, but they are known and avoided. Yet the 


fact that even the better class of Italians in New 
York are thoroughly familiar with the phenom- 
ena surrounding the Mala Vita is favorable to 
the spread of Camorrist activity. 


One Way of Collecting from an 
Unwilling Debtor 


A well-known Italian importer in New York 
City was owed the sum of three thousand dollars 
by another Italian, to whom he had lent the 
money without security and who had abused 
his confidence. Finding that the debtor in- 
tended to cheat him out of the money, although 
he could easily have raised the amount of the 
debt had he so wished, the importer sent for a 
Camorrista and told him the story. 

“You shall be paid,” said the Camorrista. 

[wo weeks later the importer was summoned 
to a cellar in Mott Street. The Camorrista 
conducted him down the stairs and opened th 
door. A candle-end flaring on a barrel showed 
the room crowded with rough-looking Italians 
and the debtor crouching in a corner. Th 
Camorrista motioned to the terrified victim 
to seat himself by the barrel. No word was 
spoken, and amid deathly silence the man 
obeyed. At last the Camorrista turned to th: 
importer and said: 

“This man owes you three thousand dollars 
I believe.” 

The importer nodded. 

“Pay what you justly owe,” 
Camorrista. 

Slowly the reluctant debtor produced a rol! 
of bills and counted them out upon the barrel 
head. At five hundred he stopped and looked 
at the Camorrista. 

“Go on!” directed the latter. 

So the other, with beads of sweat on his 
brow, continued until he reached the two thou 
sand dollar mark. Here the bills seemed ex 
hausted. The importer by this time began to 
feel a certain reticence about his part in th 
matter — there might be some widows and or 
phans somewhere. The bad man looked in 
quiringly at him, and the importer mumble: 
something to the effect that he would “let 1! 
go at that.”” But the bad man misunderstood 
what his client had said, and ordered the bank 
rupt to proceed. So he did proceed to pull ou! 
another thousand dollars from an inside pocket 
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Priscilla and 
John Alden 





Since the days of 

the Pilgrim Fathers, 
little by little American 
ingenuity has added to 
the World’s pleasure 
and luxury. 


One of its most welcome 
achievements was the per- 
fection of Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers, the exquisite des- 
sert confection. In ten 
cent tins, also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 





Chocolate Tokens — their 
goodness is enhanced by 
the rich chocolate coating. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
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and add it to the pile on the barrel-head. The 
Camorrista nodded, picked up the money, re- 
counted it, and removed three hundred dollars, 
handing the rest to the importe . 

“I have deducted the camorra,”’ said he. 

The bravos formed a line along the cellar 
to the door, and, as the importer passed on his 
way out, each removed his hat and wished him a 
buona sera. That importer certainly will never 
contribute toward a society for the purpose of 
eradicating the “Black Hand” from the city of 
New York. He says it is the greatest thing he 
knows. 


Italians the Most Thrifty of Our 
Immigrant Citizens 


it is probable that we should have this kind 
of thing among the Italians in America even if 
the Neapolitan Camorra and the Sicilian Mafia 
had never existed, for it is the precise kind of 
crime that seems to be spontaneously generated 
among a suspicious, ignorant, and superstitious 


people. The Italian is keenly alive to the 
dramatic, sensational, and picturesque; he loves 
to intrigue, and will imagine plots against him 
when none exists. If an Italian is late for a 
business engagement the man with whom he 
has his appointment will be convinced that 
there is some conspiracy afoot, even if his friend 
has merely been delayed by a block on the 
subway. Thus he is a good subject for any 
wily lago that happens along. The Italians in 
America are the most thrifty of all our immi- 
grant citizens. In five years their deposits in 
the banks of New York State amounted to over 
one hundred million dollars. The local Italian 
crooks avail themselves of the universal fear of 
the vendetta, and let it be generally known that 
trouble will visit the banker or importer who 
does not “come across”’ handsomely. In most 
cases these Black Handers are ex-convicts with 
a pretty general reputation as ““‘bad men.” It 
is not necessary for them to phrase their de- 
mands. The tradesman who is honored with a 
morning call from one of this gentry does not 
need to be told the object of the visit. 
There is rather more chance to find and con- 
vict a kidnapper than a bomb-thrower, so that, 
as a means of extortion, child-snatching is less 
popular than the mere demand for the victim’s 
money or his life. On the other hand, it is 
probably much more effective in accomplishing 
its result. But America will not stand for kid- 
napping, and, although the latter occurs oc- 
casionally, the number of cases is insignificant 
compared with those in which dynamite is the 


chief factor. In 1908 there were forty-four 
bomb outrages reported in New York City. 
There were seventy arrests and nine convic- 
tions. During the present year to date there 
have been about sixty bomb cases, but there 
have been none since September 8, since De- 
tective Corrao captured Rizzi, a picciotto, in the 
act of lighting a bomb in the hallway of a 
tenement-house. 

Rizzi was simply a _ picciott’ (pronounced 
“‘pish-ot”), who did what he was told (“His 
not to reason why,” etc.) in order that some 
other man who did know why might carry out a 
threat to blow up somebody who had refused to 
be black-mailed. 


The Thrilling Story of a Dairyman Who 
Put Bombs in His <Milk-Cans 


Whoever the capo maestro that Rizzi worked 
for, he was not only a deep-dyed villain, but a 
brainy one. The gang hired a store and pre- 
tended to be engaged in the milk business 
They carried the bombs in the steel trays hold- 
ing the milk-bottles and cans, and, in the cos- 
tume of peaceful vendors of the lacteal fluid, 
they entered the tenements and did their dam- 
age to such as failed to pay them tribute. The 
manner of his capture was dramatic. A real 
milkman for whom Rizzi had worked in the past 
was marked out for slaughter. He had been 
blown up twice already. While he slept his 
wife heard some one moving in the hall. Look- 
ing out through a small window, she saw th« 
ex-employee fumble with something and then 
turn out the gas on the landing. Her husband 
awakened by her exit and return, asked sleepil) 
what the matter was. 

“1 saw Rizzi out in the hall,” she answered 
“It was funny — he put out the light!” 

In a moment the milkman was out of bed 
and gazing, with his wife, into the street. They 
saw Rizzi come down with his tray and pass out 
of sight. So did a couple of Italian detectives 
from headquarters who had been following hin 
and now, at his very heels, watched him ente: 
another tenement, take a bomb from his tray 
and ignite a time fuse. They caught him wit! 
the thing alight in his hand. Meanwhile th 
other bomb had gone off and blown up th 
milkman’s tenement. 

Putting an End to the “‘Italian Peril 

The prevention of kidnapping, bomb-throw- 
ing, and the other allied manifestations of th: 
Black Hand depends entirely upon the activit 


Continued on page 64 
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Standard for Fourteen Years 


BAKER ELECTRICS have a continuous record of fourteen years of inven- 
tion and achievement behind them. They represent the highest standard of 
engineering skill and of structural design in this country. In low consumption 
of current and high mileage radius they are unmatched by any other car. 


Lead plate, Ironclad or Edison batteries, the two latter at extra cost; special 


electric pneumatic or Motz cushion tires. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE BAKER MOTOR-VEHICLE COMPANY 


65 West 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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of the police — particularly the Italian detec- 
tives, who should form an inevitable part of 
the force in every large city. The fact of the 
matter is that we never dreamed of a real 
“Italian peril” (or, more accurately, a real 
“Sicilian peril”) until about the year 1900. 
Then we woke up to what was going on — it 
had already gone a good way — and started in 
to put an end to it. Jo Petrosino did put an 
end to much of it, and at the present time it is 
largely sporadic. Yet there will always be a 
halo about the heads of the real Camorristi and 
Mafiusi — the Alfanos and the Rapis — in the 
eyes of their simple-minded countrymen in the 
United States. 

Occasionally one of these big guns arrives at 
an American port of entry, coming first class 
via Havre or Liverpool, having made his exit 
from Italy without a passport. Then the 
Camorristi of New York and Brooklyn get busy 
for a month or so, raising money for the boys 
at home and knowing that they will reap their 
reward if ever they go back. The popular 
method of collecting is for the principal capo 
maestro or temporary boss of Mulberry Street 
to “give” a banquet at which all “friends” 
must be present —at five dollars per head. 
No one cares to be conspicuous by reason of his 
absence, and the hero returns to Italy with a 
large-sized draft on Naples or Palermo. 

Most Italian crooks come to the United 
States not merely some time or other, but af 
intervals. Practically all of the Camorrist de- 
fendants on trial at Viterbo have been in the 
United States, and all will be here soon again, 
after their discharge, unless steps are taken to 
keep them out. Luckily, it is a fact that so 
much has been written in American newspapers 
and periodicals in the past few years about the 
danger of the Black Hand and the criminals 
from South Italy- that the authorities on the 
other side have allowed a rumor to be circulated 
that the climate of South America is peculiarly 
adapted to persons whose lungs have become 
weakened from confinement in prison. In fact, 
at the present time more Italian criminals seek 
asylum in Argentina than in the United States. 
Theoretically, of course, as no convict can pro- 
cure a passport, none of them leave I taly at all 

- but that is one of the humors of diplomacy. 

Of course, the police should be able to cope 
with the Black Hand problem, and, with a free 


| In the June McCiure’s, out May 24th, there will be published a new story from the 
famous Detective William J]. Burns, entitled “ Finessing.” 


pear exclusively in McCiure’s MAGAZINE. 


use of Italian detectives who speak the dialects 
and know their quarry, we may gradually, in 
the course of fifteen. years or so, see the entire 
disappearance of this particular criminal phe- 
nomenon. But an ounce of prevention is worth 
several tons of cure. Petrosino claimed — not 
boastfully — that he could, with proper de- 
portation laws behind him, exterminate the 
Black Hand throughout the United States in 
three months. 

But, as far as the future is concerned, a solu- 
tion of the problem exists — a solution so simple 
that only a statesman could explain why it has 
not been adopted long years ago. The statutes 
in force at Ellis Island permit the exclusion of 
immigrants who have been guilty of crimes in- 
volving moral turpitude in their native land, 
but do not provide for the compulsory produc- 
tion of the applicants’ “penal certificate” under 
penalty of deportation. Every Italian emigrant 
is obliged to secure a certified document from 
the police authorities of his native place, giving 
his entire criminal record or showing that he has 
had none, and without it he can not obtain a 
passport. For several years efforts have been 
made to insert in our immigration laws a pro- 
vision that every immigrant from a country 
issuing such a certificate must produce it before 
he can be sure of admission to the United States. 
If this proposed law should be passed by Con- 
gress the exclusion of Italian criminals would 
be almost automatic. But if it or some similar 
provision fails to become law, it is not too much 
to say that we may well anticipate a Camorra of 
some sort in every locality in our country having 
a large Italian population. 

A bill amending the present law to this effect 
has received the enthusiastic approval of the 
immigration authorities and of the President. 
At first the Italian officials here and abroad ex- 
pressed themselves as heartily in sympathy with 
this proposed addition to the excluded classes; 
but, once the bill was drawn and submitted to 
Congress, some of these same officials entered 
violent protests against it, on the ground that 
such a provision discriminated unfairly against 
Italy and the other countries issuing such cer- 
tificates. The result of this has been to delay 
all action on the bill which is now being held in 
committee. Meanwhile the Black Hander is 
arriving almost daily, and we have no adequate 
laws to keep him out. 





Mr. Burns’ experiences ap- 
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"TE building illustrated is the new County Court House at 
Omaha, Neb., which carries a Barrett Specification Roof. 


This roof will undoubtedly last over twenty years without a cent 
of expense for painting or maintenance of any kind. 


The saving in maintenance expense combined with the bw first cost 
makes Barrett Specification Roofs less expensive per year of ser- 
vice than any other kind. 


The use of The Barrett Specification not only protects the Ar- 
chitect and Owner as to materials and methods, but, whenever 
possible, we will, if desired, have an inspector verify same in 
accordance with the inspection clause in the Specification. 


We shall be pleased to mail architects, engineers or owners of 
buildings, copies of The Barrett Specification with diagrams 
from which blue prints can be made. Address nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland ® Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle London, Eng. 
Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N. S. 


New York Chicago 
Cincinnati Kansas City 
Canadian Offices: —Montreal 
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John Latenser, Architect 
Omaha, Neb. 


Special Note 


We advise incorporat- 
ing in plans the full 
wording of The Barrett 
Specification, in order 
to avoid any misunder- 
standing. 


If any abbreviated form 
is desired however, the 
following is suggested: 


ROOFIN G—Shall be 
a Barrett Specification 
Rdé@f laid as directed 
in printed Specifica- 
tion, revised August 
15, 1911, using the 
materials specified, 
and subject to the in- 
spection requirement. 





Illustration shows 
method of constructing a 
Barrett Specification Roof 
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Cheer Up! Keep your home bright, beautiful and sanitary 
by dusting furniture and woodwork with 


VOD NEAR 


WRITE TODAY FOR BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 242-E Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CRESCA DELICACIES 


The choicest products of many foreign lands, gathered and 
packed in the Cresca way. Scores of rich, flavored delicacies 
that make the table a place of joy. 

We shall be glad to send on receipt of 2c. stamp to cover 
postage, our color illustrated booklet ““Cresca Foreign Luncheons," 
which gives full particulars, menus, and recipes by famous chels, 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 352Greenwich St.,N.Y,. 


Magnificent Steel Launch $96 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 


18-20-25 and 27 Mf. boats at proportionate prices. Al! launches tested and fitted with 
Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest éngine made—starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyonecanrunit The Safe unch—abso- 
lutely non-sinkabie—needs no boathouse Al! boats fitted with air-tight compartmente--can- 
not sink, leak or rust. Weare sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
lock-seamed steel boats. Orders filled the dav they are received. Boats shipped to every 
partofthe world Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20, 83) 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CoO., 1260 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich,, U. S.& 























No More Paring on 
50,000,000 Corns 


Some time ago a chemist discovered how wax gently loosens the corn. In 48 hours 
to completely end a corn. the whole corn comes out, root and all. 
He made a wax—the B No soreness, no discomfort. You feel 
& B wax—which formsthe nothing at all. 
heart of a Blue-jay plaster. People who pare corns get just a few 
* This little plasterhas days’ relief. To get it they run the con- 
since then removed fifty stant risk of infection. 
million corns. The millions who use Blue-jay never suffer 
It is applied in a jiffy, or wait. They get rid of the corn in two 
and the corn’ pain ends’ days. 
atonce. Thenthe B&B Get Blue-jay and prove it, as they did, 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c¢ per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (156) 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, ete. 
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This sock stays silky! 


You'll soon be wearing oxfords and your socks will 
show! Buy socks that look nice as long as they 
wear. If you’ve had trouble with socks that lose 
their good looks the moment they get in the tub, try 
this handsome Iron Clad No. 398. Its smooth, 
silky finish stays—you can’t wash out ifs lustre. 


Iron Clad No. 398—25c 


is a seamless sock that fiis—soft and comfortable on 
the foot. Heels and toes are of the sirongest text- 
ure ever put into socks—you’d be surprised how 

easy you are on socks when you wear this 398. 

It comes in eighteen of the finest, newest colors— 
Champagne, New Salmon, Light Tan, Smoke, 
Golden Tan, Mode, Wine, Copenhagen Blue, 

Dark Grey, Dark Tan, Heliotrope, Pearl, Hunter 
Green, Navy Blue, New Cerise, White, Ecru and 
Black. Sizes 9%, 10, 10!4,11, 11%. 








25c is all you pay for this splendid hose. We want you to examine at 
least one pair. If your dealer cannot supply you, we'll send direct 
ind Prepay Special Postage to get them to you. Write today, stating 
colors and size desired. 


Our beautiful new catalog 


hows this splendid sock in its full EIGHTEEN colors—also other 
tyles for the whole family. Send for YOUR free copy today. 


Cooper Wells & Co.,200 Vine St., St Joseph, Mich. 


SUMMIT 


Town ano 





TRACE MARK 


Are All Fully Guaranteed 


The large, roomy heel made possible by the LASHER- 
HOSE GUSSET makes a stocking that for fit, comfort and 
wear excels any other hose ever made. The 34 extra 
: courses not only make a more comfortable heel but give 

T / ° . more room for the instep, making your hose wear better 
UY A SHIRT that gives you a because the strain is taken away. 
well-dressed appearance and ab- Don't confound the Lasherhose gusset with the ordi- 
solute comfort. nary heel seam of other hose. Ours isn't a seam but a 
“ ~ F gusset knit on the only machine that can knit a gusset. J 
@ The Summit Town and Country = These machines are owned, patented and controlled by us. 
Shirt gives both—because it has a soft == Lasherhose are made from the best materials and are 

. : oo al ° 2 all fully guaranteed. 
standing collar that is right on the shirt. = isc per pair, 2 pairs for 25c, 12 pairs $1.50. Better 
@ Made inall desirable fabrics. Popu- : 6 r up © gee pet pele. res * 
: _ cate = your dealer hasn em we'll send postpaid on receip 
larly priced at all shops that se// shirts. dain 


Send for illustrated style book and Be sure and state size and color when ordering direct. 
give your dealer's name, 


Send for our booklet showing all styles and colors and 
giving prices on all grades. 


Guiterman Bros., Makers ~~ Vermont Hosiery Company 


348 Sibley Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


ee —— = Northfield, Vermont 
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Your Wife 
Wants 


a Plain Cabinet Glenwood, it is so Smooth and Easy 
to Clean. No filigree or fussy ornamentation, just 
the natural black iron finish—‘‘The Mission Style’’ 
applied toa range. A room saver too—like the upright 
piano. Every essential refined and improved upon. 


The Broad, Square Oven 


with perfectly straight sides is very roomy. The 
Glenwood oven heat indicator, Improved baking damp- 
— wee er, Sectional top, Revolving grate and Roller bearing 
ash-pan are each worthy of special mention. 
Coal, Wood and Gas Range. 
This Range is also made with Elevated gas oven, or if gas is The Glenwood Gas Range 


net desired, with Reservoir on right end. It can be furnish- 


od with fire-box at either right or leftof ovenaserdered. attachment, consisting of Oven, Broiler and Four 


burner top, is made to bolt neatly to the end of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood coal range. It 
matters not whether your kitchen is large or small—there’s a Plain Glenwood made to fit it. 


Glenwood Ranges 


Write for free booklet 43 of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Range to 
Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 











Ask your dealer for the writing paper that is 
sure to please persons of discrimination—the 
paper of nght quality at a right price— 


y= wouldn't know you were writing A RDWOV od 
with a steel pen—they are so flex- BR 
ible. The tiny ball-point instead of the RITING PAPER 


usual stiff, sharp point makes the difter- 
ence. They afford a welcome relief from 


widen, dinsinn endl Uleuien, If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name 
Sea abt \ 4 and we will be glad to send you samples free. 
Write for Package No. 2 

Samuel Ward Company, 57-63 Franklin £t., Boston, Mass. | 














on your next 





write as light or heavy as your style demands. Last 


longer because they're made of finest Sheffield Ty 2) ewrlter 
steel. 10 varieties. Silver-grey, $1.00. Gold 
coated, $1.50 per gross. Ger it before buying your next typewriter and learn how slightly used 
: , machines of standard makes are made into the nearest-to-new typewriter 
At your Stationer, or sent prepaid by us on the market. Also how you can save 25% to 75% on sual ppeiece 
4 f 25 ts | and get a typewriter with a guarantee as strong as the original maker's 
Le or cen FACTORY REBUILT TYPEWRITERS 
Th are thoroughly rebuilt by skilled workmen in the largest rebuilt typewrite 
H. BAINBRIDGE & co. , 99 William St. »New York plant in the world. They are hiehly — japanned and nickeled— 
perfect in appearance, and serviceable and efficient in eyery way. 
This “ Trade Mark” fully guarantees 
againstdefect in workmanshipor material- 
Be sure to get the catalogue and 
address of nearest branch store. 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc. 
345-347 Broadway, New York 
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The sie Life WHITE ENAMEL 


gives permanent pure white effects on any surface. Never yellows nor cracks. Its covering 
properties, ease of application and durability make it most economical. Gives a full, rich 
gloss or may be rubbed to a dull finish. It’s watcr-proof, hence just the thing for walls and 
woodwork in kitchen or bathroom. 
Send for Free Book and Panel “*Decorative Interior Finishing’ is a booklet full of sug- 
finished with Vitralite and judge for yourself gestions on home decorations, Send for a copy —free. 


HERE’S no floor finish which equals ‘*61°’ Floor Varnish 

nor has the floor-wear quality ‘*61’” possesses. It’s heel- 
proof, mar-proof, water-proof. Send for a 

FREE SAMPLE PANEL. finished with ‘61’? and prove it with our famous 

hammer and heel tests. Our booklet, “*The Finished Floor,” tells all about it as well as how 


to finish and care for floors. If your dealer doesn’t carry *P & L”’ products, write us at 69 
Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y.; in Canada, 11 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Om. 


FLOOR VARNISH 
Ke eS 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Foreicn Factories 


Qommcan te Facronss es ESTABLISHED 63 YEARS Lonoon Paris 


“ecuieeee laa BURG 





Dealer’s Price, $25.00 


Our Price,$11.75 


1s Craftsman settee No. 12—solid quarter-sawed oak——Marokene 
r cushion—67 in, long, 37'4 in. high, 21 in. deep. Strong, hand- 
Guaran teed. Finished as you wish. Shipped in complete 
; Easily assembled. 
Write For Furniture Book—FREE 
ving furniture for every "9 Factory prices save you 44 dealer's 
Mail postal today for_ hoo 
LOOKS MEG, CO.. 5208 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 








is the finish which 

brings out every bit of 

beauty your floors, wood- 

work or furniture possesses— 

often much more than you be- 

lieve there is inthem. Makes their Beskict 


[.HIS school prepared these three women, in their own care a lot easier because the finish o PRES 
i faves : bec ame sunsceiet pereee, One Bag mn We will not hold dust nor show scratches ais « Sample O.E. 
ive more work offered than T can accept.” nother, ff 
lave by ty ore different physicians.’" The third, g and it /asts. Prove it. , 
receive to $30 a week." 
/ur method of training has made it possible for thousands Send for Free Sample and Book é. 
rr with eae —- previous experience, to earn "Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care’ & 
0 to a week as professional nurses Address .....-..000--seeese0e 
nd fora copy of “Hew I Beeame a Nurse” and our Year Book Ff A. S. BOYLE & co. 4 
—_ method; 248 pages with largucely interesting experiences 19138 W. 8th Street, Cincinnati, 0. - 
zr ~~ 3 Yea 4 
22 Man St., Jamestown, N. ¥. BRIE ...00 ccccoccesces 
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Rich Toned Piano 


| ERE is a piano which, in just one very 

important particular, stands at the 

head of all pianos. It is the one piano 
that does not have its brilliant notes weak- 
ened in richness in order to make them even 
in power with a number of weaker notes. 
For there are no weak notes in this piano. 
Everyone is 100% full, rich and satisfactory. 


HADDORFF 


The Piano with the * a ’. Vibrating 
Sounding Board 
The Haddorff specially constructed sounding 
board absolutely assures each note the utmost 
brilliancy. The result is that the Haddorff tone 
the“ Homo™-tone (from the Greek, meaning 
“of like, fulltone throughout” )—has a wonder- 
ful quality which you must not miss hearing. 
The Haddorff tone is recognized as also 
being notably pure, sweet and of great sus~ 
taining power. The materials, workmanship, 
scale, action, veneers and case designs are of 
the highest quality known. The “Homo™- 
tone quality is present in all the Haddorffs 
uprights, grands and player pianos—and we 
strongly advise your looking into its merits 
for whatever style you are interested in. 


Write for Free Booklet of the Haddortf 
Piano and Its Wonderfully Rich Tone 


You will surely want to know more about this 
supreme tone quality. t is all explained very clearly 
in our tasteful booklet. Send this coupon and become 
informed on one big point about pianos 


HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 
25 McCall Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


 gpclnatinc 0 FREE ae esac 


HADDORFF PIANO COMPA 
25 McCall Ave.. Rockford. Ill. i 


Send me FREE BOOK about the HADDORFF Piano and I 


its wonderful “Homo ’- tone 








MENNEN’ 


“FOR MINE” 


foe 
dey 


> 
- 


Ca 


Mennen’s 72:2 Powder 


” s* . °,° 
‘ keeps my skin in healthy condition, 


> Box for 4c. stamp. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO 


Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 
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This Cant Happen to You 
If you install a Baldridge Reverse Gear 


Then you can stop or reverse your boat almost instantly 
{n emergencies simply by moving a single 
lever. Engine doesn’t stop—full power 
always available. Don’t buy anew boat, 
and don’t run any boat unless it is 
equipped with the reliable “Baldridge.” 
Standard with nearly 12,000 users. 

If not at your dealers, write for FREE 
BOOK, of vital interest to everybody 
who loves motor boating. 

The Baldridge Gear Co. 
693 W.Grand Blvd.,Detroit, Mich. 

















YOU CAN BUILD THIS HANDSOME POWER BOAT 


Only $25 for knockdown frames, patterns, and n 


structions for this 23-footer-speed 914 to 14 1 
anhour. Everything made simple. Easy to 
if you can handle hammer, saw and screw dri 
We also furnish complete knocknown boat. 
patterns alone at from $2 to $12 according t 
sign. Thousands of Brooks boats in use and bu 
ing now. It’s fun—and profit—and summer pl 
ure to build a boat. 

WRITE FOR BROOKS BOAT BOOK 
Today—just a postal. Mailed free. Scores 
models and sizes of all kinds illustrated. Save 
the boat builder’s price. Get our offer, Add 

OOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Losil 


BR 
7205 Rust Avenue Saginaw, Mich. 
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Automobiling is both Pleasurable and Dusty. 





To remove the stains of travel after a trip, wash 


with “471 x White Rose Glycerine Soap. Iti is 








is apt to be tender and sensitive after its en- 
counter with the winds. The Glycerine, which 
is contained in this Soap in a goodly quantity, 
has a soothing and pleasing effect. “4711” 
Soap lathers bountifully and is delicately 
perfumed. Once used it is never forgotten. 


Sold Everywhere. Handsome nickel boxes for - 
traveler's use at small additional cost. 
Ask for “Forty-seven-eleven” — Avoid substitutes. 


ny shite Pose 


Giycerine Soap 








FERD. MUHLENS, No. 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne o/R, Ger. 
U. S. Branch—MUHLENS & KROPFF, New York 
House Founded 1792 


PERFECTION MARINE ENGINE 
100°. RIGHT Removes Fat, CLEARS COMPLEXION. 








The big 1912 line of Caille Perfection Marine Engines 
from 2 to 30 H.P. give dollar for dollar more real serv- 
e than most engines costing double their price— gs 
Perfection service is one hundred per cent right. py 


Without a Rival 

rt yachts, crulsers and ferry boats, a Perfection 
plant is without @ rival and simply thrives on 
ag k. It works equally well in fresh or 
ater, tidewater or stream, calm or storm. It em- 
nore refinements than any other engine on the 
t. The Igniter Equipment with the 6 H.P. and 
sures a water-proof ignition and does away 

atteries, coils, magneto and timer. 


» From 2 
Free Book of Engines ey 1030 mah mks 4 


r new 1912 Engine Prompt Book is free for the asking—refer to it any wong md 
1 correct meaning of standard Construction. Write today while you have the su’ 

mind. The Perfection owner could not buy a better engine. BOTTLED AT THE SPRINGS, BUDA PEST; HUNGARY. 

ic ille Perfection Motor Co., 1213 Caille St., Detroit, Mich, 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S “ene 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch, Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


IS§” Avoid Imitations —Ask for “‘HORLICK’S ”’ — Everywhere 

















g IVLLINS STEELBOATSCAN TINK 


e they are built ke Government Torpedo Boats, of tough, Say steel — pressed to 
orm and so securely joined together that a leak tei impossible. he Mullins Steel Boats 
a , leaking, waterlogging, warping, drying out, opening seams, and NEVER REQUIRE 


ORS : The Loew-Victor 4-Cycle and Ferro 2-Cycle. Light, powerful, simple, can be operated by the 
er, start like automobile motors, one man control, neverstallatan yspeed,e xhaustsilently underwater. 
ms anufacture acompletelineof stee! huntingand fishingboats, row boats,cedarcanvas-covered canoes. 

Our beautiful book, illustrated in — is free. 
ir World's Boat Builders, 1 01 Pranklin Street, Salem, Ohio 
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We paid $50,000 for the idea. You can buy Atryknit separate 
and union garments at 50c, $1.00 and up. Aizryknit is the 
coolest, lightest underwear ever invented for men and boys. 576 pores to 
theinch. Askyourdealer. Look forBodygardShield. Booklet on request. 
UTICA KNITTING CO. Mill 20, UTICA, N.Y. 








Over One Million In Actual Daily Use 


Glogau’s 


Regulator Alcohol - Gas Stoves 


$3°° New 


Express 1913 
Paid. 





No. 375 
do everything and more than a gas or coal stove does. 
In iepensabl for summer residences, boarders, travellers, 
nursery, sic iveom. camping or boating. Useful in 100 LAVEN DER SALTS 
ther ways, especially where gas or oil is undesirable or un- 
tainable. Burn odorless, smokeless, wickless, and form . P 
t. Cannot explode, can be regulated to smallest point. dust aWhiff will brace You up 
me per hour but 2 th Denatured Alcohol, which 
cheapest now. Will boil quart water in 7 minutes, CROWN Lavender Salts will soothe your nerves 
asily taken apart and cleaned. a ee - rs and cools your 
No. 375. Single burner: capacity of reservoir 1 pint, WN'L a - “Salts brings to you 
burns one filling 5 to 6 hours with moderate flames Y — of ease when shopping or trav 
and 1‘ ‘hours with full flames. Weight 4 “yy in CROWN Lavender Salts ro te faint- 
Price - $3.50 a fatigue, and f the here of your 
No. 475. . Double burner: twice as efficient and has soem. . 


double the capacity as No. 375. Either one or both 
of the burners can be used at the same time. For Sale Everywhere 


rice $6.50 | : 

Either stove heavy nic ke led, $1.50 more. Send 10 cents for sample bijou bottle of 

Shipped express prepaid anywhere U. S., Canada, Mexico or | IROMA perfume and Sachet of Bathodora, 

Cubs Y n receint of ate e e } and our Booklet, The Development of 
Be ware of dangerous imitations, genuine carry the name Beauty and Personality.” 


Fred. K. Bing, Jr., 885 Dickey Bldg. — nrege vey hegre 


CHICAGO 























A Sterling Investment 6% 
Mortgage Bonds 


OFFERED AT PAR (100) AND INTEREST DENOM- 
INATIONS $100, $500, $1000 
High-class, income producing real estate in the Borough of Manhattan, New York City, owned b) 
the New York Real Estate Security Company and covered by a General Trust Mortgage in the interes‘ 
of bondholders, is security for these bonds. 
They are tax exempt in New York State. Write for Circular 19 


New York Reat Estate Security Co. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $3,950,000 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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| AMERICAN BANKERS | 


SSOCIAT ION 


TRAVELERS: CHEQUES 
At All Hotels 


Hoes people all over the world will be glad to accept your 
“A. B. A.” Cheques in payment of bills. They know 
that these cheques are safe, are good for full value, and 
identify the stranger presenting them. 
Do not ask the hotel man to accept your unknown draft or 
cheque; it is not fair to him and may be embarrassing for you. 


“A.B. A.” Cheques ($10, $20, $50 and $100) are being used 
to pay the way of thousands of travelers in all parts of the globe. 


They have a great many uses and advantages which 
are described in ‘‘@Whe Cheque Current Gverywhere’’ 
sent free upon request. This little book has colored 
plates of steamship funnels and flags, directions for 
forwarding mails, United States Customs rules and 
other needful information for travelers. 

Write to Bankers Trust Company, Wall Street, New York, 


for the booklet and information as to where “A. B. A.” Cheques 
may be obtained in your vicinity. 


; 
' 
i 
; 
i 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER | 


OR IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 








Between CLEVELAND and BUFFALO, FARE $2.50 


The Twin Flyers of the Lakes, “CITY OF ERIE” and “CITY OF BUFFALO.” 

NEW STEAMER in 1913—Now Saliding f for this service, the largest and most costly steamer on inland waters in the world. 
Will go into commission about June 15, 1913 

The C. & B. Line Steamers are the Largest and Fastest on the Great Lakes. Very Lowest Fares to all Points. 
Ask your Ticket Agent for Tickets to read via = & B. Line, thereby securing the Best Service at the Lowest Fare, 

AILY TIME TABLE 
Leave Buffalo (Eastern Standard Time) 9: rt P.M. Leave Cleveland (Central Standard Time) 8:00 P. M, 
Arrive Cleveland (Central Standard Time) 6:30 A.M. Arrive Buffalo (Eastern Standard Time) 7:30 A. M, 
Cleveland Wharves—1290 West llth Street. Buffalo Wharves—Cor. Ohio and Illinois Streets. 
Cleveland, Erie and Buffalo Service, June 22nd to Sept. 9th. See local folder. 
Write today for Fares and infremetton. A handsome illustrated Booklet will be mailed upon receipt of 6 cents in stamps 
or postage. Address the undersigned, Department Kk , 

» THE CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT COMPANY. W. F. HERMAN, G, P. A., Cleveland, Ohio 
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You Can Weigh 
Exactly what 
You Should 


Weigh 


You can be Strong— 

Vigorous-— 
full of Life and Energy. 
You can be free from Chronic Ailments 
—every organ of your body strong as 
nature intended. 
You can have a Good Figure—as good 
as any woman. 
You can have a Clear Skin. 


what “I can do” but 





I no longer need to say 
what ‘I HAVE DONE.” I have helped 49,000 
of the most cultured, intelligent women of 
America to arise to their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS~—NO MEDICINES 


comply with Nature's 
What My Pupils Say: 


“Every one notices the change in 
my complexion, it has lost that yel- 
low color.’ 


* Just think what you have done 
for me! Last year I weighed 216 
pounds, this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back. I am not 
wrinkled either I feel so young 
and strong, no rheumatism, or slug- 
gish liver, and I can dreathe now. 
It is surprising how e asily [ did it. 
I feel 15 years younger. 


“Just think! I have not had a pill 
or a cathartic since I began and I 
used to take one every night." 

“My wetght has increased 30 
| pounds. I don’t know what indi- 
| gestion is any more, and my nerves 
are so rested! I sleep like a baby.” 

“Miss Cocroft, I have taken of 
my glasses and my catarrh is so 
much better. Isn't that good?" 


My pupils simply laws. 





**T feel as if I could look every 
man, woman and child in the face 
with the feeling that I am grow- 
ing — spiritually, physically and 
mentally. Really I am a stronger, 
better woman. I don't know how 
to tell you or to thank you.” 








Reports like these come to me every day. Do you wonder 
I want to help every woman to vibrant health and happiness? 
Write me your fault ts of health or figure. Your correspond- 
ence is ae 1 in strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will 
tell you what will. 


My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly and con- 

tains other information of vital interest to women. very 

woman is welcome toit. Write for it. If you do not need 
me, you may be able to help a dear friend. 

I have had a wonderful experience and I'd like to tell you 

about it. 

Susanna Cocroft 
624 Michigan Avenue 


Dept. 95 Chicago 


























Refuge from the Summer Sun 


When the heat of the sun becomes unbearable and 
indoors there is not a trace of air—you can always 
go on the porch and be cool and comfortable, if it is 
equipped with 


Vudor ber, 


Then the porch becomes the best room in the 
house day and night. Always light and breezy, 
You can look out but the people can not look in. 

Ordinary porches can be equipped for from $3.50 to 
$10.00—a screwdriver is all that’s needed to put them 
up. Neither weather nor sun affects them in any 
way-—they last many seasons. Be careful to look for 
the “Vudor” name-plate so as to avoid the flimsy 
imitations which barely last one season through. 

Write for handsome book—FREE—describing Vudor Porch 

Shades and showing them in their actual tints—they will hare 

monize with any color your house may be painted. Write today, 


Hough Shade Corvoration. 241 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 








ET TARE NC 

Miss Cocroft is the best authority in America upon 
the regaining of woman’s health and figure thro 
Natural, Scientific means. 


STEWART 


Speedometer’s word is good in court 
When the judge fines you more than the cost of a 


Stewart it’s too late to discover that you chose 
speedometer. Pr 
The Stewart can’t tell a lie — it isn’t built that bg 
It represents maximum e y in sp 

Other makes may cost more, not because they are 
better than the S¢ rt, but b their manu- 
facturers make less of them. 

You pay for all the business they don’t do, when 
you pay more than the price of the Stewart 
Speedometer. 

Four out of every five speedometers in use are 
Stewarts. 

Magnetic principle, employed in 85 per 

cent of all speedometers, making pos- 

sible the use of slow moving parts; no 

wear; ball and jewel bearings; beautiful 

workmanship; remarkably accurate; 

100,000-mile season odometer, 100-mile 

trip register, can be set back to any 

tenth of a mile; positive drive: no 

springs; unbreakable flexible shaft; 

drop forged swivel joint that will out- 

wear car; noiseless road wheel gears. 

SPEEDOMETER GUARANTEED 

FOR FIVE YEARS 

Write for handsome 1912 catalog tell- 
ing you why in our big factory we can Speedometers, 615 to 830 
make the st speedometer at the Rim Wind Clock Combina- 
lowest price. Write Today. tions, 645 to 870 


STEWART & CLARK MANUFAC a co. 
1897 Diversey Boulev 
ago, San Francisco, New = Boston, 
Clovelnad, Pama Iphia, Kansas City, kes Augie, Minneapolis, 
ndianapolis, London, 
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ncreased 
by Modern Science 


P TO January gth, microscopic inspection of finished 
blades in the AutoStrop factory resulted in 78% being 
passed by the inspectors. Since introducing on January gth 
a new scientific light and higher power microscopes, faults of 
the razor edge never before seen were revealed. As a result 
of these revelations the inspectors now pass but 61% of the 
product. Every one of the new red package blades equals 
and surpasses the best of the old blades. 

And the initially keen edge can be preserved by any 
AutoStrop shaver for from 50 to 300 shaves because it is 
mechanically stropped in the razor itself at precisely the same 
angle at which the edge is ground and finished in our factory. 

This is a triumph of money, invention and experience ! 

Set consists of silver-plated self-stropping razor, 12 blades and strop, in 
handsome leather case. Price $5. Fancy sets $6.50 up. Sold on 30 days’ 


trial by dealers in United States and Canada. Factories in both countries, 
also England and Germany. 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 354 Fifth Avenue, 


ew York; 400 Richmond Street, W., ‘Toronto; 61 New 
Oxford Street, London; Schleusenbriicke, No. 8, Hamburg. 





AutoStrop 
Safety Razor Co., 
354 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Kindly send me free one of the new 


improved AutoStrop Razor blades. 
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/ Public Sissies 


whose mouth and teeth are the 
focus for the vision of hun- 
dreds, find Pebeco Tooth Paste 
the dentifrice of sure results. 
Seldom does speck or cavity 
mar the whiteness of the teeth 
of the user of 





PE BECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


because of its cleansing power as a 
dentifrice and its unique ability as a 
scientific preparation to fight the ravages 
of “‘acid mouth.’? With Pebeco used 
daily, and a good dentist visited occa- 
sionally, you may be sure of sound teeth. 


Send tor FREE 10-day Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 


The test papers will show you the real con- 
dition of your mouth—if acid, Pebeco will 
keep it normal. Send now. 

Pebeco is the product of the hygienic labo- 
ratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, 
Germany. Extra large 50c tubes are eco- 
nomical because so little is used at a time. 
Lehn & Fink, 117 William St., New York 
Sole licencees in America for Pebeco Tooth Paste. 
Producers of Lehn & Fink's Reverts Talcum, 
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The Sohmer Cecilian The Farrand Cecilian in 


The Cecilian Pianos 


that any one can play 

















Kings and emperors summoned Liszt 
to play for them; great sovereigns vied 
todo him honor. Yet with the Cecilian 
—that any one can play—you can 
instantly summon Liszt, and all that other 
host of immortal masters. You can be 
king and emperor too. 


Is it not a part of life wasted if you do not 
grasp this opportunity —for yourself, your wife, 
your children? 


Will you write today for the Cecilian litera- 
ture? Address Department J 


THE FARRAND CO., Detroit, Michigan LI 


— SEI = 
























































Lehn & Fink, 117 William St., New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send me trial tube of Pebeco Tooth 
aste, also Acid Test Papers. Write your name and 
address plainly. 

















Used by U.S. Signal Corps 


GENEVA 


Superior Binocular 


Delivered to you for 


Money back if 
you are not 
satisfied. 


Its magnifying 
power, field view 
and clearness of definition 
is seldom equaled, even in 
those binoculars costing 
twice as much, Ask your 
dealer for it or send us $15 
and receive one on ap- 
proval. If not satisfactory, 
return it (at our expense). We will sentfreeon | 
cheerfully refund your money. request. 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 32 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. allay.) 


ALSO FOR SALE BY 
Chas. H. Wood, 1305 Washington St., Oakland, Cal. 
J. Weiss & Sons, Montgomery, Ala 
8. Galeski Optical Co., Richmond, Norfolk and Roanoke, Va. 
Globe Optical Co , Boston, Mass. Geneva Optical Co., Chicago, Ti 


et Hands Book 


Near | e k 
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This Elgin Watch 


Men's 16 Dial, im Geld Filted Cane, Ladies? O Sine) Vite 


Our Great Special 30 DAYS FREE REE TRIAL 2 sSio for Pl sace 


Then $2.50 a Month Ws, FN 


Finest pure white Meo A spection, is the greatest bargain ever Pheard of. 
EY DOWN — $2.50 a Month after examination by 
$ TERMS Wat Whether you are a railroad man or not, this is the 
$4.80 A MONTH yt a want. No matter where you live, we will 
. order today. Write for our 


s 
. Pc ad the ti of Di: is, Watches, Jewelry, 
Other sizes and styles at ee Sick calle all about our easy credit plan. Write > todathe 


en yt LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
ve THE OLD RELIABLE, ORIGINAL DIAMOND AND WATCH 


CREDIT HOUSE 
Dept. P862 100 to 108 North State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 























Steamship Bonds 


To Net 5% 


These bonds are secured by First 
Mortgage upon one of the largest steel 
steamships on the Great Lakes, and are 
particularly suitable for savings or trust 
funds on account of these facts: 


FIRST: The steamer represents an actual cash 
investment of twice the bond issue. 








SECOND: Its construction and equipment are of the 
very highest type. 


THIRD: Substantial serial payments provide for a 
rapid increase in the margin of security. 





FOURTH: Profitable earnings are assured during the 
life of these bonds by contracts with one 
of the largest, successful manufacturers of 
pig iron in this country. 


FIFTH: The steamer is insured against every pos- Beautiful Light 


sible loss or damage. 
SIXTH: The bonds are issued under requirements is restful, satisfying, and lends a subtle 
necessary to make them a legal investment P ° 
for Michigan Savings Banks. charm to its surroundings. 


Ask for Circular 758 D. Let us send you our new Catalogue of 
Globes and Shades. 
P eabody, Tell us your dealer’s name. 
Houghteling & Co. ||| Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 


(Established 1865) 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago Pittsburgh 


—) 
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. On or Off in. Five Minutes 


Makes a Motor Boat of ANY Boat AND 
also “‘makes good” on shore. 
Here is the famous original Portable marine motor, now adapted for also 


running a hundred different om machines ashore. Simple—light— 
strong— SOLD ON THIRTY DAYS TRIAL.—Money back if you say 


“PORT 99 the Marine and Stationary Engine 
Combined—TWO MOTORS IN ONE cd 
A reliable 2 h.p. motor that will drive an 18 ft. rowboat 7 miles per hour 
hy for 4 hours on a gallon of gasoline, or in fiy ingen can be moun! nted for use in aco, 


laundry, barn, or any other place desired. ick for new *“Two-in-one’” catalog, 
mailed free. Orders tilled ty order of receipt. ae en lay. 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO, 1505 Fort St., W., DETROIT, MICH, 


[= 
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Is. Your Husband Here? 
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Eight Matinee Idols Posed 
For This Picture 


They were chosen as types of men 
girls like to marry. The eight types 
are pictured separately in the May num- 
ber of The Ladies’ World. Which one 
would you marry? Prizes for the best 
answers. See the May Ladies’ World. 


THE LADIES WORLD 


The McClure Publications Incorporated, McClure Building, New York 























Send for booklet about this 


ui 





totally new and different 





Sectional Bookcase 





Has none of the troublesome features of all other sec- 


tional systems. 


Has all the conveniences of the old-style case. 


Yet grows by sections ! 


THE SC BOOK-UNIT 


(Schriefer Patents) 


has doors opening on hinges, as one, at one opera- 
tion, from top to bottom. Not separate, sliding doors 
to each section which stick oftener than they slide. 


THE S-C BOOK UNIT has separate shelves 


THE S-C BOOK-UNIT, no matter how many 
sections are placed one upon another, is always a 
complete case—a unit—with unobstructed interior 
from top to bottom. Not so many separate sections 


dividing the library into as many isolated parts. 
Made of steel. Beautifully finished in olive green, 
mahogany, or oak. Dust-proof. Can’t warp 


adjusted at half-inch intervals regardless of the sec- 

tion joints. Not the fixed bases and tops of separate 

sections. Holds 40% more books in the same space. 
But write for the illustrated booklet K-3 

THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY Dept. K. Marietta, Ohio 


Manufacturers of THE SAFE-CABINET, the original fireproof cabinet 
for the protection of valuable papers, etc. 


BUNGALOW BOOK 














Our Big Bungalow Book Has 100 Bungalow Pictures, each with floor plans, 
nplete description of materials, cost of building, ete. Our plans and 
mates are based on tice, not theory. We have over 1200 complete 
sof plans, Our big Bungalow Book shows 100 homes costing $750 to 











ere im the sh 


Also 
Ideal 
for 
Stores, 
Cottages, 
Warehouses, 

Boat Houses, 
Hunting Lodges, 
Implement Shelters, etc. 


r 


e 
e€s 
: 00. We furnish blue-prints, specifications, detailed plans, etc., at a 
centsinstamps. Write us today, saying: *‘Enc! find 36 cents in stamps, 
"Address: 
P Comes complete in metal units 
ay-As-You- ! 
parent American Company the exclu- durable and handsome as solid masonry, 
> conspicuous P-A-Y-E success inthe United States and ; 
la self-structuring 
. evidences conclusively large potential profits abroad. ‘a entirely different from everything else. 
You and 
ent of orders on the books.) Pay-As-You-Enter cars are now unteed. 3 years of demonstrated success Im- 
The profits of the International Company should be proportionately ber of your car. 
rofits—from the word GO? 
Patentees and Sole Mfrs. of 


tion of the cost architects charge. Our big Bungalow Book formerly | - TaN 
{at $1. Wenow offer our new edition postpaid anywhere for only 36 
please send me, all charges prepaid, your Bi 1 
_; ' » your 4, ow 
YE PLANAY BUILDING CO., 608 Title Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. lreproo arage 
FE t es Ready to set up. Units interlock into a self- 
Nter Uals ar Co., Ltd., has acquired from the supporting, fireproof building that is strong, 
. 
In Euro sive rights to the Pay-As-You-Enter ii ennines Wiie : me | 
pe cars and buses throughout Europe. yet costs two-thirds less. I he - 
P d S of interlocking 
t rt space of four years this type of car has be- t 
e Accepted Standard, with 120 of the principal traction ru en ys em metal units is 
No frame- 
gs of the parent company have been remarkable. (Send for Finan- work or foundation needed. No wood. - 
Statement.) Future earnings bid fair to be infinitely greater. (Send for helper easily erect or take down Rigidly guare 
It in England, and contracts are being negotiated for by leading mediate shipments from stock. Write for 
ean companies. The field in Europe is three times greater than catalog, mentioning name and model num- 
than in America Would you like to know how to participate in ETAL SHELTER co 
5-25 W. Water St., St. Paul, Mina. 
“Praden System™ 
Buildings 


Send for Circular P. E 
Carlisle & Company 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
74 Broadway 
. 


108 giving all the facts. 











New York / 
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Rates for advertisements in this department $2.15 per agate line. 14 lines to an inch. No advertisement less than seven lines accepted 
Address “The Market Place of the World.” Eastern Office: 251 Fourth Ave., New York. Western Office: Kesner Bidg., Chicago 





Face PowpeR 
(: SPRING BLOSSOMS— 


with their freshness and fragrance — may be 
compared with woman’s rarest gift—a beautiful 
complexion. That velvety smoothness of skin is 
retained by users of LABLACHE, 
that wonde rfully adherent yet in- 
visible boon to women who 
know. The same dependable 
toilet requisite for over 40 yrs. 

Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, 


Pink or Cream, 50c. a box of druggists 
orby mail. Send 10c.forasample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, Dept. 19, 
5 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass ZB 





‘*‘Where Summer Is Five Septembers Long ’’ 


You'd enjoy a vacation this summer at either 


Marthas Vineyard 
or Nantucket 


Islands in the Atlantic 


We've two beautifully illustrated books that describe 
these islands. They’re free. Write today. Advertising 
Bureau, Room 723, South Station, Boston, 





Profit-sharing 5 Coupon Trust Bonds, paying interest 
semi-annually, and issued in denominations of $500, up. 
Write now for our Free Booklet De Luxe. 
It describes our new method of saving. 


GUARANTEE TRUST AND BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Bond Department Established 1899. 
CAPITAL $500,000.00. 


Not a difficult thing te do. Buy one of our m2 Payment, * 





Detroit Marine Engine 


Uses Gasoline or Kerosene 


GREATEST EN- 

Agent wanted 
in each boat- 
ing community. 
Special wholesale 
| pe on first out- 

tsold. Amazing 
fuel injector saves 
HALF operating 
cost, gives more po 4 
Engine starts without cranking; reversi- 
ble, only three moving parts. Send for new cata): \. 
Detroit Engine Works, 126) Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Micl» 











NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R. 


A graduated Rope of Pearls with the delicate sheen 


Sand cream tint of the most beantiful ct > 
tal pearls, inclading cluster clasp of finest 
artificial — and pearls, regularly oat § 


at S50), Spee 
i912 Silestrate EREDI onnt oor 106. postage 


Wanwiacturer FR EDERICS Svein 


i West 37th St., New York 





SCOTCH STYLE [Fee 50c. each or 
CALABASH PIPES 3 for $1, postpaid. 


Why kill yourself by enstiog a strong pipe? You can get 
a Scotch Cala’ made of Lnported 
clay, that absorbs all nicotine and poi- 
sons and ensures a cool, sweet smoke. 
Money back if you are not satisfied. 


THE ROYAL PIPE CO. 








206 Broad Street, Nashville, Tenn. 








BUILT LIKE AN AUTOMOBILE ENGINE. 
2 <0 20h. p., ready to ship; gasoline or kerosene, 


fire; almost noiseless. 
ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE—30-Day Trial’ : 
Three moving es — children run it. Starts 
without crank an engine for us and get 
yours at cost. be ru FIRST 1 IN ‘TERRITORY T0 Git / 
OFFER. Sales pian and literature F 
Detroit Motor Car Supply Co. 








1o@ 
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Spend Your Vacation on Kee Thi Ss @itsce in 
Quaint Cape Cod || Saat aes 15 Days 


Seashore, Woods and Country. Splendid fishing, yacht- 


ing, bathing and golfing. Cool breezes always. : 
Send for ‘‘ Quaint Cape Cod.’’ It’s free = _ 
Write ADVERTISING BUREAU, = | - 
Room 718, South Station, Boston. 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. R; 








a 














We're sure that you really need a beautiful Piedmont Southern Red Cedar 
Chest. We're sure you'll fall completely in love with one the instant you see 














: : ° ° it. So we're willing to place one in your home on FREE TRIAL. We want 
Fairbanks-Morse Marine Engines Type — you to see the chest itself, to use it for 15 days, to appreciate the great cone 
venience and usefulness of these MOTH, MICE, DUST AND DAMP 
Engines that a ae om handle; for PROOF chests. We want you to prove their great desirability at our expense, 
Bisensk te 24H. P. : Send for BIG, FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK showing all styles, sizes and 
= izes : me 3 ea ae gi prices and particulars of FREE TRIAL offer. Atl chests sold DIRECT 
Tne OE SEs EE ae SD FROM FACTORY to yu AT FACTORY PRICES, FREIGHT 
least vibratio ty ~ ae = = : 
| Best Quality at Reasonable Price CHARGES PREPAID. Write TODAY! ‘i 
Absolutely Guaranteed PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 67, Statesville, N.C 





} Write for catalog No 775NP 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.,*” S02” 


= =] SPENCERIAN 


0 cen MONEY IN BOAT LIVCRY! STEEL PENS 


= Can ship in any quantity. Need No Boat 





se. Leak, Rust, Check, Crack or e 
Rot. Absolutely safe. Every boat has waters -tight are uniform. 
com partments, so cannot sin different designs . e 
7 De tor Agents Wanted in Every Community. 
| woamenctrater Agente Wanted le, Every Community Find the style that fits 


Michigan Steel Boat Co., 106 Bellevae ave., Detroit, Mich. your handwriting and 
your pen troubles are over. 


- “ Pe always ? 
WORK SHOPS ? Tectammadbareaunennts 














_ F wood and metal workers, without stes . . : 
— OL eee ee Oe ae > of the same Spencerian Pen Steel, 
; BARNES’ FOOT POWER »#!!ow tempered to the Spencerian stand- 
MACHINERY bids ard of elasticity, and pointed 
obs and give greater profit on the work | 
hines sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free by the same expert workmen. 
EN- W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. ® Spenceri: -ans highes ql- 
AIN 200 Ruby Street, | Rockford, Ill. } 24 SPencerian means highest qual 
-_ — ity in every pen of every box. 
sat 
~ A Wheel Chair is often an s 
esl. ; u ry tent eouniert. ample card of 12 different pens and 
—— 4 WHEEL CHAIR eve io cou te ayies of 2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 
ur ais these easy, salf- propelling “and Invalid’s Rolling 
. Chairs, with tatest improvements. Ship Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York 


direct from factory to you, freight prepaid, 
alow. and sell on 
icles THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
= ¥ Liberal discounts to all sending for free 
; ( a NOW 

















] 394 Metteon JORDON am CO. cane, 0 BOYS! This Ball Glove and 50c- 

: i - The Boys’ Magazine (6 Months) 
HAVE YOU AD OG? We will also include, without extra cost, a 

a If so, send for Polk Miller's great illustrated book engitieg | Vitty Ware tor Dore eae 


n** DOGS." Tells how to successfully care 
m from puppyhood to old age. Also how 
re Free Medical Advice; it may save your 


Magazine. Each issue of this magazine is 
filled with clean, fascinating stories and in- 
B. y se fest's “*‘ Eloque structive articles, of intense interest to every 
->™ . ia rag Ky sailendaalt tae live boy. Departments devoted to the Boy 
Yaller Dog's Love for a Nigger."" This 50 | ‘ Scouts, Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, 
ook for 10 cents just to advertise. Photography, Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. 
, — : Colored Covers and beautifully illustrated 
Sergeant’s F; Dog R d. c throughout. This elder’ 8 glov e ig made by 
> one of the Senament American manufacturers, 0 nest tan 
POLK MILLER DRUG co., leather, felt padded, leather lined, web thumb, deep pocket. 
807 East Main St., Richmond, Va. Guaranteed. Satisfaction, or money refunded. Order today. 
ae - The Scott F. Redfield Co., 472 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
The Boys’ Magazine at all news-stands, 10c a copy 


e . * 
Selling the Automatic Combination Tool in } 
your home county. A Fence Builder's Tool, Cloud Piercing Mountains 
Post Puller, Lifting Jack, Vice, Wrench, etc. 

Used by Farmers, Teamsters, in Factories, and vast forests conceal 200 lakes. The wilds near where bear prowl 
Mills, Mines, etc. Weight 24 Ibs. Capacity 3 and deer hide. Trout waters via trail canoe or motor boat. Bring 
tons. Noexperience necessary. Free instruc- wraps, summer nights cool. The exhilarating Alpine climate has 
tion, Write for special offer tolive agents. made Saranac Lake, N. Y., the resort of the Adirondacks for recrea- 
Send no money. Name county pF pe live. tion or prolonged rest. Safe. Booklet. 


AUTOMATIC JACK 
Box 238 eld, Ind. Publicity Bureau, Box 385CG., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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Carry a Texas Gun » Bull-Dog 


You can carry a gun if it is this 

attractive Watch Fob. Just like illus- ” &« N 1 o2 
tration. Exact miniature of Cow- oO. 

boy six shooter. Metal gun in leather —threading pipe 


‘ holster, reminiscent of the Gun- from \ to 
carrying days of the West. Made “: 
ret: 1% inch e 
within gunshot of the famous . 
a Fr - a . “7 _ — ; . , . . . 
Alamo,” cradle of Texas Liberty. Put your pipe troubles up to us. Advice 


HOW TO GET ONE free whether you buy our tools or not. 
To introduce our great Southwestern magazine, i 


brimful of good red-blooded stories, typical of THE OSTER MFG. COMPANY 


_ West, we offer a year’s woe ro 

ar price $1.00) for 50 cents, and we will send 

you one of these handsome Pistol Fobs. 2175 East Gist Street 
Send 50c (coin or stamps) today, to Cleveland, Ohio 


Desk S.A. INVESTOR PUBLISHING CO., 


San Antonio, Texas. 




















AN &> 








MES en MorToRS 
"2 ane 4 CYrctue | ES 
—— 


~~ = M Free of Motors. 
gue 6 Free of Boats. 


‘grade cedar canoe for* 20 JL 1 
Detroit canoes can’t sink dies PALMER BROS. 
All canoes cedar and copper fastened, We make all 
sizes and sty les, se aw canoes. bd ys ~ Sg Ginlos. 
i rices w retailer's profit cut out. @ are © © 
fie largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. Convert Your Bicycle intoa 
DETROIT BOAT COy 106 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, Motor-Cycle eh ry hable © tit 


and Stationary Motors and Finished Castings. 
Stamp Jor catalog, 


ALL Steffey Mig. Co., 2945 Girard Ave., Phila,, Pa. 


=a TY PEWRITERS waxis 


err Seren Wes PRICES, alioning RENTAL KILLTHE HAIR ROOT 


ro APPLY ON PRICE, Shipped with privilege of exe 
amination, [-5~ Write for Illustrated Catalog H eee aio ta , ue hair 8 
y method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-26 W. Lake St.,Chieago, I painless, harmless, No scars. Booklet free. Write today. 
D. J. MAHLER, 695 D Mahler Park, Providence, R. L 


(am Chairs & Tricycles - CHEAPER THAN EVER! 


wa has? For Invalids and Cripples ; > * te oe 
p= Ni ae J r/SBZ Sai very of Woven Wire Fence, 
ta Worthington Co. : Cae THITTTY & also Wrought Iron Picket Fences, 
J ad 516 Cedar St.. b . “i trans wean @ Cates, Etc. Write for free Catalog 

, r ‘ Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co., 
SERENE 1152 E. 24th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
i, | mie Wi I = CEILINGS Wedding 100 in script lettering, f, including two 





























GOES ON LIKE PAINT; “Ad LIKE WALL PAPER; YOU CAN WASH IT sets of env alg pan, 2.50. isit- 
A beautiful ifustrated book of 24 colors and Photo- Fg: Cards, Write for samples. 
graphs sent free. Send your name and address to the C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1061 Caastons Biss Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEYSTONE VARNISH CO.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 
With Engine $9 4-50 
Ready to Run poe 


16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28 and 35 ~— —A at . pregen rtionate prices. 
including Family Launches, 8 Auto Boats and Hunti 
Cabin Cruisers. We are the world’s tn. ~~ Boat Manufacturer> 

A NEW PROPOSITION TO DEMONSTRATING AGENTS 
Sixty-four different models in all sizes ready to ship equipped with the 

simplest motors made; start without ———- only three moving parts; 

ten-vear-old child can run them. engines fully guarantee 

12,500 sat ~~ owners. Write today for large Free Illustrated Cataloz 
O« lll]_ Jefferson Ave.. DETROIT, MICIi. 


HARTSHORN:3t/ 25: 


For 62 years this great invention has successfully withstood the attacks of all imitators, 
because of original merit and cohtinuous improvement. Latest model requires no tacks. 
Wood or tin rollers. The inventor’s signature on every roller. Look forit. Take none without it, 
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©1911, BYC.P. &@CO,, N.Y TURPIN MEDORA 


ARROW 
COLLARS and SHIRTS 





EDORA isalower Belmont, 

the most popular style ever 
ntroduced. It is a notch collar. 
TURPIN is a very good style for 
‘ummer. 15c. each, 2 for 25c. 
$1.50 a dozen 


send for booklets. 


F eow SHIRTS are offered 
in a generous and attractive 
assortment of exclusive effects in 
fast color fabrics of unusual worth 
and beauty, by the makers of 
Arrow Collars. $1.50 and $2.00 


CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, 435 River Street, TROY, N. Y. 
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Add Years to the Life of Your Screens 
—with Jap-a-lac 
OU can use Jap-a-lac Oak, Walnut or Cherry on the frames. 
And on the screens themselves, Brilliant Black. It makes 
them a beautiful shiny jet—and it preserves them. You don’t 
have to call anybody in to do the work—you'll enjoy doing it your- 
self—Jap-a-lac is so easy to use, the results are so perfect—so lasting. 


There are lots of other Of course, there are 
things for which Bril- Bi. imitations — but there 
liant Black Jap-a-lac is is only one Jap-a-lac. 


an ideal finish. For iron R Any dealer can 
fences, registers, serving enews supply you. 
trays, for touching up Everything from Cellar to Garret aang Mog er 


Hi ymobiles ies ' get Jap-a-lac in 10c cans—enough for a 
ecenenist biles, buggies, ete small piece of furniture. Other prices 


Jap-a-lac is made in 21 colors—and Natural and sizes (full U.S. Measure} are—}4-Pt. 
(Clear). There are — Oak, Dark Oak, Walnut, 15c; }4-Pt. 25¢; 1-Pt. 45c; 1-Qt. 80c; }9-Gal. 
Mahogany, Cherry, Malachite Green, Ox-blood Red, $1.55; 1-Gal. $3.00. In Canada (full Im- 
Empire Blue, Apple Green Enamel, Enamel Red, En- perial Measure): The new toc. size; 14- 
amel Green (Dark), Enamel Green (Pale), Enamel Pt. 18c: 34 Pt. 30c; 1-Pt. 50c; 1-Qt. goc; 
Pink, Enamel Blue (Pale) Brilliant Black, Dead 14-Gal. $1.75; 1-Gal. $3.50. 

Black, Gloss White, Flat White, Gold, Aluminum and Let us send you the Jap-a-lac booklet 
lor. of money-saving Suggestions. 


Ground Ce 
For Sale at Paint, Hardware and Drug Stores 
ies : “4 = Branches: 
Pe a am Can. The Glidden Varnish Company New York a < 


Porch Swing $2.50 


4 ft. long, oak, weathered oak finish slats, Shaped 
back and seat, 28 slat bolt and nut construction, 
21 ft. chain and 2 hooks. 


$4.00 Lawn Swing, 4 passenger, back adjusts to 
3 positions, bolt and nut construction, shaped 
arms and standards, non-breakable, shipped 
upon receipt of price. 


CLARENCE SPILLMAN, Southport, Indiana 














Que Smart A PEERLESS CARD 


Card in 
Case Just what the name imples—Peerless, una : B 
is a es— . pproached, P ] P k F Ca d 

unequaled, unrivaled, is an accurate description of the eer ess atent orm r $ 
They are more than a card; they are an expression of personality, individuality. They are not oniy bett 
but they represent actual economy, because they elimimate waste. Being in book form, every card is u 
just when detached. They are always flat, unmarred and clean, and all the edges are perfectly sm« oth 
sharp. They can only be appreciated by being seen and used. Send today for a sample tab and detach t 
cards one by one as you would use them. Their perfection will thrill you. 


Established 1857. The John B. Wiggins Company 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers. 57-59 East Adams St., Chicas” 








8o 
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have no injurious effect on a top made of 


noweRain= 


Pantasote 


nd that’s more than can be said of the cheaper substitutes such as “ Mohair,” “‘Near-Mohair,” and the various *“Mackintoshed’ fabrics. 
The Top gives an air of smartness and freshness even to an old car. Besides— : 
Pantacote “°*"S like finely tempered steel. Snow-proof, sun-proof, heat-proof, cold-proof rain-proof, sleet-proof, crack- 
proof, oil-proof, grease-proof and dirt-proof. 





Pantacote is the cheapest Top you can buy because it is many times the equal of low-priced imitation tops. 
SOME NEW INFORMATION FOR AUTOMOBILE BUYERS 

: We have produced a book called “‘ The X-Ray on Automobile Top,” unscrupulous dealer can argue against you because you know what you 
wded with facts about automobile top fabrics. are talking about. Get your copy of ‘* The X-Ray on Automobile Top. 
Reading this booklet will give you complete and thorough knowledge Write this minute, now, while you think of it. Just jot down the word 
Auto Tops, that some people overlook to their subsequent loss. “* X-Ray’ on a piece of paper 
Knowledge is your best protection against substitution. or a postal card and mail ‘t to 
If you have a thorough knowledge yourself on various top materials, no 

THE PANTASOTE COMPANY, 65 Bowling Green Bldg., New York 
—_ 





Look for the Pantasote Label in the peak of the top 


_ | KREMENTE- 


= B® One-Piece COLLAR BUTTON 


[he unbreakable standard of collar button perfection. Made in 14-K. 
—— Rolled Gold Plate that wears a lifetime; also in 10-K. and 14-K. Gold. 

A. new button free for every one broken from any cause. At all good 
ds ’ jewelers and haberdashers. Booklet tells the story. Free on request. 
~ KREMENTZ & CO., 51 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 


Krementz Rodkin-Ointch Studs and Vest Buttons ge in like a Needie—Hold like an Anchor. 
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Rate $1.60 per agate line, 3°) cash 
10% discount on 6 con- 
secutive insertions, deducted from 


Minimum 


discount. 


last insertion. space 


4 lines; maximum, 112 lines, S.C 


Cash with order 


Classified 





Record 








TOURS AND TRAVEL 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EUROPE 


TOURS DE LUXE and practical tours. 
A well-planned trip is an Education. Send 
for itineraries. De Potter Tours Co., Ltd. 
(33d Year) Flatiron Building, New York. 


Travel With Dunning 


Thirteen years of successful experience in 
foreign travel placed at your disposal. Write 
for full literature. H. W. Dunning & Co., 
1011 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


REAL ESTATE 
CALIFORNIA 














CALIFORNIA’S Santa Clara Valley, 
known as the “poor man’s paradise,"’ sur- 
rounds Sunnyvale, the manufacturing sub- 
urb of San Francisco. Ideal climate. Best 
soll for fruit, truck gardening, chicken 
ranching and diversified farming. Ample 
water Write to-day for new fifty-page illus- 
trated book, mailed free. Address Sunnyvale 
Chamber of Commerce, 40 Crossman Bldg., 
Sunnyvale, California. 





WONDERFUL SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
grows crops year round. Oraages, apricots, 
peaches, grapes, small fruits bring larze re- 
turns. Alfalfa, cows, pigs, chickens pay for 
the home. New illustrated booklet free. C. L. 
Seagraves, Gen. Colonization Agt., AT &SF 
Ry., 1811 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 


FLORIDA 





A BOOK WORTH 25 CENTS, beauti- 
fully illustrated, 36 9x12 inch pages sent 
free on request. State whether interested as 
homesee ker, healthseeker, investor or tourist. 
Address Board of Trade, Tampa, Fla. 


VIRGINIA 








VIRGINIA APPLE ORCHARDS pay 
big profits. $350.00 on long time and easy 
payments buys a ten-acre apple orchard 
tract in “The Beautiful Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia other lands $15 per acre and 
up. Write for beautiful booklets and ex- 
cursion rates F. H. LaBaume, Agr’! Agt., 
N. & W. Ry., Box 4044, Roanoke, Va 


LANDS FOR SALE 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS. Through- 
out seventeen states. Tell us what you want 
and we will tell you where it is. Big illus- 
trated catalocue No. 35 free. We pay buy- 
ers’ fares. E. A. Strout, Station 2721, 47 
West 34th Street, New York City. 














FROM PEANUT FIELDS of Virginia to 
Orange Groves of Florida through 6 richest 
Southern States on S. A. L. Ry. Big profits 
growing fruits and vegetables. In Manatee 
County, Fla., raise 2 to 3 crops yearly, net 
$509 to $1000 an acre Lands cheap Book- 
let free 

J.A 
Seaboard 


Pride, Gen. Ind. Aet., 
Air Line Ry., Suite 520, 
Norfolk, Va 


| free 


| prospectus Free 


PORT MANN, B. C.—Pacific Terminus 
Mackenzie & Mann’s Canadian Northern 
Railway and Steamship System. Terminus 
of 4000 miles Transcontinental Railroad. 
Great freshwater harbor. Townsite sale just 

. Write for official, explicit informa- 
tion—Adams & Egan, Authorized Agents 
Official Townsite, 160 Hastings, W. Van- 
couver, B. C. 


BRANCH MANAGERS with small capital 
to look after agents selling Fireman's Fire 
Fighter, fast-selling Extinguisher. Earn $75 
weekly. Wheeler Co., 64 W. 35th St., N. Y. 


THE GEORGIA APPLE will change the 
map. Unequalled quality and low produc- 
tion cost, natural advantages and proximity 
to markets make Northeast Georgia the 
most profitable Orchard District. Our loca- 
tion pronounced IDEAL by _ recognized 
authorities. Secure an interest in our thou- 
sand-acre orchard and share in the immense 
profits of apple growing. Write for booklet. 
Appalachian Apple Orchards, 1036 Candler 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


WE HELP RAISE CAPITAL at once to 
start you in retail—manufacturing— patent 
—real estate-——mail order or any legitimate 
business by means of “Our Practical 
Method.” Particulars free. The Business 
Aid Co., K507, Detroit, Mich. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS. 
business. We teach you. 20 years estab- 
lished Everything furnished. “Starter’’ 
Krueger Co., Dept. 5B, 167 W. Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 


WE START YOU IN A PERMANENT 
business with us and furnish everything. 
We have new, easy selling Plans and season- 
able leaders in the Mail Order Line to kee 
the factories busy. No canvassing. Small 
capital. Large profits. Spare time only 
required. Personal assistance. Write to- 
day for (copyrighted) Plans, positive proof 
and sworn statements. 

J. M. Pease Mfg. Co., Dept. C, Pease Bidg., 
Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


LADIES—WANTED TO LEARN HAIR- 
DRESSING with Hermann Permanent wave 

manicuring—facial massage—electrolysis 
orchiropody. Splendid paying business. Posi- 
tions waiting Top wages. Our Manual 
splendid for preparatory Home study. Write 
Dept. 3, Moler College, 738 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. 


HELP WANTED 


M=wN-), eae Lee. EARN 
ADVERTISEMENTS \aaarieaiues 


We can positively show you by mail HOW 
TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 
Scientific Business Letter Writing 
Jewelers’ Engraving 
Short Story Writing 
Journalism 
Card Writing 
Tilustrating for Magazines: and Newspapers 
We teach you by mail. Tell us now which 
course interests you and we will send our new 
Page Davis Co., 65 Page 
Bidg¢., Chicago, or 150 Nassau St., New York. 


82 














Start mail order 

















| New. 


HELP WANTED 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS—Wanted 
$90.00 month. Steady work. May Examina- 
tions everywhere. Common education suff- 
cient. Sample questions and coaching free, 
Write, Franklin Institute, Dep't. A 60. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 

AGENTS—both sexes. Experience un- 
necessary. 400% profit Gliding Casters 
3c. set. Save floors, carpets. Sell thou- 
sands, 10c. set. Child can attach. Samples 
4c. Evergrip Co., 22K Warren St., N. Y. 

















| Pyrene Mfg. Co., 1358 Broadway, 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS, capable of 
earning at least $150 a week wanted to sell 
the famous Pyrene Fire Extinguisher in 
Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas and lowa 
Write to the Pyrene Company of Missouri, 
243 Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. For 
selling rights in other states apply to the 

New York 





ACTIVE SALESMEN EASILY MAKE 
$300 monthly selling our perfect dry Chemi- 
cal Fire Extinguisher; 500% profit; buyers 
everywhere; exclusive territory assigned; 
District Managers Wanted. United Mfg. Co., 
1139 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 

SCKIb k’S MAGAZI SCRIP- 
tion solicitors easily earn liberal commissions 
also can pick up extra prize money. For 
full particulars regarding commissions, 
prizes, free advertising matter, sample copies, 
etc., address Desk 155B, Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 

VACUUM CLEANER AGENTS wanted 
to sell celebrated Thurman Vacuum (\ean- 
ers, std. of the world; made by originator 
vacuum cleaning. Write to-day for free 
booklet “I Can Make Yours a Dustiess 
Home.” Thurman Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
Syndicate Trust Bidg., St. Louis 
" Persons to earn good 
missions getting members for Nests 
Auxiliary Nests, Order of Owls, south 
Bend, Ind. 


om- 








AGENTS, 500 per cent. profit selling our 
wonderful Sign Letters for office wir 
store fronts and glass signs. Res 
finest gold leaf. Samples free. M 
Sign Co., 403 N. Clark St., Chicago. __ 

LIVE AGENTS WAN Husth rs to 
handle our attractive 1912 combination »ack- 
ages of soap and toilet articles with va) able 
premiums. One Michigan agent made *')5 in 
47 hrs., another $21 in 8 hrs., another */2.50 
in 10 hrs. Write to-day. Davis Soap VW orks, 
251 Davis Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS—“$80 IN 8 DAYS 


Working in the 
Noon - Hour 


Only.” 


That's the report of Mr. C. E. Warr 
of our hustling representatives. Ther 
money in selling Novelty Knives, 
ete. Transparent handles with soci 
blems, photos, address, etc. Quick 
Experience unnecessary. We teach y‘ 
Exclusive territory. Fine samples 

auick— Today 


Novelty Cutlery Co, 205 Bar St, Canton, 0. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


TYPEWRITERS 


BOOKS 





AGENTS. SIGNISTS. 1000 %. Profit. 
Beautiful window letters. Something new. 
Free mounted, sample gets orders. Em- 
possed Eighty Five Co., 2564 Milwaukee 
ave., Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS — Real Remingtons, 
$12.00;,Caligraphs, $6.00; Hammonds, Dens- 
mores $10.00; Smith Premiers $15.00; Oliv- 
ers, Underwoods, $25.00; 15 days’ trial and 
year’s guarantee. Harlem Typewriter Ex- 


change, Dept. M.M., 217 W.125th St., N. Y. | ta 





AGENTS, MALE and FEMALE, can eas- 
ily make $15.00 daily selling my latest — 
ported Robes, beautifully embroidered; 
Price, $2/50 retails $8.50. Also pure linen 
Queen jacket suit patterns, embroidered; 
Price, $2.50 retails $8.50. Biggest sellers of 
season. Write for Ve —. Joseph 
Gluck, 621 Broadway, N. 

al 





THIS COMPANY HAS AN ATTRAC- 
tive and exceedingly remunerative opening 
for one high-grade business man in each com- 
munity. Send your references to save me 
time. Northwest Townsite Company, 

324 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AGENTS—It costs me about $2.00 to se- 
cure your name and ship sample machine, but 
it’s a dead sure way of convincing you I've 
got best household invention on earth. Can- 
vassers and crew managers make up to $20.00 
a day. Elmer E. Stevens, 1422 Adams Ex- 
press Bldg., Chicago. 





SALESMEN wanted to handle complete 
line of formaldehyde fumigators, liquid soap, 
sweeping compound, modern disinfectants 
and sanitary supplies. The Formacone Com- 
pany, 42 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 





AGENTS BIG PROFITS. Brandt's 
Patented Automatic Razor Stropper auto- 
matically puts a perfect edge on any razor, 
old style or safety. Retails at $2. Big Seller. 
Every man wants one. Write quickly for 
terms, prices and territory. H. P. Brandt 
Cutlery Co., 42 Hudson St., New York. 





MANAGER WANTED every city and 
county, handle best paying business known, 
legitimate, new, exclusive control, no insur- 
ance or book canvassing. Address M. Phoe- 
nix Co., 43 W. 34th St., New York. 





AGENTS—Portraits 35c, Frames 15e. 
Sheet Pictures 1c. Stereoscopes 25c. Views lc. 
30 days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. 
C ponsenantes Portrait < ©., Dept. 1025, 1027 

Adams S8t., Chicag 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. “$9,000 offered 
for certain Inventions."’ Book “How to Ob- 
tain a Patent ' and ‘“ What to Invent” Sent 
free. Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your patent for 
sale at our expense. Established 18 years. 
Address Chandlee Chandlee, Patent 
Attys., 1096 F St., Washington, D. C. 








‘“‘PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBIL- 
ITIES,”’ a 72-page treatise sent free upon 
request; full of valuable and interesting in- 
formation: tells what to invent and where to 
sell it. Write to-day. H. 8. Hill, 930 Mc- 
Lachlen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books free. Highest references; best results. 
Send for list of inventions wanted. Patents 
advertised free. Send sketch or model for 
free search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D. C 


| guaranteed. 





CLEARANCE SALE. Remingtons, Dens- 
mores, $11.50 each. Hammonds, $9.00 each. 
Bargains in Underwoods and all others. All 
Supplies. Standard Type- 


writer Exch., 23C Park Row, N. 





SEND TO-DA Y—Now, for our FREE 31- 
page interesting booklet. It tells all about 
Dr. Foote's “Home Cyclopedia" of Plain 
Home Talks on the Subjects of Marriage, 
Parentage and Sexology. This book is cer- 
in to awaken thought; contains valuable 
advice and 1001 facts. 

Murray Hill Pub. Co., 
127T, E. 28th St., New York 


POSTCARDS, STAMPS, COINS 








INSTRUCTION 


BIG MONEY in writing short stories. We 
teach you by mail. Any one can be a profi- 
cient writer with our “\yo-?_ Information 
free. Write for Booklet 12.  - eres 
University, Washington, D. 


‘PARAGON saae oe Learned in 
one week. Valuable invention by expert 
stenographer—not by theorist. Used in 
Government service. Speed capacity prac- 
tically unlimited. A. Lichtentag, 1001 
Camp, New Orleans, La. 


WRITE 100 WORDS A MINUTE WITH 
Abbreviated Longhand. Simpler than the 
simplest shorthand. Tried and approved 
by thousands. Sample Lesson 20c. Par- 
ticulars Free. A. B. Weaver, Court Reporter. 
Dept. P., Buffalo, N. Y 


LEARN TO WRITE STORIES and arti- 
cles. Great demand if well hae > We 
teach you thoroughly by mail. We also 
assist you in marketing your MSS. Write 
for catalog 6 

Emerson School, Battle Creek, Mich. 


UNCLE SAM IS A LIBERAL Employer. 
Qualify for a Government position. We pre- 
pare you by mail for any Civil Service Ex- 
amination. Write to-day for free Booklet 41, 
CapitalCivilServiceSchool, Washington,D.C, 


AUTOMOBILE INSTRUCTION 


BE AN AUTO EXPERT. Fine_positions 
open for chauffeurs and salesmen now. Easy 
work, big pay. We teach you at home by 
charts, diagrams and model. Highest in- 
dorsements. Small payment to start. Write 
for new 1912 book—FREE. 

Practical Auto School, 117B Pearl St.,.N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. r roll; all 
sizes. Velox ae Brownies 3c.; 3'4x3'4, 
3i¢x4l4, 4c.; 4x5, 3a, 5c. Send two nega- 
tives and we will aie them free as a sample 
of our work; we are film specialists, and give 
you better results than you have ever had. 


Cole & Co., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

FILMS ty VS pt ag 10c. per roll. All 
sizes. Prints: 24x3'4, : 3x 4%, 34x34, 3% 
x44, 4c; 34x5% and 425 », Se. ~ ye 9 5e. 
Prompt returns. Highest grade work. Send 


2 negatives and will print free as sample. 
G. R. Hoke, 1509 East 63rd St., Chicago. 


GREAT BARGAINS in Exchanged and 
slightly shop-worn cameras and lenses, full 
line of the latest Kodaks, Century, Premo 
and Graflex cameras; send three cents in 
stamps for catalogue and bargain list. C. 
Gloeckner & Newby Co., 169 Broadway, N.Y. 


FREE—Photo Postal Card of U. 8. Capi- 
tol with every order. Films developed, i 
roll. Velox prints 2 14 X 3%, 3C.; 214x444, 3! 
3%, 4c.; 34% x 5%, 4x 5, Se. ‘Highest grate 
work. Dept. D, Columbia Photo Supply 
Co., Washington, D. C. 















































PATENTABLE IDEAS WANTED— 
Manufacturers want Owen patents. Send 
for 3 free books with list of 200 inventions 
wanted. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
43 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
turned, send sketch for free report as to 
patentability. Guide Book, Fortunes in 
Patents, and “‘What to Invent,”’ with valu- 
ible list of Inventions Wanted and Prizes 
Mfered for inventions, sent free. Patents 
ecured by us adverti free in World's 
Progress; sample free. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., W schington, D. 


Patents that PROTECT 


L ‘or Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 8c 

tamps for our new 128 e book of intense 
| Jo Inventors. 8S. & A. B. Lacey 
Dept. 32, Washington, D. C. Estab. 186% 











PUBLISHERS 


YOUR NOVEL, PLAY, POEMS, etc., 
considered for immediate issue. Submit at 
once to Broadway Publishing Company, 835 
Broadway, New York. Established 1962. 


ANUSCRIPT 
MANUSCRIPT. 25,000 words upward— 
submitted receives our careful consideration 
for publication(on royalty) in cloth bindings. 
Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 
Roxburgh Pub. Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


SHORT STORIES 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT 
Stories or for Newspapers. Earn from $100 
to $500 monthly. Pleasant spare time or 
regular work for you. Send for free booklet. 
Tells how. United Press Syndicate, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
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200 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS, 
many countries, 25c.; 1000 mixed 25c.; 
2 Animal Stamps 10c.; 10 Kings’ Head 
10c.; Album to hold 600 stamps 10c.; 1000 
Hinges es 8c.; Approvals, 50 per cent. Catalog 
Fre A. H. Kraus, 401 Kraus Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAMPLES OF COLORED POSTCARDS 
and catalogue 20,000 subjects from all over 
the world for 10 cents. Views only historical, 
ete. Standard Card Co., Haverhill, Mass. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WANTED—MOTION PICTURE PLAY 
Writers. You can write a_pieture play. 
Great demand. Big pay. Easy to learn. 
We'll teach you how. Send your address. 

United Picture Play Association, 
San Francisco. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. 
You can write them. We teach you by mail. 
No experience needed. Big demand and 
good pay. Details free. Associated Motion 
Picture Schools, 638 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 




















INVESTMENTS 


FOR 30 YEARS we have furnished 
Investors with First Farm Mortgages netting 
6 per cent. Send for booklet ‘“‘T’’ and list of 
oeerngs. E. J. Lander & Co., Grand Forks, 








INVALID FURNITURE 


WHEEL CHAIRS 





We make ever 70 styles. Cata- 
logue ““B”’ illustrates and de. 
scribes (free). G. F. SAR- 
GENT CO., 287 Fourth Ave. 
New York. 


FOR THE HOME 


DR. MARCY’S VACUUM MASSAGE 
MACHINE, $3. Any faucet furnishes suc- 
tion, removes impurities, wrinkles, pimples, 
stimulates circulation, makes sallow complex- 
ions healthy. Invaluable after shaving. West- 
chester Mfg. Co., 33 Broadway, New York. 











UBLISHED monthly in the in- 

terest of national publicity on 
behalf of Real Estate, Property, 
Business Opportunities, Tours and 
Travel, Instruction, General In- 
dustries seeking agents, Photog- 
raphy, Publishers, Attorneys, Post 
Cards—Stamps—Coins, etc. 
Nothing larger than one-third of 
page accepted. Minimum space 
four lines. Three columns to the 
page. All copy subject to approval. 
Six words is the average for one 
line unless capitals are desired. 
Copy for this department must be 
received not later than the first of 
the immediate month preceding 
that of issue. 
Illustrations and selected type per- 
mitted when cuts are furnished by 
advertiser. Address Classified De- 
partment. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
251 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“Che MAN ind 
Ghe SHELL = 


that won the GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
Columbus, O., June 22, 1911, by a WORLD’s 
RECORD SCORE— 
99 out of 100 from 20 Yard Handicap 


HARVEY Dr1xon, of Oronogo, Mo., shooting PETE RS regular 
2% inch length Factory Loaded Shells, won the greatest honor in the trap 


magne: world. Any good gun and 


Peters Shells 


form the combination that GETS RESULTS as proved by high scores made 
in this and other tournaments. 
Ask for PETERS Shells—the Shells that have “Steel Where Steel Belongs” 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Reeco Rider Engine 
with Pressure Tank 


Water Service 


That Never Fails 


entitled to a lifetime’s service from the 
But you can be sure of 
has 
and 

















You are 
water system you install. 
getting it only when you get a system that 
proven its efficiency and its durability time 
again over a period of 70 years. 

Have your water supply system “ Reeco”’ 
equipped; then, year after year it will deliver full, 
steady service without hitch or halt—and almost 
without operating expense. 


Scores of Letters Like This: 


Phila., Pa. 
“I have had in use a 10-inch Ericsson Hot 
Air Engine for pumping water on my place 
at Rosemont, and during 25 years of ser- 
vice it has given good satisfaction, been 
entirely efficient and required only rea- 
sonable repairs.” Joun H, Converse. 
Thousands of “ Reeco"’ Engines have been 
in constant use for 20 years with no deprecia- 
tion and no important repairs. 


“REECO” Water Supply System 


; id ~ ” ~y oo y ; » 4 ial ” 
Rider and “ Reeco” Ericsson Engines Nearly 50,000 “Reeco 
are perfect marvels of mechanical simplicity—a , a i a 
Aad } , os now in use—70O years of experience 
child can operate them. Yet no other pumping : 
device is more efficient for purposes of domestic back of our methods. Let our en- 

gineers solve your water supply prob- 


water supply and no other is so economical. 
We install systems of any capacity and any  |jem—tell you what equipment is best 


* Danae ” 4 
Reeco Systems are 


power, for country residences, hotels, factories, etc., 
taking entire charge of the work and assuming full 
responsibility. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


New York, Boston. Philadelphia. Montreal, P. @. Sydney, Australia 


Also Makers of the “ Reeco” Electric Pumps 


for your purpose—whether elevated or 
tank, and what power will be 
-and the cost, complete. 

nearest office for 


pressure 

required- 
Write 

catalog G. 


to our 
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Beware! 
Warm Weather 


Brings Burglars 


LL told, there are over 250,000 burglars in this country, 
famous detective, in a magazine article. 


AIMS EASY AS 
POINTING YOUR 
FINGER 


says William P. Sheridan, 


«In the winter,’’ he says, ‘‘the burglar works mostly in the cities, and in the 


spring, summer and fall in the country and small towns. 


isn’t much of the 


United States they leave uncovered or many kinds of houses they overlook.”’ 

Beware! With a criminal who invades your home take no chance. If you have 
words with him, let him know your power is the power of the 10-shot Savage Auto- 
matic. If he attacks, your defense will be the defense of a crack shot. 

The Savage makes you a crack shot ‘because you aim it straight instinctively 
It gives you abundant defense because its ten shots can be fired by pressing the trigger 


ten times. All ten shots can be fired in less than three seconds. 
The peril of the burglar may become a reality any night, 
the bottom of his heart. In such an emergency, if you have a Savage Automatic, 


your wife and family are protected, even in your absence, 


Your own dealer will send you a Savage Automatic if you "phone. 


ADVICE WHAT TO DO 


as everyone knows in 


A NEW SAVAGE RIFLE 
Send also for our handsome free rifle 
catalogue explaining the new Savage 
2o-shot repeater (.22 cal.), 20 inch 
barrel, military bolt action, weight 4 
Ibs., $6.50. 


Send 6c. in stamps for books telling just what to do if you wake up and find a burglar Address: Savage Arms Company, 
in your house or in your room—advice given by police authorities. 


THE NEW SAVAGE 


715 Savage Avenue, Utica, New York 








L. & C. Hardtmuth’s 


PENCILS. 


I, Nothing too good can 
o| be said about the 

quality of the “ Koh- 

i-noor. Its silken 

touch and durability 
Made in make it the ideal pencil 
; 4” for every kind of 
Degrees pencil work. One 
f “ Koh-i-noor” easily 
outlasts six ordinary 
pencils. 





HOn 





KnWOori 


cr 








2 ewe 
~ 


Of high-class 
stationers, dealers 
in drawing 
materials, artists" 
supplies, &c, 


AL IN 


Illustrated List 
on application to 
L. & C. 
Hardtmuth, 
34, East 23rd Street, 
ew York ; 


& Koh-i-noor House, London, 
&neland. 








For Every Wise 
Motorist 


If you have ever pumped 
a flat tire on a dusty road 
on a hot day, you won’t have 
to be told the advantages of the 


Prest-O-lire Tube 


Carry one or half a dozen in your tool kit. Just 
attach to tire, turn the puncturing valve, and your 
tire is filled. 

Guaranteed not to injure the tire. 

Green Label Tire Tube fills one deflated tire, 
314" or smaller—price, complete with puncturing 
valve, $3.00; extra tubes, $1.00. 

White Label Tire Tube fills one deflated tire, 
4” or larger—price, complete with puncturing 

valve, $3.25; extra tubes, $1.25. 


Empty tubes exchanged for refilled tubes for 20c at any of 
our 15,000 Prest-O-Lite agencies Ask your dealer or write us 


The Prest-O-Lite Co. 


220 East South Street 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Exchange Agencies Everywhere 
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The. Character of the 
in the Roof 


House is 


mansion or 
There can be 


The dwelling-house, be it 
cottage, is primarily a shelter. 
no shelter without a roof. 

The roof, therefore, is the first essential of 
the building—the one thing above all which 


gives it character—emphasis to its beauty— | 


measure to its value. 
A poor roof makes a cheap-looking house. 
A beautiful, durable roof adds more real value 
-more selling value than any other feature. 


Terra Cotta 
ROOFING TILES 


have all the advantages over other materials. 
From the standpoint of architectural beauty 
they are the acknowledged leader. 

\ Terra Cotta Tile roof affords a shelter 
which is absolutely leak-proof and moisture- 
proof. It is not affected by climatic conditions 
or atmospheric changes—takes up no moisture 
on the under side to cause decay, and is the 
only roof which is absolutely fire-proof. 

Terra Cotta Tiles are also non-porous and 
non-conducting—thus by furnishing perfect 
protection add to health and comfort. 

Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles moreover prevent 
depreciation—a vital point when investment 
as well as home-building is to be considered. 
lo select a cheaper material is false economy, 
as the first cost of the tile roof is all its cost. 

It lasts forever—requires no repairs—no 
painting, and retains its beauty and color. 

Leading architects recommend Terra Cotta 
Tiles to their clients for roofing, and use 
them to beautify their own homes. 

The cost of Tile roofing has been greatly 
reduced—due largely to improved processes 
of manufacture introduced by our Company. 

Every piece of Tile produced by us has 
a guarantee of highest quality 
Look for it. 


our name 
stamped on the inner side. 
Write for our illustrated booklet “The Roof 
Beautiful,” printed _in colors, referring to the 
origin and use of Tiles. It contains views of 
many beautiful homes with roofs of Terra 
Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 
LUDOWICI-CELADON CO., CHICAGO 
Manufacturer ‘ 


iidiseinaen 


| 




















First Cost is 


the Only Cost 


OST screens are makeshifts. They con- | 
stantly require painting and repairs. 
They are almost as much of a nuisance 


asthe flies themselves. And they are aconstant 
source of expense. 


HIGGIN 


All-Metal Screens 


never need painting, cannot rust, stick nor sag, 
because the frames are of enameled steel or dull | 
finished copper; the netting of solid bronze 
wire is held uniformly tight by a patented in- | 
side round frame that does not bend it sharply | 
anywhere. These are exclusive features that 
give Higgin Screens their preéminence over. all | 
others. Yet you pay little more for the Higgin 
than for common wooden screens. 


Beautiful always, though inconspicuous, Hig- 
gin Screens give an air of dignified refinement 
to the home. 


No matter where you live a Higgin agent will 
gladly make an estimate for screening your 
house. Let him also tell you about the won- 
derful Higgin All-Metal Weather Strip. No 
obligation is entailed by this service. 

Write today for our booklet 


and list of satisfied users of 
HigginScreensinyour vicinity. 


THE HIGGIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
306-326 East Fifth Street Newport, Ky. 
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LUE [ABEL 
KETCHUP 


Keeps when it is opened 


Carefully prepared from selected red-ripe tomatoes, deli- 

cately spiced, and cooked very lightly, thus retaining the 
delicate, natural flavor of the tomato. Put up in 
sterilized botiles. 


. Boar ri 
My\VE LABEy iks 
ETCHU Pile 


) SS : 


CHESTER NY 


eX BENZOATE SI 





Contains only those ingredients Recognized 

and Endorsed by the U. S. Government. 
Ask for goods bearing our label,—Soups, Jams, Jellies, 
Preserves, Meats, Canned Fruits and Vegetables; all 
as satisfying as Blue Label Ketchup; a trial will 
convince you. 


Write for our illustrated booklet, “Original Menus.” 
It will aid you materially. Sent free on request. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Ask for Kryptoks 


Leading opticians everywhere sell Kryptok Lenses. If 
you require double-vision lenses you should wear Kryptoks. 
‘Your pasted lenses should be replaced with Kryptoks. Then you 
are certain of having becoming glasses, perfect for near and far view, 
and entirely free from any odd appearance or suggestion of advancing 
years. Kryptok Lenses are optically perfect and good-looking. No 
seams, lines nor cement. 


> 2 oe ¥ 
ae tS 


Comprise near and far view, without seams or cracks 


A Kryptok Lens A Pasted Lens is 
is shown in this y i gett: NN shown in this illus- 
illustration, Note tration. Note the 

uglyanddisfiguring 





iver 250,000 


eople are now wear- 
1g Kryptok Lenses. 
‘hese lenses can be 
ut into any style 
‘rame or mounting, or 

o your old frame. 





of seams or lines. 
Kryptoks look ex- lects at the edges. 


actly like solid, sin- q ‘ j by The cement clouds. 
gle-vision lenses, ~~ _ : Pasted — _ 
and do not suggest ° freakish. They in- 
advancing years. Write us for Booklet dicate old age. 


completely describing nai ry aia Rah Lenses saat hile Sully demonstrating 
their becoming appearance and greater effictency and comfort 


Kryptok Company, 101 East 23d St., New York City 


the entire absence : 
| seams. Dust col- 
v £ 
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This is the Stropper that cuts 
down‘ Blade Expense. Don’t 
buy New Safety Razor Blades 
—Strop the Old Ones with 





AUTOMATIC 
STROPPER 


The only practical, 
simple, dependable 
device that strops 
at the exact angle 
at which 
blade was honed. 


5.00 


At your 
dealers or 
prepaid 
onreceipt 
of price. 


Simply 
push the 
handle to 
and fro. 
No matter 
how you 
use ita 
perfect 
edge 
results 





for Gem Jr 
Ever-Realy,Keen 
Kutter, Enders, 
etc. 

Model B 
—for Star, Gem, 
“Griffon,” etc. 

Model C 
for Gillette, 
Zinn and 

Arnold 





MODEL C—DOUBLE EDGE 
é WAFER THIN 


Like 
This 


The Griffon Automatic Stropper is 
made in three distinct models. 

Perfect stropping depends absolutely upon a 
stropper set to strop at the exact angle at which 
the blade was honed. Satisfactory results cannot 


be obtained otherwise. 
° At your dealer’s—or sent, all charges prepaid, 
Price $2.00 combed sie by salen, *" Mentior il weaned. 
READ THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us three of your discarded blades (any make) 
and 4c, in stamps for postage—we will return the 
blades better than new, proving the delightfully keen 
tdge this strop will put on old blades. 


A Valuable Book about the Griffon Stropper 
free on request. . 
GRIFFON CUTLERY WORKS 
516 Broadway New York 





the | 


Mention model wanted. | 
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LEEELELESIIIISIBQ 


‘“ . ” 
Spring Song 
From Mendelssohn's 
Songs Without Words 


Wouldn't it be a wonderful satisfaction 
to you to sit at a piano and play the 
“Spring Song’ with all the graceful 
interpretation that Mendelssohn had 
in mind ? 


You Can Do All This 


No practice is required to play instantly 
the “Spring Song” and thousands of 
other compositions placed at your 
command by the 


KRANICH & BACH 


PLAYER PIANO 


Let us send, without cost to you, two 
handsome booklets describing the 
KRANICH & BACH Player Piano— 
the most masterfully constructed and 
exquisitely finished musical instrument 
of modern times. 


Write for full information to 


KRANICH & BACH 


NEW YORK 


ORE SEPSIS 
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= /Voft real Service 
-inan AddingMachine 


IWEWE 


When you are 
considering the purchase of an 
adding machine, stop when you run across 
the word “service.” Find its real meaning. 


It should mean that the machine possesses mechanical 
construction so durable, so practical, that it will faithfully 
serve you atleast5 years. This isthe meaning of “WALES 
Service.”’ It is one reason why it is absolutely unnecessary 
for us to maintain an expensive army of repair men. 


WAKES 


Visible sacks. 
ISIDIC Machine 
—the only adding machine guaranteed 5 years—the 
adding machine that has “service” built into it at the 
factory so well that it never taxes you with the expen- 
sive supervision of an inspection corps. : 
Some of the largest and most careful buyers in the country 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Illinois Steel Co., International 
Harvester Co., and 1500 and more banks—all considered 
the question of service when they finally bought the 
WALES. They accepted the WALES features of visible 
printing, visible total, easy handle pull, etc., as a matter of 7 : 
course—as necessary to a really good adding machine. 0 Chinen 


You will certainly learn something to your 
of interest if you mail the coupon. 7 Letterhead 


I tuteuintone 

The Adder Machine Company 0 vent tres wil oir 

269 Wainut St., Kingston Station Sr eee 
Wiikes-Barre, Pa. ce 


Agents in All Leading Cities 
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OuT-OF-DOOR SLEEPING MEANS HEALTHY WAKING. 


CYPRESS BALCONIES 
VERANDAHS and SUN PARLORS 


are “‘the sanest enthusiasm America ever felt 

You meedn’t build a new house—all you need is ‘‘a 
few sticks of the Wood Eternal,’’ a hammer, a saw 
and some nails (or a good carpenter if you can get 
him) and—presto! you have multiplied the delig hts 
of the old home. The famous CYPRESS POCKET 
LIBRARY has again justified its status as an 
Authoritative Reference Work by the addition of the 


ENTIRELY NEW VOLUME 35 
(FREE TO ANY ADDRESS in the world) 


and already sure of unbounded populari 


IT CONTAINS 6 ORIGINAL DESIGNS, WORKING PLANS | 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS (enough to build from) of FRESH- 
AIR SLEEPING QUARTERS—adapted to every sort of established 
home—all specially made for us by eminent architects. Not one can be 
boughi—but all are at your service with our or 
DON'T DELAY—WRITE TODAY—for VOLUME : 
RE ua) “ 
~~ * ee ae ask nhs Si 
¢a Mansion, a Bungalow, a Farm, a Sleeping-Porch or just a Fence, remember—*' With CYPRESS you BL ILD BU T ONCE sas 





etour “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEP ARI MENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your se rvice with Reliable Counse! l 


SOUTHERN - CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


__1201 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, _ NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW | IMMEDIATEL i j 
Pipe hee tee eS ae ee oe a ; : “By Pe 


a ue 
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Every Home Builder— 
Every Prospective Home Builder— 
and Every Home Owner Should Know 


the important relations different heating 
systems have upon the comfort—and even 
more upon the health of the home. 


In order to place before those who desire to 
know in an intimate and simple way about heat- 
ing and its effects, we have published a hand- 
somely illustrated book, 


A MODERN HOUSE-WARMING 


which we will be glad to send free upon request. 
A MODERN HOUSE-WARMING explains simply every system of heating—its value and 


ts proper use. The heat of one system is very different from the heat of another, and the 
effect of each upon the health is just as different. 


Written by experts, this book enables you to judge as an expert, not only what your home 
‘quires—but why. 
s interesting, helpful. Its many illustrations of actual home interiors make each page a demons- 
tion of your personal requirements. 


MODERN HOUSE-WARMING tells in addition about United States Radiators and Boilers—and 
scientific application to your individual needs—why, rightly used, they will heat your home to a 
iy, healthful, even temperature, and how their use means a saving in fuel and in doctors’ bills. 


ted States Radiators and Boilers mark the highest achievement in modern and sanitary heating, 
esult of over 20 years’ expert experience in successful designing and installation. The United 
esGovernment specifies them for its public buildings,and architects install them in their own homes. 


Let us enlighten you as to what your heating system should 
be. Learn from authorities to judge your own needs. 


The United States Radiator Corporation has added to The Complete Line of Radiators and Boilers, the 
Invincible Electric Renovator (hereafter to be known as Capitol Invincible) and the Connersville System 
(hereafter to be known as the Capitol Connersville) of Vacuum Cleaners for both portable and light 
and heavy installations. Each of these systems is the most perfect and practical of its type—tried and 
proven in practical use. 


UNITED ,STATES FPADIATOR (GRPORATION 


43 East Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


BRANCHES AND SHOW ROOMS 


NEW YORE ° . 3-5- . =e 29th St. = ° . ° ° 236 Congress St. 

PHILADELPHIA “ 2 N. 13th St. ‘ ° 709 N. Howard St. 

PITTSBURGH, ‘ . Bra on & Wood 8t. CHICAGO ‘ ° 184 North Dearborn 8t. 

DETROIT ° : ‘ 139 Jefferson Ave. MI " +» 901 Washington Ave., 8. 

8T. LOUIS . ° . . 14th and Pine Sts. OMAHA ‘ ° 916 Farnam 8t. 
KANSAS CITY, 220 East 10th St, 


If you will cut off, fillin and mail this coupon today, 
we will send the book at once to your address. 





United States Radiator Corp., East Grand Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen:—Please mail me your book, A MODERN 
HOUSE WARMING, with the ungerstanding that it in 
no way obligates me. 

Name 


Street Address 











THE ONLY STANDARD 


5-DR AWER Correspondence 
And 6-DRAWER Invoice 


STEEL FILING SECTIONS 


(NOTE GONVENIENT HEIGHT) 


This Gombination gives 
(in filing inches) 
96 Inches for 5 x 3 
Cards 
216 Inches for letters 


144 Inches for invoices 


AND OGCUPIES ONLY 
27 x 41 INCHES 
OF FLOOR AREA 


No Other 
Sections 
Give Such 
Capacity 

In So 
Limited a 
Floor Space 


Maximum use of every 
fling inch guaranteed 
by a “follower block” 
that always prevents 
papers from sagging. 


Sections interlock—only 


one pair end panels needed 


Most Complete Line of “READY TO SHIP” Steel Filing Sections Made 


Baker-Vawter Company 


(Devisers and Manufacturers of Accounting Systems ) 


GHIGAGO HOLYOKE 
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Western Ehecirn 
Sturtevant 
Vacuum Cleaners 
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The Clean Way to Clean 


The elements of the successful vacuum cleaner—the 
motor and the fan—now available in one machine: 


The Western Electric Motor The Sturtevant Suction Fan 
The Combination of Perfection. 


Your selection can now be easily made with absolute assurance of satisfactory opera- 
tion. You can secure the product of over 30 years of manufacturing experience. 


Other Western Electric Household Helps are: 


Washing Machines Inter-phones Electric Flat Irons 
Sewing Machine Motors’ Electric Toasters [Electric Chafing Dishes 


They cost but little to buy and 
less than 2c an hour to operate. 


Western Electric Motors meet every requirement, from the smallest 
household need to the largest industrial application. 
Write for Bulletin No. 8160 


Western Llecitric Company 


Manafacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Montreal London 
ffalo Savannah Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto Berlin 
ston Cincinnati Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle Winnipeg Paris 
hiladelphia Indianapolis St. Paul Los Angeles Vancouver Tokyo Rome 
ittsburgh St. Louis Omaha Denver Dallas Portland Calgary Sydney Antwerp 


“ctmond ~~ EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED ena 
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GET am (oT Oey] 8 91] | AA 
THREE REASONS WHY 


THE UNDERFEED Does / 


HEER UP! What if yom coal bill was big last winter? 
You can reduce it i, to 2/y next winter by getting an 
Underfeed. How this great saving may be accomplished 


is fully explained in the Underfeed booklet—sent FREE on request. Thousands of 
home-owners the past ten years have escaped high cost of heating and enjoyed most 
satisfactory heating results by the installation of an Underfeed Furnace or Boiler. 


recWilliamson Underfeed 


HEATIN WARM 
SYSTEMS Fu 


Three exclusive money-saving features distinguish 
the Underfeed from all other heaters: 


Ist Saving—The Underfeed burns cheap slack soft coal 
and pea and buckwheat sizes of hard and soft coal, which 
yield in the Underfeed as much 
clean, even heat as highest priced 
coal burned in heaters of or inary 
types. Figurethe big difference in 
coal cost. 2 ou save this difference. 


2nd Saving — In the Underfeed 
coal is fed from below. Fire is on 
top. Smoke and gases, wasted in 
ordinary heaters, pass up through 
the fire in the Underfeed and are 
consumed, producing more heat. 
Combustion is perfect—no smoke, 
no soot, no clinkers and but few 
Cat-Out View of — 

_ few 0 3rd Saving—In the Underfeed, the 
Underfeed Farnace ‘fire is in direct contact with the 
radiating surfaces—the exact reverse of top-feed heating 
methods. This insures constant, adequate, even heat, 
thereby avoiding frequent “‘firing-up.” Alternating chill 
and overheat means both discomfort and waste of coal. 

EVEN heat is ECONOMICAL heat. 


URNACES- 


A I|R -BorLe WATER 


OILERS 


Underfeed users of cheap slack soft coal testify just 
as enthusiastically as does S. W. Stanton, 127 Penn- 
syloania Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. who uses hard coal: 


“Seven tons of buckwheat 
coal costing $23.80 heated 
four large and six small 
rooms which heretofore re- 
quired nine tons of chestnut 
coal costing $57.60. The 
Underfeed saved me $33.80. 
Have steady heat 24 hours 
daily, few ashes to empty 
and but half the usual work 
in caring for furnace.” Underfeed Boiler 
If you are about to build—if your furnace or boiler is 
unsatisfactory—if you are tired of dirt-scattering stoves 
or grates—write for free furnace or boiler booklet and fac- 


simile testimonials, which prove the unequaled saving and 
efficiency of the Underfeed. 


Our Engineering Department is at your service. Heating 
plans and estimate of cost are FREE. Write for particulars. 


Peex- WILLIAMSON CO. 426 West Fifth Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DEALERS 


Our 1912 Agency 
‘Proposition Will 
Boost Your Business 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 


I would like to know more about how to cut down the cost of 
my Coal Bills from one-half to two-thirds. 


UNDERFEED 


426 W. Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send me—FREE 


Furnace Booklet 
Boiler Booklet 
(Indicate by X Booklet you desire) 


Street 








—WRITE FOR IT 


State 


Name dealer with whom you prefer to dea! 
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CUT-OUT BY-PASS VALVE 


ELIMINATES 
For Four $20 


Cylinders 

The simplest, best and safest auto- 
matic Starter you can find at any price. 

Thousands of America’s best cars 
are being equipped with this Starter by 
leading manufacturers who have care- 
fully investigated a// starting systems. 

Prest-O-Starter has been tested and 
proven absolutely safe in all motors. 

Besides its elimination of tiresome, 
dangerous cranking the acetylene gas 
keeps cylinders free from carbon. 


= 





THE CRANK 


For Six 
Cylinders 


$25 


Easily and quickly installed by any 
mechanic—full directions for equip- 
ping any multi-cylinder car. 

Consider its worth and its price— 
you cannot afford to be without it on 
your car. 

The entire Prest-O-Lite organiza- 
tion stands behind this Starter. Any 
of our 15,000 exchange agencies will 
give you full information or write for 
our literature explaining all features. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY 


220 EAST SOUTH STREET 


the ugnetsersss INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Exchange Agencies Everywhere 
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HIS handsome escort will In Seattle—one of the hilliest 
never fail you, night or cities in the United States—84 


day. In this princely out of 104 Electric automobiles 
are Detroit Electrics. In every 
city this automobile has proven 
its practical utility as a powerful, 
safe, economical motor car. 


electric automobile, you are 
as safe as in the shelter of your 
home. 

Social pleasures are multiplied 
immeasurably. Distance has We offer you a selection of 
surrendered tothe Detroit nine body designs. Illustrated 
Electric ! catalog sent upon request. 


Anderson Electric Car Co., 405 Clay Avenue, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Branches: Kansas City 
New York, Broadway at 80th Street Chicago, 2416 Michigan Avenue Minneapolis 
(Also Branch at Evanston, Ill.) St. Louis 


Selling representative in all leading Cities 
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The “Defender” is Established! 


The impetus of the Oldsmobile 


as firmly as The Autocrat or The Limited. 
reputation was enough to introduce it; but as a new type of Oldsmobile it had 
to hew its own way —and it has done so. 
The “ Defender” completely fulfills the requirements of the man who desires a 
somewhat smaller, lighter car than The Autocrat, but a car of equal quality and 
equal equipment. A comparison of the specifications of The Defender with those 
of The Autocrat will show no difference, except in proportions. Even in the 
lesser things, its luxuriousness is as complete: 
ilators in fore-doors. 


» drop frame. 
Il ar The power plant of The 


of The Autocrat 


d. Defender duplicates 
ld and speedometer in every respect save 
s, and illum- po 3 
t I he same T-head, long stroke (six-inch) 
y running motor, but with a smaller bore, 


roducing 35 horse power. 


lights, operated f 


5-passenger Touring, 4-passenger Tourabout, 2-passenger Roadster—at $3000 
Further particulars and illustrations on request. 


KS, LANSING, MICH. 


yur models: 
nd 3-passenger Coupe at $3600. 
OLDS MOTOR WOR 
Br hes i 1 Dealers from Coast to Coa 


in the Principal Cities. 
1912. Olds Motor W 


( 
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The time to decide is now= 


Will you secure inexpensive, pleasurable 
mileage, or—‘‘just tires’’ ? 


“Goodrich Service” is no abstract phrase. It means, 
first of all, GOOD WILL service—and a square deal 
to all. Itis backed up by the greatest organization 
ever provided to keep in touch with and care for the 
tire user’s wants. 


“Goodrich Service” is neither new, patentable nor 
sensational; it is as old as 


GOODRICH 
TIRES 


MADE OF REAL RUBBER 


The Original American Clincher, 
With the White Tough Tread 





The integrally molded tire, built as a unit and cured 
as a unit—combining the tire qualities which only 
FORTY YEARS of rubber manufacturing experience 
could produce. 


One hundred branches and service stations take care 


of the tire user after sale. A complete system of 
distributing houses—supplied with tires in all styles, 
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to fit all rims, to suit all purposes—where replace- 
ments are always convenient and adjustments always 


satisfactory to the tire user. 


Will you buy “just tires,” or partake of GOODRICH 
SERVICE—in both pleasure and mileage a proven 
quantity. 


There 
has never been a 
season when the direct 
unforced demand for Good- 
rich Tires did not exceed 
by thousands 
the utmost capacity of our fac- 
tories. The issue has been met 
this year by a 
tremendously increased 
capacity 
which will enable us to care 


for dealers and users to 
the fullest extent. 


¢ 


TRA MARK 


The B. F. GOODRICH CO., AKRON, 0. 


Branches in the Largest in the World Wholesale Tire 
Principal Cities Depots Everywhere 
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T is Quality in the tire—not type or 
style—that determines the Mileage 
you get out of it. 


¢ Diamond Tires are made in all types, 
(the Straight Side type included), in all 
sizes, to fit every style of rim, and in 
“Smooth,” “Safety,” “Bailey” and “Grip” 
treads. 


(You can get in Diamond Tires any 
type you want—and in any Diamond 
Tire you choose you get what no other 
tire can give you—Greatest Mileage 
and Best Service. 


@, The phenomenal success of the Dia- 
mond Safety Tread Tire proves this. 


¢ Here is a rugged tire that is built by adding a 
thick, heavy tread on the regular smooth tread 
Diamond Tire, a real non-skid tire based on a 
correct understanding of the skid problem. Its 
principle is fundamentally different from that of 
any other tire. 


(It prevents a skid by cutting through and 

cleaning away the film of mud, water or grease 

on the pavement, exactly as a squeegee window 

cleaner dries a pane of glass. It isa year round 

tire that insures safety, and a tire that gives even 

— mileage than the smooth tread Diamond 
ires. 


The.Diamond Rabber (@mpany 


AKRON, OHIO 


We could build them cheaper—But we won’t 
We would build them better—But we can’t 
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Why not try one or two 
United States Tires 





this Spring? 


You might make an interesting—and profit- 
ible—discovery respecting the amount of mile- 
age service it is possible to build into motor 
ires when made by a rigid four-factory-test 
nethod. 

For United States Tires are made as no 
ther tires in the world are made. They are 
he product of the most scientific tire knowl- 
dge, the greatest tire skill, and the combined 
ire experience of four immense factory organi- 

itions, each of which formerly produced a tire 
hat was recognized a leader in the tire field. 

Today these same organizations, working 


with the most modern tire machinery known 
to the industry, are operating as a unit to pro- 
duce a grade of tires that actually combines 
every element of strength and every secret 
of manufacture known to the experts of these 
four organizations. 

Perhaps your tire experience has been satis- 
factory—or passably so. We hope it has been. 
But it may be that tires made as United States 
Tires are made—by co-operative skill—would 
prove even more satisfactory. 

The possibility is certainly worth considering. 

Why not try them ? 


Cost no more than other kinds 
Made in Clincher, Dunlop (straight side) and Quick Detachable styles 
Sold Everywhere 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY - - 


NEW YORK 
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ONE: OF THESE IS COMING YOUR WAY, TOO. 


JUST PUT YOUR WAME ON A CARD T@DAY—MENTION WHY Y®@U CARE— 
AND “WHY—WHEN—WHITE PINE"—FULL OF VITAL LUMBER FACTS— 
WILL G@ TO YOUR ADBRESS AT ONCE. BUY YOUR LUMBER BY IT. 


BUY NO LUMBER TILL:-YOUR COPY COMES: 








Send fer it—Dentt \we | 7 = 
Oey iy \ Sn aol BN [=e 
NS # -& plenty of it!” 


_— ‘ ee 
Pr 


(2) 


« WE WILL GLADLY GIVE PERSONAL COUNSEL—HELPFUL IN YOUR OWN CASE. 
Anvhow,WRITE US before you buy ANY lu mber—for any purpose. DOLT TODAY. This mater o/ 
WHTAT WOOD is best for the given case is much more important than many realize. Ou? reply willbe 
PROMPTand CANDID—and the bookletis ready and will reach you by return mail. WRITE NOW 


NORTHERN PINE Manufacturers’ Association 


1111 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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WuitE Moror Cars 


ELECTRICALLY STARTED AND LIGHTED 


HITE CARS are equipped with a start- 

ing system that cranks the motor easily 
and naturally. There are no valves to leak, no 
gears to engage, and no explosions in the 
cylinders while the pistons are stationary. The 
White starting system is one hundred per 
cent efficient. Moreover, the lights are oper- 
ated by the same system that starts the engine. 
Logical, isn’t it? 


“THE CAR THAT MADE LONG STROKE FAMOUS” 


The White Company 
CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Trucks and Taxicabs 
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The Simple Motor of the Silent King | 
“The Car Which Actually Has a Thousand Less Parts.”’ 


SIMPLICITY MEANS Lack of Complication. A thousand less parts to worry 
about. A thousand more opportunities for economy and upkeep. Fewness of 
parts makes for simplicity. For the manufacturer, less parts to buy, machine, 
keep track of, assemble, and charge for. For the user, less parts to pay for, 
maintain and think about. The entire car is designed to meet the requirements 
of the educated automobile public. 








WHY WAIT? Next Year nearly every automobile DISTINCTIVE KING FEATURES: Long stroke, 
manufacturer will offer you the long stroke motor. Small Bore Motor, 4 cyli nah a ne » 
= - 3 ylinders cast en bloc; Left Side 
a .~ Offers pair gd : ‘ Steer—the correct position; One Lever Center Con- 
oe Oh pave a nd center control a feature of trol; Full 36 Horse Power: Aeroplane Type of Fan 
~. . -' . . P ‘ C i si : arge Enclosed Valves; 
The Kine wes the firet d . od ” an exclusive design: Large Enc 
» a — Thermo Syphon Water System; King Oiling Sys- 


equipped. 
Next Year practically every car will have left side tem—means no adjustments: King Patented Rear 


steer. Spring Suspension—makes for smooth riding ; Self- 
It was on the King Car from the very first. Starter—of course. 


Dealers Standard Equipment Prices 


Our new plant, with a capacity of 5,000 34x4 inch quick detachable tires, de- Touring Car, 5 passenger 
ears per_year, enables us to make a few mountable rims, and extra rim, tire y 4 
more dealers a very attractive proposition irons, Mohair top, Bosch Magneto, > 7 a ee 
and we are in a position to allot some excel- dual system ignition, wind-shield, Torpedo-Phaeton, 5 pass. 
lent territory to those who can assure us gas tank, gas lamps, oil lamps, horn, Roadster,. ... -:- .; 
of their ability to properly represent the tools, self-starter Wheel base 115 Coupe, . 

t 


KING inshes . ne 
‘ _— All prices F. O. B. Detroit. 





KING 1912 TOURING CAR 
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Human Qualities of the 


ANGELUS 


Good music emanates from the heart and mind 
of the musician. The actual playing of his instru- 
ment is done without consciousness of his hands, 
or—himself. 


Everyone learns in time to play the ANGELUS unconsciously, be- 
cause the expression devices of the ANGELUS adapt themselves as 
readily to the ANGELUS pianist’s mind as do his hands themselves. 


THE ARTISTYLE MUSIC ROLL—tells you by means of one single 
expression line just when to accent and to change the tempo or volume. 
It gives in the simplest but most complete form a faithful guide to an 
artistic interpretation, 

THE PHRASING LEVER—that wonderful device by which you 
easily obtain the beautiful tempo effects indicated by the Artistyle line. 
With it you can phrase or take any liberty known to the musician. It is 
indispensable in accompanying. 

THE GRADUATING MELODANT—which brings out the melody 
ofa composition clear and distinct against the subordinated acc ompani- 
ment, either in the treble or bass. Both the melody and the accompani- 
ment can be modulated at will, 

THE MELODY BUTTONS—which give separate and independent 
control of bass and treble, thus permitting the personal emphasis or 
accent of any melody, note or chord while subduing the accompaniment, 
THE DIAPHRAM PNEUMATICS—which produce a pliant, resilient 
touch, like that of the human fingers, 


The ANGELUS devices for personal expression are no more 
mechanical than the bow of the violinist. 

The ANGELUS brings the music-lover closer to the heart of his 
instrument than any other means, except the gift of genius. The 
capacity for personal expression which the ANGELUS alone gives 
must be considered in the selection of a player-piano. 


KNABE-ANGELUS EMERSON-ANGELUS ANGELUS PIANO 
The world-famousKnabe The sweet-toned Emerson A splendid piano built 
Piano and the Angelus, Piano and the Angelus. expressly for the Angelus 

Grand and upright. Grand and Upright. Upright. 


In Canada, The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


Pioneers in the Player-Piano Industry Agencies all over the World 


233 Regent St., London MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Dk: LYON was by no means content with producing the purest, 
finest and most efficient dentifrice. He deemed it of equal im- 
portance to provide the utmost hygiene and elegance in its manner 
of use. To this refinement of method as well as quality, the long 
established place of distinction, apart from merely commercial 
tooth preparations, is due. For it is equally the fame of 


Dr.Lyaon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


(Prepared for nearly half a century by a doctor of dental surgery) 
that it is unrivaled for the life-time preservation of the teeth, and that 
any number of persons can use it from the same can, each serene 
against all thought of common contact.* 


“Please hurry with that Dr. Lyon's” 


_— > 


« 
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<> 
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The patent measuring tube which forms the neck of the can, delivers just the right quan- 
tity of powder to the brush by a tap of the finger. The brush and the can never touch. 
Yet another vital advantage of Dr. Lyon's being in powder form: It brings no sac- 
charine, glycerine, gelatine, glucose or honey to form sticky masses between the 
teeth to cause decay. It encourages thorough brushing, keeping the gums healthy 
and hard. Tartar and discoloration disappear. A natural fragrance of breath is 
maintained. Use Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth Powder night and morning—ABOVE 
ALL, AT NIGHT. Train your children early to its constant use. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do should be entrusted only to your dentist to do. 
Sold Everywhere 


*So long has this feature enjoyed high appreciation that 

obert Louis Stevenson. in his famous romance, ‘‘The 
Ebb Tide,’’ mentions Dr. Lyon’s and the fact that any 
number of persons can use it with perfect propriety and 
neatness. 
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The Piece of Furniture onwhich 
Hangs the Life of the “Child 


An Epidemic of ‘“‘summer complaint’’ broke out in a New York 
hospital. The cause was, of course, sought wildly. The source 
of the milk supply was proved perfect, but the milk itself was 
poison. What was finally found is as follows:— 


HE temperature of the refrigerator in which this 

milk was kept had attained “‘70 degrees’! And 

yet the ice chamber was full of ice —the air was 
apparently cold. No one had thought, for these 
simple reasons, that such a condition could exist. But 
the fact that it did—cost lives ! 

The thing that occurred was germ multipiication, 
in milk that was up to the usual purity standard—the 
same milk you buy every day. There was not a thing 
wrong but the “ ice box.”’ 

But one germ in “fresh”? milk in 24 hours can 
breed 7,000 others—even at 68 degrees. In 48 hours, 
at 68 degrees these germs can increase 7,000 times more. 

The moral is this: — 

There’s a refrigerator called the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator. It costs a trifle more than 
common kinds. But it maintains from 42 to 48 degrees and stays so dry that salt kept 
in it doesn’t cake. It practically arrests germ multiplication even in milk 48 hours old—and 
most milk is that old when you get it. It is a machine in which there is constant action—the 
syphoning of pure, fresh, dry air throughout every square inch of each food compartment. 

This is the kind of refrigerator that saves lives—the kind you ought to have for your 
children’s sake. 

Write for the Bohn Syphon catalog. We'llsend alsoa free book—‘‘Scientific Food Keep- 
ing’—which reveals some astonishing facts about food and shows how to safeguard it from 
germs. This book is scientifically accurate, every statement being verified by the health com- 
missioner of a great city. It is written for home reading so is understandable. Extracts from‘a 
pamphlet by the Illinois State Food Commission come with it and bear out every statement. 

No mother will ever know enough about the dangers in milk till she reads it. Any Bohn 
lealer will give you these things. There’s a Bohn dealer in your neighborhood. We'll 


Used Exclusively by the. 


ei Y. FRIGERATOR 


Any dealer who sells Bohn Syphon Refrigerators will 
give you this book. He'll also gladly show you the Bohn 
—how it is made—why it weighs 80 pounds more than 
some refrigerators that sell for the same money and what 
that means. Examine also the Bohn non-porous, hard, 
white, “bath-tub” enamel, sanitary lining, and ask about 
“ten walls of insulation.’ 


Write for ‘‘Scientific Food Keeping”’ 


You owe the knowledge contained in this book to your 
children, madam. Don’t put it off. Send a postal now. 
Simply say, “Send the Book and the Bohn Catalog.” 


THE WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerators are 1525 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
made in sizes for every home. EXHIBIT AND SALESROOM 


AG ENCY PROPOSITION. OUR 59 W. 42d St., New York. 30 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Any Varnish—as long as it has 
Berry Brothers’ Label on the Can 


The choice of varnish lies with you—who pay the bills. 
And since there is such wide variation in the quality of dif- 
ferent makers, you should never fail to exercise that right of 


choice. 


You should know the name and label of one good, rep- 


utable manufacturer. 


Then see that it is used or specified for a// your work. 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes are made for every need. 


ERRY 


ROTHERS 


VARNISHES 


The label is the same on all of them—with 
the name of each kind shown at the top. 

The reason there are different kinds is be- 
cause there are many different uses for varnish, 
and no one kind or formula is suited to all— 
just as no one medicine is efficacious for all ills. 

If you have floors to finish the right kind to 
use would be Berry Brothers’ ‘‘Liquid Gran- 
ite’—the best known and best wearing floor 
varnish ever made 

For general interior wood-work you would 
get the handsomest results by using Berry 
Brothers’ ‘‘Luxeherry Wood Finish’*—which can 
be rubbed (dull) or polished or left in the natu- 
ral gloss as you choose. 

On the wood-work of bath rooms, for window- 
sills and in kitchens Berry Brothers’ ‘‘Elastic In- 
terior Finish” has the necessary quality to resist 
the action of hot water, soap and exposure. 

Your outside doors, porch ceilings, screen 
doors and other surfaces exposed to the weather 


require the extra durability and proper drying 
qualities of Berry Brothers’ ‘‘Elastic Outside 
Finish.”” 

For yachts, boats, canoes or other marine 
work best results are obtained by using Berry 
Brothers’ ‘‘Luxeberry Spar Varnish.” 

A very satisfactory imitation rubbed or 
dull finish can be obtained on general inte- 
rior wood-work by using Berry Brothers’ 
*“Dulgloss Finish’? which dries with a soft, 
velvety surface. 

It is not necessary that you remember the names of the vari 


ous kinds. Simply make sure of the Berry Brothers’ Label. Your 
dealer or painter can tell you which kind your work requires 
Don’t simply ask for varnish. Always say ““Berry Broth- 
ers.” The label is easily recognized. 
Write for free booklet; “Choosing Your Varnish 
Vaker’'—oef interest to all users; large or smaili. 
BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 
Established 1858 
Factories—Detroit. Mich., Walkerville, Ont. 
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“Play Ball” 


Get in the game with 
your old jimmy pipe. 


Just as umps walks over to the plate and 

tells ’em ‘play ball,’’ you jam your 

jimmy pipe brimful of ‘‘P. A.’’ and fire- 

up before the first one goes across. 

Then you’re ready for what’s next! 

Rooting for the winner or condoling with 

the short end fellows—you take it straight 

—there’s nothing that gets "em over 

like «*P, A.”’ 

Why, say, you can smoke till the last 

man’s out—smoke it red-hot while the 

boys are kicking dust around bases, or 4, p, Jonnson, presi- 
kind of cool-like, when things look dismal ent of the American 


League of Profession- 


—and never will you get anything like 21, Base Ball Clubs, 


whoisa great smok- 


a near-nip on that tongue of yours! - s a¢ 
“P, A,’’ isn’t one of the fire-brands ! 


Me; 
T. J. Lynch, 
President of the 
National League of 
Professional Base Ball 
Clubs, who thoroughly 
enjoys a good pipe smoke. 


the National- American joy smoke 


“P.A.” isa pennant-winning joy smoke—hitched up to 
a pipe or rolled into a cigarette. Your signal i is to go to 
it while the going’s good—and the season’s young! 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. — Anpuhers everywhere. in the tidy 70 
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Any Varnish—as long as it has 
Berry Brothers’ Label on the Can 


The choice of varnish lies with you—who pay the bills. 
And since there is such wide variation in the quality of dif- 
ferent makers, you should never fail to exercise that right of 


choice. 


You should know the name and label of one good, rep- 


utable manufacturer. 


Then see that it is used or specified for a// your work. 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes are made for every need. 


ERRY 


ROTHERS 


VARNISHES 


The label is the same on all of them—with 
the name of each kind shown at the top. 

The reason there are different kinds is be- 
cause there are many different uses for varnish, 
and no one kind or formula is suited to all— 
just as no one medicine is efficacious for all ills. 

If you have floors to finish the right kind to 
use would be Berry Brothers’ ‘‘Liquid Gran- 
ite’—the best known and best wearing floor 
varnish ever made 

For general interior wood-work you would 
get the handsomest results by using Berry 
Brothers’ ‘‘Luxeberry Wood Finish’*—which can 
be rubbed (dull) or polished or left in the natu- 
ral gloss as you choose. 

On the wood-work of bath rooms, for window- 
sills and in kitchens Berry Brothers’ ‘‘ Elastic In- 
terior Finish” has the necessary quality to resist 
the action of hot water, soap and exposure. 

Your outside doors, porch ceilings, screen 
doors and other surfaces exposed, to the weather 


require the extra durability and proper drying 
qualities of Berry Brothers’ “Elastic Outside 
Finish.”* 

For yachts, boats, canoes or other marine 
work best results are obtained by using Berry 
Brothers’ ‘‘Luxeberry Spar Varnish.” 

A very satisfactory imitation rubbed or 
dull finish can be obtained on general inte- 
rior wood-work by using Berry Brothers 
**Dulgloss Finish’? which dries with a soft, 
velvety surface. 

It is not necessary that you remember the names of the vari 
ous kinds. Simply make sure of the Berry Brothers Label. Your 
dealer or painter can tell you which kind your work requires 

Don’t simply ask for varnish. Always say “‘Berry Broth- 
ers." The label is easily recognized. 

Write for free booklet; “Choosing Your Varnish 

Maker’'—eof interest to all users; large or smali 

BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 
Established 1858 


Factories—Detroit. Mich., Walkerville, Ont. 
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Just as umps walks over to the plate and 
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This is the 
actual size 


of the 


Premoette 
JUNOT 


It weighs 
only 11 ounces 
Price, $5.00 


And it’s a thoroughly dependable little daylight loading film 
camera which will make your summer much more enjoyable — 
for you can carry it with you-everywhere unnoticed and make 
good 214 x 8'¢ pictures of everything you care about. 

Easy to load and operate, fitted with Ball Bearing Automatic Shutter, 
tested meniscus lens and direct view finder, it makes pictures of as good 
quality as can be secured with the largest of cameras. 

Get the new, illustrated Premo catalogue, just off the press. It describes 


this and many other Premos fully. Free at the dealer’s, or will be pre- 
paid to any address upon request. 


Rochester Optical Division, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Candy Problem is Solved 
and Solved for You! 


When your wife says, ““Bring home some candy” 
all you have to remember is 


‘PETER’S 
MILK CHOCOLATE 


Peter’s is fresh! No matter whether you buy it at the 
news-stand or in the biggest candy shop, the Peter 
Process and the Peter Package guarantee its absolute 
freshness. 


Peter’s is pure! Peter's is made of the freshest, purest 
milk, carefully tested by experts-—and of the finest grade 
of cocoa beans. 


Peter’s is delicious! It has the most wonderful flavor 
a flavor that always says ‘more.’ You never grow 
tired of Peter’s. It never creates thirst. 


It is the Business of the Peter 
Factory to Give You Good 
Chocolate Candy 


Mr. Daniel Peter invented milk chocolate 
over thirty years ago, and has been making it 
ever since. 

“* High as the Alps in Quality ’’ 














Why More than 5,000 Druggists Recommend 


enxall“o3' Hair Jone 


And Guarantee to Return Your Money if it does not 
Prove Entirely Satisfactory to You 


Because they know Rexall “g3’’ Hair Tonic contains ingredients prescribed by 
leading hair and scalp authorities of the world. 
Because their experience with Rexall “‘93”’ Hair Tonic has proved it really does 
give a high average of satisfaction to those who use it. 
Because in their long experience as pharmacists no similar preparation has apparently 
produced such satisfying effects. 
Because they know it really does eradicate dandruff, provides a cleansing, 
stimulating, health promoting effect upon scalp and hair and induces hair 
growth whenever that is possible. 
These druggists give their personal, unqualified promise to give 
back to you what you paid them for Rexall “‘93’’ Hair Tonic if it 
doesn’t satisfy you. You promise nothing, you sign nothing. 
Your mere word is sufficient to get your money back. 
Doesn’t this prove that Rexall ‘‘93” Hair Tonic is at least worth your 
trial? You surely risk nothing. For the good of your hair, start using 
it today. Two sizes—50c. and $1.00. 
Only one druggist—the leading druggist in any town or city 
has the privilege to sell Rexall “93” Hair Tonic. These care- 
fully selected druggists’ stores are known as 


The Rexall Stores 


hey are located in over 5,oco cities and towns in the United 
States and Canada. Look for the sign of “ The Rexall Store.” ror 7 
It denotes the safe and dependable drug store of the com- ee | 
munity. Thestore worthy of your confidence and patronage. oF THE SCALP 
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The sight of one upon a door sends 
the burglar elsewhere. Circular ZK88 ex- 
plains. Sent upon request. 


: ‘? & F. CORBIN Division 


The American Hardware Corporation 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
P. & F. Corbin P. & F. Corbin P. & F. Corbin Division 
of Chicago of New York Philadelphia 
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CLOTHES AS THE 
CAMERA SEES THEM 


Here you see real men wearing rea/ 
clothes. The truthful photograph proves 
that the clothes fit well and look well. 

We, the manufacturers, know that Michaels- 
Stern Clothes will nt and become you equally well. 
We ask you to prove it by trying on a suit or 

overcoat at the Michaels-Stern dealer’s in your town. He will be 
clad to show you a splendid assortment of Spring and Summer models 
in a wide range of fabrics, while we guarantee the style, the quality 
and the service in every Michaels-Stern garment. 

Write us to send you our book of photograuvure illustrations 


Wichacls, Stern & Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-Made Clothing 
Rochester, N. Y. 


< 
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Surety Bond 
Still in force 


1922 =“ 


NY roofing which you buy today will 
probably be good in 1913 and 1914. 


But how about 1915 and 1918 and the 
years after that? 


It is not a matter of the #mmediate future 
when you buy roofing, it is the veoze future. 


Other things equal, you want the roofing which 
will last the longest. The only way of making this 
sure when you buy is to get Congo Roofing with 
its Guarantee Bond. 


Every roll of Congo 2 and 3-ply Roofing sold in 1912 is 
guaranteed to last until 1922. We give you 
a genuine Insurance Policy endorsed by the 
National Surety Company, guaranteeing that 
if the roofing does not give you proper protec- 
tion till 1922, you get a new roof free. Can 
you ask anything fairer? 

When you buy other roofings, you are 
necessarily duying a guess. When you buy 
Congo you buy the certainty of ten years of 
protection. 

We know by experience that Congo will 
make good, and are not in the least afraid of 
tying ourselves up with a legally binding 
guarantee. 


Copy of the Guarantee Bond ana 
sample of Congo free on request. 


UNITED ROOFING & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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HE bath is no longer an event 

in the household. The appeal of 
“Standard” Fixtures has supplanted ‘‘sense 
of duty’’ by a “‘desire for cleanliness.’’ Children love bath- 
ing amidst the surroundings which “Standard” Fixtures form. 
Their refining influence is as valuable to the home as their 
practical utility, their beauty and their defiance of age and use. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures forthe Home and demand “Standard” quality at less expense. 
for School, Office Buildings, Public Institu- AJ] “Standard” fixtures, with care, will last a 
Sons, C., AE identified by the Green and jifetime. And no fixture is genuine unless it 
Gold Label, with the exception of one brand 


of baths bearing the Red and Black Label, bears the guarantee label. In order to avoid 


which, while of the first quality of manufac the substitution of inferior fixtures, specify 
ture, have a slightly thinner enameling, and ‘Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) 
thus meet the requirements of those who and make sure that you get them. 


Standard Sanitary Wfg.Co. Dept. E PITTSBURGH, PA. 


35 W. 31st Street Nashville 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London....53 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 

415 Ashland Block New Orleans, Baronne&St. Joseph Sts. Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith Sts. 

Philadelphia. .1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco. .Metropolis Bank Bldg. 

Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond St.,E. John Hancock Bldg. Washington, D. C.....Southern Bldg. 

Pittsburgh........ 106 Sixth Street 319-23 W. Main Street Toledo, Ohio 311-321 Erie Street 

St. Louis....100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland 648 Huron Road, S.E. Fort Worth, Tex., Frontand Jones Sts. 
Cincinnati 663 Walnut St. Hamilton,Can.....20-28 Jackson St.,W. 
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THE COMFORTABLE THOMAS 


With its mechanical and structural features the efficiency 
of which is easily proven by demonstration, the 1912 





The eleven inch upholstesing, the three quarter ‘dink 


springs, she secondary springs, the shock absorbers and 
recoil straps give a degree of tonneau comfort, especially 


in touring, not yet attained by any other | American or 
foreign car. 





The underslung gasoline and oil tanks give an extremely 
low center of gravity causing the car to hold the road 
better at high speeds and on sharp turns and _ further 
enhance the physical comfort of the passengers. 


The sturdy Thomas construction, the extra large brakes, 
the safety loops and the wonderfully strong yet easily 
controlled steering mechanism give ample assurance of 
safety and mental comfort to both driver and passengers. 


FOUR STYLES OF OPEN BODIES —~TOURING CAR, PHAETON, 
SURREY AND RUNABOUT, PRICE $4,000 FOR EACH TYPE. 


Our Catalog—‘“ The Story of the Thomas” awaits your request. 


E. R. THomas Motor CarR COMPANY, DEPT.P. BUFFALO 
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_ The Inner Secrets of 
Oliver Durability 


The Things You Don’t See—That Are Hidden Beneath the Enamel and 
Nickel of This Masterpiece Machine. 


Millions have 


marveled at the 


extreme durability—the 


wonderful wear- resisting qualities of the Oliver Typewriter. 
Now, for the first time in Oliver history, we take the pub- 


lic fully into our confidence. 


In doing so, we reveal ‘‘shop secrets’’ which heretofore 
have been kept under lock and key in The Oliver Type- 


writer Works at Woodstock. 


And some may say, when they learn the facts, that we are 


extremists— fanatics. 
But they are mistaken. 


sand safeguards, 


We simply surround with a thou- 
the greatest writing machine of modern 


times, because it is good business to do so. 


Our Special Steels 


for steels are so 
extremely exacting that only a_ few 
American steel mills can meet them. 
When these companies succeed in pro- 
ducing an ingot of the particular quality 
we use, they save it for us. We have a 
standing order for all they can offer 
We carry a larger stock of this special 
steel than most of the large steel com- 
panies. 

Our watch spring steel comes from 
Sweden; our music wire from Germany. 
There is no finer steel than that which 
goes into the Oliver 


Our’ specifications 


The Hidden Bronze 


No one would ever dream that many 
of the nickeled parts of The Oliver 
Typewriter are, in reality, bronze Yet 
such is the case, and here's the reason. 

The drive wheel axles of passenger 
locomotives withstand the terrific strain 
of shock and speed because they are 
imbedded in bearings, yet even 
this bronze would not pass our simplest 
tests. 

Such bearings have great wear- 
resistance and act as a natural lubri- 
cant for the steel No typewriter can 
ever be subjected to such strain as a 
locomotive, yet the application of the 
principle of construction, where 
steel plays on bronze, is one of the rea- 
sons for Oliver durability, only our spe- 
cial bronze is many times finer than that 
used for railroad service 


hronze 


rmeé 


From Virgin Ingots 


We lay under tribute the mines, near 
and far, where the finest metals are 
found, from which to make our special 
Oliver Bronze 

The tin in the original ‘ 
from the interior of China. 

The ingot copper comes from 
Lake Superior mines. 

The aluminum comes from 
and is 99% pure 

The virgin spelter (zinc) comes from 
the world-famous Joplin district. 


pigs"’ comes 


the 


England 


_ os 


The Standard 


The Hidden Coat 
of Copper 


Underneath the coatings of nickel or 
enamel that give to The Oliver Type- 
writer its beautiful, durable finish is 
another coat of pure copper. This un- 
seen safeguard against rust explains 
why the machine holds its luster. 

One of the lighthouse stations of the 
Mexican Government, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, with salt spray dashing around 
it, is equipped with Oliver Typewriters. 
No other typewriter could so long with- 
stand this supreme test of rust-resisting 
qualities. 


The Big Idea 


The foregoing facts go far to explain 
the amazing success of The Oliver Type- 
writer. 

Yet they deal with the material side 
of the question. They afford inter- 
esting sidelights on our methods of 
manufacture. But the basic reason for 
the supremacy of the machine is in the 
great central idea which has been 
wrought into enduring metal. 

The Oliver U-Shaped Type-Bar, work- 
ing in DOUBLE BEARINGS, which 
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Typewriter 


Visible Writer 


gives a positire downward stroke, insures 
utmost accuracy of alignment and 
lutely perfect printing. 

This revolutionary 
brings to The Oliver Typewriter 4 
brilliant array of advantages. It sim- 
plifies the machine by eliminating serere: 
hundred parts which other standard 
typewriters require. It gives greater 
speed, versatility, endurance and ease 4 
operation. 


abso- 


improvement 


Extra Quality 
Without Cost 


We gladly pay a big premium for 
quality, yet the price of the machine is 
only $100. 

You can even secure our newest 
Model Oliver Typewriter equipped with 
the famous Printype at the regular $100 
price. 

Our “‘ 17-Cents-a-Day"’ Purchase Pian 
is still in force. Particulars on request 

The multiplied perfections of the 

machine explain why Oliver agencies 
are in such great demand. 
Send for our beautiful Catalog or ask 
for an actual demonstration of The 
Oliver Typewriter at your office or 
residence. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


863 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 
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Style that stays stylish 


OU fellows who know and like the smart 
distinction of style in our clothes can best 


understand why we’re so particular about 
quality. You want style; but what’s the good 
of style that doesn’t stay stylish ? 


Do you know what it is that keeps our clothes look- 
ing well, even after a whole season’s wear? It’s the most 
important thing to know about clothes. 


All-wool fabrics first; there are plenty of clothes that 
are not all-wool. Scientific shrinking by cold water; a 
process that cotton mixtures can’t stand. The best 
tailoring; skilled hands shaping the garment; not just 
sewing seams together. 
These are tue things you get when you 
buy our clothes. Our mark in them is a 
small thing to look for, a big thing to find 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago New York 
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o-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 








Here is the tire which now outsells any 


other tire that’s made. 
have been used, on 


And the 


day is six times larger than two years ago. 


Over one million 


some 200,000 cars. demand _ to- 


Here is a patented tire which quickly 
jumped to the lead because it cut tire bills 
in two. 


You 


should know it 


The Hookless Tire 


There are no beads on the base to hook 
into the rim flanges. 

So your removable flanges, when you use 
this tire, are slipped to the opposite sides. 
They curve outward then, not inward. 

Should the tire become wholly or partiy 
Rim- 


deflated, it rests on a rounded edge. 


cutting is thus made impossible. 


126 Braided Wires 


The tire is held on because the tire base 


is unstretchable. 


There are six flat bands of 126 braided 


wires vulcanized into the tire base. 


Nothing can force the tire over the 


flange It 
bolts. 


rim needs no hooks, no tire 


But, when unlock and remove a 


flange, it slips off like any quick-detachable 


you 


tire. 
The Extra Size 


These tires are made Io per cent over th 
rated size. 

This is done to take care of your extras- 
to give an over-tired car—to save the blow- 
outs due to overloading. 

That means Io per cent more air—lIo per 
And that, 


with the average car, adds 25 per cent to 


cent added carrying capacity. 


the tire mileage. 


Yet No-Rim-Cut tires now cost no more 


than other standard tires. 
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Air Capacity, 
IA Cu. In. 


The Passing Type 


No Oversize 


lhis is the old-type tire—the clincher tire in two. Tens of thousands of users have 
which No-Rim-Cut tires are displacing. proved it. 


It is on the same rim as the No-Rim-Cut That is why these tires now far outsell any 
tire. But the removable rim flanges must other tire. _ ; 
be set to curve inward—to grasp the hooks 
in the tire. 


Our Patent Type 

The thin edge of the flange digs into the 

ire, when wholly or partly deflated. We control by patents the only way to 
Statistics show that 23 per cent of all make a satisfactory hookless tire. Other 
uined clincher tires have been rim-cut in methods have serious shortcomings—all are 
explained in our Tire Book. 


A Doubled Cost That is why the demand for this new- 


type tire centers on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
[hese tires involve all the worry, all the tires. These tires are right—a million tires 


aste of rim-cutting, have proved it, 
Don't accept ex: 


And these tires periments. 

re not oversize. 

So you lose this Our 1912 Tire 
dded mileage. Book- based on 13 


years of tire mak- 


That is why No- No-Rim-Cut Tires ing—is filled with 
tim-Cut tires, un- facts you should 


Cr average condi- With or Without Non-Skid Treads know. Ask us to 


ms, cut tire bills mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


B anches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. (572) 


this way. 
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— STINGY! 
STINGY ! 
WANT IT 
ALL 
DO YOU? 

















The Crisp 
Tasty Toast 














Food science has taught us that there is much body- 
building nutriment in the whole wheat grain which 
we do not get in white flour. The only question is 
how to make the whole wheat grain digestible. That 
problem has been solved in the making of 


Triscuit 


The Shredded Whole Wheat Wafer 


It is the whole wheat, steamed-cooked, shredded, compressed into . 
a wafer, and baked—the maximum of nutriment in smallest 
bulk. Many people prefer it to ordinary bread toast. Heated 
in the oven to restore its crispness it 1s delicious for luncheon, 
or for any meal, with butter, potted 

cheese or marmalades. 


| “THE TOAST OF THE TOWN” 
- The Shredded Wheat Company, “‘*s*\"*"" 














“Tf, as a child, 
| had been given 


- COLGATESS 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


SADE “atu 


how easy it would have been to 
form the habit of caring for my 
teeth! People today have what we 
lacked fifty years ago—a dentifrice 
that combines efficiency with a 
delicious flavor.” 

Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 


cleans and polishes the teeth: 


Safely, because it has no harmful 
grit to scratch the enamel— 


Thoroughly, because it polishes 


as a mere liquid cannot do— 


Antiseptically, because it counter- 
acts the germs which cause 
decay 


Wholesomely, because it leaves 
the mouth sweet and non- 
acid 

And deliciously, because its flavor 
is not “ druggy” but delight- 
ful to both young and old. 


Purchase a tube at your dealer’s. 
Or if you wish a trial tube, send 
us 4c in postage. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. G, 199 Fulton Street 


NEW YORK 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 





